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PREFACE 



The Fourth Reader of this series is intended for pupils of the fourth 
and fifth years in school. The earher Readers have recognized and 
emphasized the varied instincts, interests, and activities of the child, 
as for example the love of play and games; of animals and of nature; 
of doing, seeing, imagining, imitating, constructing, and inventing. 

While there is no hard and fast hne separating one phase of de- 
velopment from another, yet at the stage represented by this Reader 
the pupil appreciates and craves entirely new classes of hterature. 

In the wider range of selections found in this Reader may be named 
biography, travel, and manners and customs of other peoples. The 
study of the imaginative also appears and a few choice selections from 
the great myths are included. 

The list of authors contains the names of classic writers long familiar 
in standard literature, and the names of many others who have, in 
more recent years, won the hearts of the great reading pubhc — both 
children and grown people — by their charming descriptions of nature 
and of the life of the present day. 

Children of this grade who have been well trained should read. with 
ease most subject matter within the range of their experience. There- 
fore, while careful attention has been given to the mechanical features 
— ^such as the hsting of difficult words, emphasized in former volumes — 
the authors have chosen freely selections containing increasingly 
difficult discourse, and they hope that the volmne will be found to 
contain material promoting intellectual growth and at the same time 
ha\dng real interest and charm for every reader. 

For the use of copyright material in this Reader the authors take 
pleasure in acknowledging their indebtedness to the following: Messrs. 
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4 PREFACE 

Charles Scribner's Sons for "The Moon" and "Annies in the Fire," by- 
Robert Louis Stevenson, from "A Child's Garden of Verses"; "A 
Japanese Lullaby," by Eugene Field, from "A Little Book of Western 
Verse" (Copyright, 1889, by Eugene Field); "The Night Wind," by 
Eugene Field, from "Love Songs of Childhood" (Copyright, 1894, by 
Eugene Field); "Skipper," by Sewell Ford, from "Horses Nine" 
(Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner's Sons); Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company for "The Boy-Life of Lincoln," by Elbridge S. Brooks, from 
"'The True Story of lincohi"; "The Games of the Chinese Boy," by 
Yan Phou Lee, from "When I was a Boy in China"; "Laurence Coster, 
the Discoverer of Type-Printing "and "John Gutenberg, the Inventor 
of the Printing-Press," by George M. Towle, from "Heroes and 
Martyrs of Invention"; "The Great Snowball Fight at Brienne School," 
by Eugenie Foa, from "The Boy-Life of Napoleon," edited by Elbridge 
S. Brooks; Houghton Mifflin Company for "Bergetta's Misfortunes," 
by Celia Thaxter; "St. Launomar's Cow," by Abbie Farwell Brown; 
"The Lighthouse" and "The Bmlders," by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow; "Marjorie's Almanac," by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; "The 
Peterkins' Summer Journey," by Lucretia P. Hale (Copyright, 1880, 
by J. R. Osgood & Company; 1886, by Ticknor & Company); "The 
Old Fashioned School," by Nathaniel Hawthorne, "Early Adventures 
in the Colonies," by Eva March Tappan, from "Letters from Colonial 
Children"; Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Company for "The Porcelain 
Stove" and "FulfiUed," by Kate Douglas Wiggm and Nora A. Smith, 
from "Magic Casements"; "The Marvellous Adventures of Pinocchio," 
from their edition of the story (Copyright, 1909, by Doubleday, Page 
& Company); "Indian Boyhood," by Charles A. Eastman, from 
"Indian Boyhood" (Copyright, 1902, by McClure, Phillips & Com- 
pany); Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company for "The Giant Sun," by 
Mary E. Procter, from "Stories of Starland"; "The Buried Cities," by 
Lillian M. Waldo, from "Around the World," Book Five (Copyiight, 
1910, by Silver, Burdett & Company); "How Jerusalem Was Saved," 
by Josephine Heersmans, from "Stories from the Hebrew"; D. C. 
Heath & Company for "A Musical Contest of Long Ago" and **The 
Punishment of Arachne," by Grace Kupfer, from "Stories of Long 
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Ago"; "The Policemen and What They are For" and "The Laws of 
the Land," by Charles F. Dole, from "The Young Citizen" (Copy- 
right, 1899, by D. C. Heath *& Company); Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Company for "A Rat Tale," by Evelyn Grieve, from Lang's "Animal 
Story Book"; "A Fox Tale," by B. Grieve, from ling's "Red Book of 
Animal Stories"; Milton Bradley Company for "The Legend of the 
Arbutus," by Carolyn S. Bailey, from "For the Children's Hour"; 
"Mother Spider," by Frances Bliss Gillespy in Kindergarten Review; 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company for "A Sudden Shower," by James Whit- 
comb Riley, from "Rhymes of Childhood" (Copyright, 1890); The 
Perry Mason Company for "How Pins are Made," by Harry Piatt; A. 
Flanagan Company for "What Broke the China Pitcher," by Mary 
Howliston, from "Cat Tails and Other Tales"; Frederick A. Stokes 
Company for "Children of the Arctic," by Josephine D. Pear>', from 
"Children of the Arctic" (Copyright, 1903, by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company); Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company for "How Thor Found 
His Hammer," by Hamilton Wright Mabie, from "Norse Stories," 
(Copyright, 1882, by Roberts Brothers; Copyright, 1901, by Dodd, 
Mead & Company); Fleming H. Revell Company for "Billy Topsail's 
Dog," by Norman Duncan, from "The Adventures of Billy Topsail"; 
Rand McNally & Company for "Twin Babies," by Joaquin Miller, 
from "True Bear Stories"; J. B. Lippincott Company for "The Windy 
Night," by T. Buchanan Read; Home Kindergarten School for "Pippa 
Passes," by Mrs. E. 0. Perriam; Miss Emilie Poulsson for "An All-the- 
Year-Round Story," from "In the Child's World," by Emihe Poulsson, 
published by Milton Bradley Company; and Miss Beulah Lockwood 
for "The Crimson Tulip," by Lillian Price, from "Lads and Lassies 

of Other Days." 

The Authors. 
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A FOURTH READER 

THE HARDY TIN SOLDIER 

Part I 

There were once five and twenty tin soldiers ; they 
were all brothers, for they had all been bom of one 
old tin spoon. They shouldered their muskets, and 
looked straight before them. Their uniform was red 
and blue, and very splendid. The first thing they had 
heard in the world, when the lid was taken off their 
box, had been the words, " Tin soldiers ! ** 

These words were uttered by a little boy, clapping 
his hands : the soldiers had been given to him, for it 
was his birthday; and now he put them upon the 
table. Each soldier was exactly like the rest ; but one 
of them had been cast last of all, and there had not 
been tin enough to finish him. Yet he stood as fii'mly 
on his one leg as the others on their two; and it was 
just this soldier who became remarkable- /^ 

On the table on which they had been p^ 

many other playthings, but the toy whi' 

most attention was a neat ca° ' 
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12 A FOURTH READER 

Through the little wmdows one could see straight into 
the hall. Before the castle some little trees were 
placed round a looking-glass, which was to represent 
a clear lake. Waxen swans swam on this lake, and 
were mirrored in it. 

This was all very pretty; but the prettiest of all 
was a little lady, who stood at the open door of the 
castle ; she also was cut out in paper, but she had a 
dress of the clearest gauze, and a little narrow blue 
ribbon over her shoulders, that looked like a scarf. 
In the middle of this ribbon was a shining tinsel 
rose as big as her whole face. The little lady stretched 
out both her arms, for she was a dancer; and she lift- 
ed one leg so high that the Tin Soldier could not see 
it at all, and thought that, like himself, she had but 
one leg. 

" That would be the wife for me," thought he ; 
" but she is very grand. She lives in a castle, while I 
have only a box, and there are five and twenty of us 
in that. It is no place for her. But I must make her 
acquaintance." 

And there he stood behind a snuff-box which was 
on the table whence he could easily watch the dainty 
little lady, who continued to stand upon one leg with- 
out losing her balance. 

When evening came, all the other tin soldiers 
were put into their box, and the people in the house 
went to bed. Now the toys began to play at " visit- 
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ing/* and at " war," and at " giving balls." The tin sol- 
diers rattled in their box, for they wanted to join, but 
could not lift the lid. The nutcracker threw somer- 
saults, and the pencil amused itself on the table. There 




was so much noise that the canary woke up, and began 
to speak too, and even in verse. 

The only two who did not stir from their places 
were the Tin Soldier and the Dancing Lady. She 
stood straight up on the point of one of her toes, and 
stretched out both her arms; and he was just as en- 
during on his one leg; and he never turned his eyes 
away from her. 

Now the clock struck twelve, and, bounce! the lid 
flew off the snuff-box ; but there was no snuff in it, but 
a little black Goblin. You see, it was a trick. 

"Tin Soldier!" said the Goblin, "don^t stare at 
things that don't concern you." 
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But the Tin Soldier pretended not to hear him. 

" Just you wait till to-morrow ! " said the Goblin. 

When the morning came, and the children got 
up, the Tin Soldier was placed in the window; and 
whether it was the draught or the Goblin that did it^ 
all at once the window flew open, and the Soldier fell 
head over heels out of the third story. That was a 
terrible fall! He put his leg straight up, and struck 
with helmet downward and his bayonet between the 
paving-stones. 

The servant-maid and the little boy came down di- 
rectly to look for him, but though they almost trod 
upon him, they could not see him. If the Soldier had 
cried out "•Here I am ! " they would have found him ; 
but he did not think it fitting to call out loudly, be- 
cause he was in uniform. 

Now it began to rain; the drops soon fell thicker,, 
and at last the rain came down in a complete stream. 
When the rain was past, two street boys came by. 

" Just look ! " said one of them, " there lies a Tin 
Soldier. He must come out and ride in a boat." 

And they made a boat out of a newspaper, and 
put the Tin Soldier into the middle of it, and so he 
sailed down the gutter, and the two boys ran beside 
him and clapped their hands. Goodness preserve us t 
How the waves rose in that gutter, and how fast the 
stream ran! But then it had been a heavy raiQ. 

The paper boat rocked up and down, and some- 
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times turned around so rapidly that the Tin Soldier 
trembled; but he remained firm, and never changed 
countenance, but looked straight before him, and 
shouldered his musket. 

bay'onet : a sharp, pointed rod fastened to the end of a soldier's gan» 
with which he can stab the enemy. — nerer changed coantenance : that 
is, the expression of his face did not change, he did not look frightened* 



THE HARDY TIN SOLDIER 

Part II 

All at once the boat went into a long drain, and it 
became as dark as if he had been in his box. 

"Where am I going now?" he thought. "Yes, 
yes, that's the Goblin's fault. Ah! if the little lady 
only sat here with me in this boat, it might be twice 
as dark for all I should care." 

Suddenly there came a great Water Eat, which 
lived under the drain. 

" Have you a passport? " said the Eat. " Give me 
your passport." 

But the tin soldier kept silence and held his mus- 
ket tighter than ever. The boat went on, but the Rat 
came after it. Hu! how he gnashed his teeth, and 
called out to the bits of straw and wood. ^^ -^^ 

Hold him I hold him! He hasn't p^ ^» 



«• 



hasn't shown his passport I " 
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But the stream became stronger and stronger. 
The Tin Soldier could see the bright day-light where 
the arch ended; but he heard a roaring noise, which 
might well frighten a bolder man. Only think, just 
where the tunnel ended, the drain ran into a canal; 
and for him to be carried into that, would be as dan- 
gerous as for us to be carried down a great waterfall. 

Now he was already so near it that he could not 
stop. The boat was carried out, the poor Tin Soldier 
stiffening himself as much as he could, and no one 
could say that he moved an eyelid. The boat whirled 
round three or four times, and was full of water to 
the very edge. Then it began to sink. 

The Tin Soldier stood up to his neck in the water, 
and the boat sank deeper and deeper, and the paper 
was loosened more and more; and now the water 
closed over the soldier's head. Then he thought of the 
pretty little dancer, and how he should never see her 
again and it sounded in the Soldier's ears : 

Farewell, farewell, thou warrior brave, 
For this day thou must die! 

And now the paper parted, and the Tin Soldier 
fell out; but at that moment he was snapped up by a 
great fish. 

Oh, how dark it was in that fish's body! It 
was darker even than in the drain tunnel; and then 
it was very narrow too. But the Tin Soldier re- 
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mained unmoved, and lay at full length shouldering 
his musket. 

The fish swam to and fro, making the most won- 
derful movements, and then became quite still. At 
last something flashed through him like lightning. 
The daylight shone quite clear, and a voice said 
aloud, " The Tin Soldier ! ^^ 

The fish had been caught, carried to market, bought, 
and taken into the kitchen, where the cook had cut him 




open with a large knife. She seized the Soldier around 
the body with both her hands and carried him upstairs, 
where all were anxious to see the remarkable man who 
had traveled about inside of a fish ; but the Tin Soldier 
was not at all proud. 

They placed him on the table, and there he was in 
the very room which he had seen before ! He saw the 
same children, and the same toys stood on the table, 
and the same pretty castle with the graceful little 
dancer. She was still balancing herself onv^ leg, 
and held the other extended in the air. TS^^^^^i- 
dier looked at her, but they said nothing^ 
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Then one of the little boys took the Tin Soldier 
and flung him into the stove. He gave no reason 
for doing this. It must have been the fault of the 
Goblin in the snuff-box. 

The Tin Soldier stood there quite illuminated, and 
felt a heat that was terrible; but whether this heat 
proceeded from the real fire or from love he did not 
know. The colors had quite gone off from him; but 
whether that had happened on the journey, or had 
been caused by grief, no one could say. He looked at 
the little lady, she looked at him, and he felt that he 
was melting; but he still stood firm, shouldering his 
musket. 

Then suddenly the door flew open, and the draught 
of air caught the Dancer, and she flew like a sylph 
just into the stove to the Tin Soldier^ and flashed 
up in flame, and she was gone. Then the Tin Soldier 
melted down into a lump; and when the servant-maid 
took the ashes out next day, she found him in the 
shape of a little tin heart. But of the Dancer nothing 
remained but the tinsel rose, and that was burned as 
black as a coal. 

— ^Hans Christian Andersen {Adapted). 

drain : a large pipe through which waste water runs. — to pay toll : to 
pay money for the privilege of passing over a road or bridge.^illa^minated : 
lighted. — sylph (sHf): an imaginary being, a fairy. 
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CAPTAIN WOODCOCK 

"Hnsh! Look, Peter 1 Oh, do see what is com- 
ing ! " whispered Geraldine. " That must be Captain 
Woodcock.'* 

A short bird with a very long bill, spotted brown 
feathers, and light chestnut-colored breast, was walk- 
ing slowly toward the children. 

Over the damp sod and over the mossy ground of 
the forest marched the bird. His head was bent and 
his pale yellow breast thrust out. His wings were 
neatly folded, and he looked like a plump little gentle- 
man walking with hands clasped behind him. 

"What beautiful eyes!" whispered Geraldine, 
" Oh, Peter! did you ever see such large, dark eyes? " 

The bird's eyes were really beautiful, and set very 
high; his legs were short and shapely; his trim little 
tail had four tiny, snowy tips. 

At times the children almost lost sight of the bird, 
because his brown feathers matched the dry leaves so 
well. Once, when the shadow of a large bird swept 
across the forest, the bird flattened himself and 
seemed to disappear entirely from the eyes of the chil- 
dren. For a full minute they kept looking toward 
the spot where the bird had but a moment before 
been standing. At last Geraldine found him, and 
pointed. 
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There was the bird, 
hardly to be told from 
the dry leaves and 
sticks among which he 
lay. His body was flat- 
tened; and his long, 
slim bill pointed straight 
in front of him. 
"Has that hawk gone?'* asked the Woodcock. 
Peter looked up to the sky and saw the hawk fly- 
ing far away over the blue woods. 

" What a wonderful hider you are ! " said Peter, 
looking in vain for the bird again. " The hawk is gone. 
Won't you please stand up so that I can see you? " 

The Woodcock rose on his short legs and turned his 
dark eyes on the children. 

"Why did Molly Mole call you Captain Wood- 
cock? " asked Peter. " If you are a captain you ought 
not to hide from an enemy." 

" Peter," said the Woodcock, " that was not hiding, 
that was strategy. Strategy is the soldier's word for 
puzzling his enemy. I hid from that blue hawk; it 
puzzled the hawk; my strategy was a success. Why 
should I not be called Captain?" 

And the plump little bird walked to the edge of 
the spring. He looked over the rich, dark soil; then 
he slowly plunged his long bill into the mud, and drew 
up something, which he quickly swallowed. 
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"What did you do that for? " asked Peter. 

"I was boring in the mud for my luncheon," re- 
plied the bird. " The wet ground around the spring 
was a great feeding ground before that mousy old 
mole came poking around here, and ate up the biggest 
and juiciest worms." 

" Are mud worms the only food you have, you poor 
little bird?" asked Geraldine. 

" Do you know of any better sort of food? " asked 
the Woodcock. "Isn't that the reason you chil- 
dren come here, to dig for juicy worms for your 
luncheon? " 

" Goodness, no ! " gasped Geraldine, " We don't eat 
worms ! " 

The Woodcock plunged his bill into the mud three 
or four times, and then moved on, doing the same 
thing again and again, until the damp earth was filled 
with little round holes. 

" That's what sportsmen call * billings ' or * bor- 
ings,' " said the bird proudly, stopping to look at his 
work. " When hunters see a lot 
of little round holes along 
strips of ground, they 
grow excited and say to 
each other, ' Woodcock ! 
Look sharp!' and then 
they whistle their dogs 
forward. Oh, I know 
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all about it ! Many a gun has been fired at me, just 
too late, as I dodged behind a nice, tall alder bush." 

" I'm sorry," said Geraldine, " you have to face so 
many dangers, and be hunted so often." 

The bird drew himself up straight and thrust out 
his plump chest. 

" I am a soldier," he said ; " I expect to face dan- 
ger like all soldiers. I am a traveler; I take life as 
I find it!" 

"Where do you travel?" asked Peter. 

"From Canada to Louisiana; that is my route. 
My wife and I nest in early spring, anywhere from 
Labrador as far south as the United States extends. 
We build a plain, well-made nest on the ground in an 
alder or willow thicket, and during that time I forget 
the cares of a soldier. I flutter up, high up, in the 
calm evening air, and I sing very prettily. Then I do 
tricks in the air. I sail. I pretend to fall. I tumble 
about as though somebody had shot me. Then I 
straighten myself on my broad, short wings, and go 
flying off to see how my wife liked the fun." 

" And how does she like it? " asked Geraldine. 

" Always charmed, you may be sure. As a matter 
of fact everybody seems to be charmed with me. 
We Woodcocks know that people are always talking 
about our habits. I know they think my bill won- 
derful because it has a hinge in the middle. You 
see, I poke my bill into the mud ; but as soon as I feel 
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a worm I can open my bill from the middle and seize 
the worm and drag it out. I know, too, that sports- 
men are forever wondering how I make my famous 
twitter/' 

"How do you?** asked Peter. 

" Aha ! " said the Woodcock slyly, " I'm not going 
to tell. Let them wonder. Some say it is the shrill 
noise produced by the fanning of my wings when I 
whir up, startled ; some say it is a song. I'll do it and 
let you guess how it is done. Now for the famous 
* twitter I ' Count three for me, Geraldine." 

" One," began Geraldine, holding up a slim finger, 
" two, three I '* 

At the word " three ! " the Woodcock rose with a 
soft, feathery, whirring noise, and sent a shower of 
sweet twittering notes through the forest. 

" Why, it's like the whistling sound of a hovering 
pigeon ; he did it with his wings ! " said Peter. 

" Oh, no, Peter, he certainly twittered like any bird, 
with his beak ! " said Geraldine. 

— Robert W. Chambers. 
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THE FAIRIES 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 

For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl's feather! 

Down along the rocky shore 

Some make their home: 
They live on crispy pancakes 

Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs. 

All night a^ake. 

High on the hill-top 

The old King sits ; 
He is now so old and gray. 

He's nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 

Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 

From Slieveleague to Rosses : — 
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Or going up with music 

On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the queen 

Of the gay Northern Lights. 

By the craggy hill-side, 

Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 

As dig them up in spite. 
He shall find their sharpest thorns 

In his bed at night. 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 

For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl's feather ! 

— ^William Allingham. 

Columbklll : kSl'tim-kni.— Slieyeleagne : slev'leg.— northern lights: 

streams of light which sometimes appear in the northern sky at night.— 
cragrgrj: rocky. 
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BROWNIE AND THE COOK 

Part I 

There was once a little Brownie, and where do you 
think he lived? In a coal-cellar. 

Now a coal-cellar may seem a curious place to 
choose for a home; but then a Brownie is a curious 
creature. He is a fairy, and yet not one of that sort 
of fairies who fly about and dance in the moonlight. 
He is a little old man, about a foot high, all dressed 
in brown, with a brown face and hands and a brown 
peaked cap, just the color of a brown mouse. Like a 
mouse, he hides in corners, especially kitchen comers ; 
and only comes out after dark when nobody is about, 
and so sometimes people call him Mr. Nobody. 

I never saw him and never knew anybody that did ; 
but if you were to go into Devonshire you would hear 
many funny stories about Brownies in general, and so 
I may as well tell you the adventures of this particular 
Brownie. He belonged to a family there and had 
followed them from house to house, most faithfully, 
for years and years. 

A good many people had heard him, or supposed 
they had, when there were strange noises about the 
house. But no one had ever seen him except the chil- 
dren, the three little boys and three little girls, who de- 
clared he often came to play with them when they were 
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alone, and was the nicest companion in the world. He 
was full of fun and mischief but never did any one any 
harm unless it was deserved. 

Brownie was supposed to live under one particular 
coal in the darkest corner of the cellar which was never 
allowed to be disturbed. Why he had chosen it no- 
body knew, and how he lived there, nobody knew either, 
nor what he ate. But ever since the family could re- 
member, there had always been a bowl of milk put be- 
hind the coal-cellar door for the Brownie's supper. 
Perhaps he drank it, and perhaps he did not. Any- 
how, the bowl was always found empty next morning. 

The old Cook, who had lived all her life in the family 
had never once forgotten to give Brownie his supper. 
But at last she died and a young Cook came in her 
place who was forgetful. She was careless and lazy, 
also, and did not like to take the trouble to put a bowl 
of milk in the same place every night for Mr. Nobody. 
She did not believe in Brownies, she said. She had 
never seen one and "seeing is believing." So she 
laughed at the other servants, who looked very grave; 
and they put the bowl of milk in its place as often as 
they could, without saying much about it. 

But once, when Brownie woke up and looked round 
in search of his supper, he found nothing there. At 
first he could not imagine such neglect, and went 
smelling about for his bowl of milk, but in vain. 

" This will never do," said he ; and, being very 
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hungry, began running about the coal-cellar to see 
what he could find. His eyes were as useful in the 
dark as in the light, like a pussy-cat's ; but there was 
nothing to be seen, not even a potato paring, or a dry 
crust, or a well-gnawed bone, such as Tiny the terrier 
sometimes brought into the coal-cellar and left on the 
floor. There was nothing but heaps of coal and coal- 
dust, and even a Brownie can not eat that, you know. 
" I can't stand this, it is quite impossible ! " said 
the Brownie, tightening his belt to make him feel less 
empty. He had been asleep so long that he seemed 
ready to eat his own head, or his boots, or any thing. 

"What is to be done? Since nobody brings my 
supper, I must go and fetch it." 

There was not even a cricket singing in the silent 
house when Brownie put his head out of his coal-cellar 
door, which, to his surprise, he found open. The old 
Cook locked it every night but the young Cook had left 
that key and the kitchen and pantry keys, too, all 
dangling in the lock, so that any thief might have 
got in, and wandered all over the house without being 
found out. 

" Hurrah, here's luck ! " cried Brownie, tossing his 
cap up in the air and bounding into the kitchen. It 
was quite empty, but there was a good fire burning it- 
self out just for its own amusement. The remains of 
a fine supper were spread on the table, and enough for 
half a dozen people was there. 
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Brownie screwed up his little old face, turned up his 
button of a nose and gave a long whistle. You might 
not believe it, seeing he lived in a coal-cellar ; but really 
he liked tidiness and always played his pranks upon 
disorderly or untidy people. 
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" Whew ! " said he, " here's a chance. What a sup- 
per I shall get now ! " 

He jumped up on a chair and then to the table, but 
so quietly, that Muff, the large black cat with four 
white paws, who sat dozing in front of the fire, just 
opened one eye and went to sleep again. She had tried 
to get her nose into the milk-jug, but it was too small ; 
and the junket-dish was too deep for her to reach, ex- 
cept with one paw. She did not care much for bread 
and cheese and apple pudding, and was very well fed 
besides. So, after just wandering round the table, 
she had jumped down from it again, and settled herself 
to sleep on the hearth. 

But Brownie had no notion of going to sleep. He 
wanted his supper, and oh ! what a supper he had ? "f^^ 
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ate first one thing and then another, and then tried 
everything all over again. And oh! what a lot he 
drank ! First he drank milk and then he drank cider, 
and then mixed the two together in a way that would 
have disagreed with anybody except a Brownie. As 
it was, he had to loosen his belt several times and at 
last took it off altogether. Nothing seemed to dis- 
agree with him; and after he had nearly cleared the 
table he was as lively as ever, and began jumping about 
on the table as if he had had no supper at all. 

Now his jumping was a little awkward, for there 
happened to be a clean white tablecloth on the table. 
As this was only Monday, it had had no time to get 
dirty, untidy as the Cook was. You know Brownie 
lived in a coal-cellar, and his feet were black with run- 
ning about in coal dust. So wherever he trod, he left 
his footprint, until at last the whole tablecloth was 
covered with black marks. 

He did not mind this in the least. In fact, he took 
great pains to make the cloth as dirty as possible ; and 
then laughing loudly, he leaped down upon the hearth 
and began to tease the cat. He squeaked like a mouse, 
or chirped like a cricket, or buzzed like a fly ; and alto- 
gether disturbed poor Pussy's mind so much, that she 
went and hid herself in the farthest corner, and left 
him the hearth all to himself, where he lay at ease till 
daybreak. 

Then, hearing a noise overhead, which might be the 
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servants getting np, he jumped up on the table again 
and gobbled up the few remaining crumbs for his 
breakfast. Then he scampered off to his coal-cellar, 
where he hid himself under the big coal, and fell asleep 
for the day. 

Beronshlre (d^r'tLn sMr) : a part of England. 



BROWNIE AND THE COOK 

Part II 

The Cook came down stairs earlier than usual for 
she remembered she had to clear off the remains of sup- 
per; but lo and behold, there was nothing left to clear! 
Every bit of food was eaten. The cheese looked as if 
a dozen mice had been nibbling at it, and nibbled it 
down to the very rind. The milk and cider were all 
gone, and mice do not drink milk and cider, you know. 
The dish that held the apple pudding was licked as 
clean as if Boxer, the yard-dog, had been at it in his 
hungriest mood. 

"And my white tablecloth, oh, my clean white 
tablecloth ! What can have been done to it J " cried 
she, in amazement. For it was covered with little 
black footmarks, just the size of a baby's foot, only 
babies don't wear shoes with nails in them, and don't 
run about and climb on kitchen tables after all the fam- 
ily have gone to bed. 
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Cook was a little frightened ; but hex fright changed 
to anger when she saw the large black cat stretched out 
on the hearth. Poor Muflf had crept there for a little 
snooze after Brownie went away. 

"You bad cat! I see it all now. It is you that 
have eaten up all the supper ! And you have been on 
my clean tablecloth with your dirty paws ! " 

They were white paws, and very clean; but Cook 
never thought of that; any more than she remembered 
that cats don't usually drink cider or eat apple pud- 
ding. 

" I'll teach you to come stealing food in 'this way. 
Take that, and that, and that I " 

Cook beat poor Pussy with a broom till the creature 
ran mewing away. She could not speak, you know, 
poor cat! She could not tell people that it was 
Brownie who had done it all. 

Next night Cook thought she would make all safe 
and sure. So, instead of letting the cat sleep by the 
fire, she shut her up in the chilly coal-cellar, locked the 
door, put the key in her pocket and went oflf to bed, 
leaving the supper as before. 

When Brownie woke up and looked out of his hole 
there was, as usual, no supper for him and the cellar 
was close shut. He looked about to try and find some 
crack under the door through which he could creep, 
but there was none. He felt so hungry that he could 
almost have eaten the cat only she was alive and he 
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could not well eat her alive. Besides, he knew she 
was old and had an idea she might be tongh; so he 
merely said politely, "How do you do, Mrs. Pussy! " 
to which she answered nothing, of course. 

Something must be done, and luckily a Brownie can 
do things which nobody else can do. So he thought he 
would change himself into a mouse, and gnaw a hole 
through the door. But then he remembered the cat 
who might eat him. So he thought it best to wait till 
she was fast asleep, which did not happen for a good 
while. At length, quite tired with walking about. Pussy 
turned round on her tail six times, curled down in a 
comer and fell fast asleep. 

Then Brownie changed himself into a little mouse 
and taking care not to make the least noise, gnawed a 
hole in the door and squeezed himself through. When 
he was once in the kitchen he changed into his proper 
shape again. 

The kitchen fire was very low; but it showed a 
better supper than even last night, for the Cook had 
had friends with her, a brother and two cousins, and 
they had been very merry. The food they had left 
behind was enough for three Brownies at least, but 
this one managed to eat it all. 

Only once, in trying to cut a great slice of beef he 
let the carving knife and fork fall with such a clatter 
that Tiny the terrior, who was tied up at the foot of 
the stairs, began to bark loudly. But he brought her 
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her puppy which had beeu left in a basket in a corner 
of the kitchen, and this quieted her. 

After that he enjoyed himself very much and made 
more marks than ever on the white tablecloth. 

Then, hearing the clock strike five, he thought it as 
well to turn into a mouse again and creep back into his 
cellar. He was only just in time, for Muflf opened one 
eye and was just going to pounce upon him when he 
changed himself back into a Brownie. She was so 
startled that she bounded away, her tail growing to 
twice its natural size and her eyes gleaming like round 
green globes. 

When Cook came downstairs and saw that the same 
thing had happened again she was greatly puzzled. 
Who could have done it all? Not the cat, who came 
mewing out of the coal-cellar the minute she imlocked 
the door. It might have been a rat ; but then would a 
rat have come within reach of Tiny? 

" It must have been Tiny herself, or her puppy." 
Just then the puppy came rolling out of its basket over 
Cook's feet. " You little wretch ! " cried Cook. " You 
and your mother are a nuisance. I'll punish you ! " 

And forgetting that Tiny had been safely tied up 
all night, and that her poor little puppy was so fat and 
helpless it could scarcely stand on its legs, she gave 
them both such a thrashing that they ran howling to- 
gether out of the kitchen door, where the kind little 
kitchenmaid took them up in her arms. 
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"You ought to have beaten the Brownie, if you 
could catch him," said she, in a whisper. " He will do 
it again and again, you will see, for he can't bear an 
untidy kitchen. You had better do as poor old Cook 
did, and clear the supper things away, and put the odds 
and ends safe in the pantry, and if I were you, I would 
put a bowl of milk behind the coal-cellar door." 

" Nonsense ! " answered the Young Cook, and 
walked away. But afterward she thought better of 
it, and did as sh6 was advised, grumbling all the time, 
but doing it. 

Next morning the milk was gone! Perhaps 
Brownie had drunk it up, anyhow nobody could say 
that he had not. As for the supper. Cook having safe- 
ly laid it on the shelves of the pantry, nobody touched 
it. And the tablecloth, which was wrapped up tidily 
and put in the dresser drawer, came out as clean as 
ever, with not a single black footmark upon it. No 
mischief being done, the cat and the dog both escaped a 
beating, and Brownie played no more tricks with any- 
body, till the next time ! 

— Dinah Mulock Craik (Adapted). 
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THE GIANT SUN 

" If you are not very tired, sister," said Harry coax- 
ingly, " I should like to know how large the sun is. Is 
it as large as the earth I " 

" Ever so much larger," replied Mary. " It is so 
large that if it were cut up into a million parts, each . 
part would be larger than the earth. If we could 
weigh the sun in a pair of giant scales, it would take 
over three hundred thousand globes as heavy as the 
earth to make the scales even. If the sun were hol- 
lowed out, and the earth placed in the center, there 
would be room for the moon as well. Now the moon 
is thousands of miles from the earth, and yet the edge 
of the sun would be thousands of miles from the moon. 

" If a tunnel could be made through the center of 
the sun, and a train started going at the rate of a 
mile a minute, it would take six hundred days for the 
train to reach the other side of the tunnel. If this 
same train went around the edge of the sun it would 
take five years. A train going around the earth would 
take seventeen days to complete the journey." 

"But suppose we went around the sun in a big 
steamer, like the one Uncle Robert came over in ; how 
long would that take ? " asked Harry curiously. 

" Only fifteen years," said his sister, laughing. " If 
you had started when you were a little baby you would 
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still have five more years to travel before you would 
get back again to the starting point." 

"Then the sun must be very large," said Harry 
thoughtfully. " Let us call it Giant Sun. Has it al- 
ways been as large as it is now? " 

" Ever so much larger," replied Mary. 

"Once upon a time it was a ball of glowing gas 
reaching as far as the path of the last planet. The ball 
whirled around rapidly and the outer edge cooled. A 
ring formed and separated from the ball and whirled 
around on its own account, until it broke up into frag- 
ments. 

" One of the fragments drew all the others toward 
it, and another ball was formed, but quite a small ball 
this time, called a planet. Just like the central bally 
the planet kept whirling around, threw off a ring, the 
ring broke up into little pieces, and the pieces coming 
together, made a little moon. The planet is Neptune, 
and it still has only one moon. Meanwhile, the ball in 
the center kept whirling around, other rings formed 
other planets with their moons, thus completing the 
family of Giant Sun. 

" The Sun is in the center and his planets circle 
around him. Next to him is playful little Mercury, 
then beautiful Venus, then our own planet Earth. Be- 
yond it, we find ruddy Mars, the four hundred and fifty 
baby planets, giant planet Jupiter, the ringed planet 
Saturn, and the last two planets, Uranus and Neptune. 
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All these planets are under the control of the sun, and 
cannot get away from hun." 

" What is the sun made of? " asked Harry. 

" Of iron and copper and silver, and many other 
things that we can find on earth; but the sun is so hot 
that they are melted together into a mass like glue. 
This is the center of the sun. Outside is a shell of 
bright clouds, from which rosy flames leap to a height 
of thousands of miles above the surface of the sun. 
All around the edge of the sun, and reaching millions 
of miles beyond it, is the pearly light of the corona like 
a crown of glory. The pearly corona fades away into 
a soft beam of light." 

" How beautiful the sun must be ! " said Harry, as 
he listened attentively to his sister. "But is it all 
alone in the sky, and does it not have any little stars 
to play with!" 

" It is not at all lonely," said Mary, laughing at the 
idea of stars as playthings for Giant Sun, " and is kept 
quite busy looking after its large family of planets. I 
will tell you about them to-morrow, my dear. Don't 
forget all I have told you about Giant Sun." 

"Forget! how could I, sister! It is better than 
any fairy tale I have ever heard. Giant Sun ! Why 
you have told me enough to keep me thinking all day 
and all night. Here comes Nellie. Hello, Nellie! 
Come here and let me tell you all about Giant Sun, and 
how he melted your doll for you the other day." 
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" Melted my doll ! " said a pretty little golden-haired 
girl, as she tripped like a little fairy up the garden- 
path. " So he melted my doll, did he I I should like to 
see him do it again ! " Tears came into her eyes at the 
thought of her sad experience. Since then, however, a 
china head had replaced the melted wax, and Nellie 
had been comforted. So the tears soon disappeared 
in a smile as she showed her new treasure to Harry. 

— Mary Procter. 

Neptune: nSp'tun.— Mercury : mSr'ku-r^.— Venus : ve'niis.— Mars : 
mftrs.— Jupiter: ju'prt-5r— Saturn : sftt'tirn.— Uranus : u'ra-ntis.— coro'- 
na: a circle of light around the sun. 
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Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings. 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes ; 

Sleep to the singing of mother bird swinging, 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 

Away ont yonder I see a star, 

Silvery star with a tinkling song. 
To the soft dew falling I hear it calling, 

Calling and tinkling the night along. 

In through the window a moonbeam comes, 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings ; 

All silently creeping, it asks, " Is he sleeping, 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings ? " 
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Up from the sea there floats the sob 

Of waves that are breaking upon the shore, 

As though they were groaning in anguish, and moaning 
Bemoaning the ship that shall come in no more. 

But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 

Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes; 
Am I not singing? See I am swinging, 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 

— Eugene Field. 
angruish: great pain. 



MR. RABBIT, HE'S A GOOD FISHERMAN 

One day when Brother Babbit, and Brother Fox, 
and Brother Coon, and Brother Bear and a lot of them 
were clearing up some new ground to plant a roast- 
ing-ear patch, the sun began to get hot, and Brother 
Babbit got tired. But he didn't let on because he was 
afraid the rest of them would call him lazy. He kept 
on carrying off trash and piling brush, till by and by 
he called out that he had a briar in his hand, and he 
slipped off and hunted a cool place to rest. 

After a while he came across a well with a bucket 
hanging in it. 

" That looks cool," said Brother Babbit. " Til just 
get in there and take a nap." And with that he jumped 
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in. He had no sooner fixed himself than the bucket 
began to go down. 

There was no worse scared beast since the world 
began. He fairly had an ague. He knew where he 
came from, but he did not know where he was going. 
Soon he felt the bucket hit the water, and there 
he sat; but he kept very still, because he didn't 
know what was going to happen the next minute. 

He lay there and shook and 

shivered. 




Brother Fox al- 
ways had one eye 
on Brother 
Rabbit; and 
when he slipped 
off from the new 
ground, Brother 
Fox slipped after him. He knew Brother Rabbit was 
after some project or other, and he crept after him 
and watched him. 

Brother Fox saw Brother Rabbit jump into the 
bucket ; and then, lo and behold, he saw him go '^— -^ 
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out of sight. Brother Fox was the most astonished Fox 
you ever laid eyes on. He sat off there in the bushes 
and studied about it, but he could not make head or 
tail of this kind of business. Then he said to himself : 

" Well, if this doesn't bang my time. Eight down 
there in that well Brother Rabbit keeps his money. 
Then if it isn't that, he has discovered a gold mine; 
and if it isn't that, I'm going to see what is in there." 

Brother Fox crept up a little nearer and listened, 
but he didn't Hear any fuss ; and kept getting nearer, 
but still he heard noth- 
ing. By and by he got 
up close and peeped 
down, but he saw noth- 
ing and heard nothing. 

All this time Broth- 
er Rabbit was scared 
nearly out of his skin; 
and he was afraid to 
move for fear of upset- 
ting the bucket. While 
he was saying his pray- 
ers over and over like 
a train of cars running, 
old Brother Fox called 
out: 
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"Heyo, Brother Babbit! whom are you visiting 
down there?" 
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" Who? Me? Oh, Tm just fishing, Brother Fox," 
said he. I just said to myself that I would surprise 
you all with a mess of fish for dimier ; and so here I 
am, and there are the fish." 

" Are there many of them down there. Brother Rab- 
bit?" asked Brother Fox. 

" Lots of them. Brother Fox, scores and scores of 
them. The water is alive with them. Come down and. 
help me haul them up. Brother Fox," said Brother 
Rabbit. 

" How am I going to get down, Brother Rabbit? *' 

" Jump into the bucket. Brother Fox. It will fetch 
you down all safe and sound." 

Brother Rabbit talked so happy and talked so sweet 
that Brother Fox jumped into the other bucket; and 
as he went down, of course his weight pulled Brother 
Rabbit up. When they passed one another on the half 
way ground. Brother Rabbit sang out: 

" Goodbye, Brother Fox, take care of your clothes, 
For this is the way the world goes: 
Some go up and some go down, 
Youll get to the bottom all safe and sound." 

When Brother Rabbit got out he galloped off and 
told the folks who owned the well that Brother Fox 
was down muddying up the drinking water. Then he 
galloped back to the well and called down to Brother 
Fox: 
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"Here comes a man with a great big gun; 
When he hauls you up, you jump and run." 

In just about a half hour both of them were back 
in the new ground working just as if they had never 
heard of any well. But every now and then Brother 
Rabbit would burst out laughing, and Brother Fox 
would get a spell of the dry grins. 

— Joel Chandleb Habbis (Adapted). 

a roasting-ear patch: a patch of ground planted with com which, 
could be roasted when it should be grown. — had an ague (a'gu) : an ague 
is a severe chill which makes one shake. Brother Babbit was shaking with 
fear. — ^was after some project : had some kind of a plan. — if this doesn't 
hang my time : an expression of Brother Fox's which meant that he was 
much surprised. — scores: a score is twenty. — a spell of the dry grins: a 
grin is a smile. This expression means that Brother Fox smiled but didn't 
laugh aloud. 
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Years ago Austria tried to take away the freedom 
of Switzerland. The Kling of Austria sent a great 
army against the Swiss. The Austrian soldiers were 
dressed in shining armor and carried shields. In their 
hands were long spears. They marched so close to- 
gether that the front ranks seemed to the Swiss like 
one solid mass. 

The Swiss came from the mountains and the val- 
leys to meet their enemies and to try to drive them 
back. They had no armor, no shields, and very few 
weapons ; but something had to be done. If not, their 
houses would soon lie in ashes, their sheep would be 
killed, and all their goods would be taken away from 
them. More than that, they themselves would be 
killed or captured. 

So with cross-bows and arrows, with pitchforks, 
scythes, sticks, and clubs, they formed into ranks and 
fought the Austrians. 

They fought bravely, but they could not drive the 
Austrians back. Their arrows glanced off the shining 
armor. Their clubs and pitchforks were warded off by 
the thick shields. The solid ranks of the enemy could 
not be broken. 

The Austrians pressed the Swiss back, and many 
were killed and trampled underfoot. Unless the Swiss 
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could break the ranks of the Austrians, Switzerland 
was doomed. They began to lose hope and courage. 
What could be done? 

When all seemed lost, a man named Arnold von 
Winkelried stepped out of the ranks and spoke to his 
discouraged comrades : 

" Friends, my home is on the mountainside yonder/' 
said he ; " and there my wife and children wait for 
my return. That home, like all our homes, is in dan- 
ger now. It is better for them to be safe than for 
me to live. Follow me, and do your best; for I will 
break the ranks of the enemy I 

" Make way for liberty 1 " he cried, then ran for- 
ward without weapons, to meet the Austrians. He 
threw himself upon their shining spear points. A 
dozen pierced his breast. Soldiers to the right and the 
left broke ranks to thrust their spears in the brave 
man^s body. OflScers shouted to the excited soldiers 
to close ranks, but no one seemed to hear. Order was 
forgotten, and commands were unheeded. 

Through the broken ranks poured the Swiss, strik- 
ing right and left with clubs and scythes and pitchforks. 

" Make way for liberty ! " they cried as they fought, 
remembering the brave deed and words of their com- 
rade. 

The Austrians were driven back, and Switzerland 
was safe once more. And whyf Because Arnold von 
Winkelried had thought that the lives of his friends 
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and the freedom of Iiis countrj^ were worth more thaa 
his own life- 
It was a brave deed, and because of it Arnold von 
Winkelried still lives in song and story, 

glaneed offi floT off in a ddewise dip&otion.— were war4«d off: 
.were turned aaid& 




THE mND AND THE MOON 

Said the Wind to the Moon, - I will blow you out I 

You stare 

In the air 

As if erj^iug: ' Beware,* 
Always lookmg what I am about; 
I hate to be watched; I will blow you out ! '^ 

The Wind blew hard, and out went the iloon. 
So, deep 
On a lieap 

Of clouds, to sleep 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon. 
Muttering low, "I've done for that Jloon!'^ 



I 
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He turned in his bed : she was there again 1 

On high 

In the sky, 

With her one ghost-eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain : 
Said the Wind, " I will blow you out again ! '* 

The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew slim. 

" With my sledge 

And my wedge 

I have knocked off her edge ! " 
" I will blow," said the Wind, " right fierce and grim, 
And the creature will soon be slimmer than slim." 

He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 

" One puff 

More's enough 

To blow her to snuff! 
One good puff more where the last was bred. 
And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go that thread !" 

He blew a great blast, and the thread was gone. 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare ; 
Larger and nearer the shy stars shone; 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone I 
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The Wind he took to his revels once more; 

On down 

And in town, 

Like a merry mad clown, 
He leaped and halloed with whistle and roar, 
When there was that glimmering thread once more ! 

He flew in a rage, he danced and blew ; 

But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain, 
For still the Moon-scrap the broader grew 
The more that he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 

Slowly she grew, till she filled the night, 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Eadiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 

Said the Wind : " What a marvel of power am I ! 

With my breath, 

In good faith, 

I blew her to death I 
First blew her away right out of the sky. 
Then blew her in : what a strength am I ! " 
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But the Moon she knew naught of the silly affair ; 

For, high 

In the sky, 

With her one white eye, 
Motionless miles above the air, 
She never had heard the great Wind blare. 

— Geobge MacDonald. 

sledge: a large hammer.— wedge : a piece of metal or wood, thick at 
one end and tapering to a thin edge at the other. It is used to split wood 
or rocks.— downs : hilly lands. 




TIT FOR TAT 

There once lived a Camel and a Jackal who were 
great friends. One day the Jackal said to the Camel, 
" I know that there is a fine field of sugar cane on the 
other side of the river. If you will take me across, 
I'll show you the place. This plan will suit me as 
well as you. You will enjoy eating the sugar cane, and 
I am sure to find many crabs' bones and bits of fish by 
the riverside, on which to make a good dinner." 
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The Camel consented, and swam across the river, 
taking the Jackal, who conld not swim, on his back. 
When they reached the other side, the Camel went to 
eating the sugar cane, and the Jackal ran up and down 
the river bank devouring all the crabs, bits of fish, and 
bones he could find. 

Being so much smaller an animal, the Jackal had 
made an excellent meal before the Camel had eaten 
more than two or three mouthf uls ; and no sooner had 
he finished hip dinner than he ran round and round 
the sugar-cane field, yelping and howling with all his 
might. 

The villagers heard him, and thought, " There is a 
jackal among the sugar canes; he will be scratching 
holes in the ground and spoiling the roots of the 
plants." And they all went down to the place to drive 
him away. 

When they got there they found to their surprise 
not only a Jackal, but a Camel who was eating the 
sugar canes! This made them very angry, and they 
caught the poor Camel and drove him from the field 
and beat him and beat him until he was nearly dead. 

When they had gone, the Jackal said to the Camel, 
" We had better go home." 

And the Camel said, " Very well ; then jump upon 
my back, as you did before." 

The Jackal jumped upon the Camel's back, and 
the Camel began to cross the river. When they had 
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got well into the water, the Camel said, " That was a 
pretty way in which you treated me, friend Jackal. No 
sooner had you finished your own dinner than you must 
go yelping about the place loud enough to arouse the 
whole village, and bring all the villagers down to beat 
me black and blue, and turn me out of the field before 
I had eaten two mouthfuls! What in the world did 
you make such a noise for? '^ 

" I don't know," said the Jackal. " It is a custom 
I have. I always like to sing a little after dinner." 

The Camel waded on through the river. The water 
reached up to his knees, then above them, up, up, up, 
higher and higher, until he was obliged to swim. Then 
turning to the Jackal, he said, " I feel very anxious to 
roll." 

" Oh, pray don't ; why do you wish to do so? " asked 
the Jackal. 

" I don't know," answered the Camel. " It is a cus- 
tom I have. I always like to have a little roll after 
dinner." 

So saying, he rolled over in the water, shaking the 

Jackal off as he did so. And the Jackal was drowned, 

but the Camel swam safely ashore. 

— M. Frere. 

J&ck^al: a greedy animal which looks something like a wolf. 
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THE PORCELAIN STOVE 

P.VBT I 

In a little brown house, far away in Germany, there 
lived a father and his children. There were Hilda, the 
dear eldest sister, and Hans, the big strong brother; 
then Karl and August, and the baby Marta. But it 
is about Karl that I am going to tell you. He was 
nine years old, a rosy little fellow, with big bright 
eyes and a curly head as brown as a ripe nut. 

The dear mother was dead, and the father was 
very poor, so that Karl and his brothers and sisters 
sometimes knew what it was to be hungry; but they 
were happy, for they loved each other very dearly, 
and they ate their brown bread and milk without 
wishing it were something better. 

One afternoon Karl had been sent on a long jour- 
ney. It was winter time, and he had to run fast over 
the white snow. The night was coming on, and he 
w^s hurrying home with a great jug of milk. The 
mountains looked high and white and still in the cold 
moonlight, and the stars seemed to say, when they 
twinkled, "Hurry, Karl! The children are hungry.'* 

At last he saw the little brown cottage, with a 
snow-covered roof and shining window, through which 
he could see the bright firelight dancing merrily; for 
Hilda never closed the shutters till all the boys t-— 
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safely inside the house. When he saw the dear home- 
light he ran as fast as his feet could carry him, burst 
in at the low front door, kissed Hilda, and shouted : 

^* Oh I dear, dear Hirschvogel! I am so glad to get 
back to you again; you are every bit as good as the 
summer time/' 

Now, Hirschvogel was not one of the family, as 
you might think, nor even a splendid dog, nor a pony, 
but it was a large, beautiful porcelain stove, so tall that 
it nearly touched the ceiling. It stood at the end of 
the room, shining with all the hues of a peacock's tail, 
bright and warm and beautiful. Its great golden feet 
were shaped like the claws of a lion, and there was a 
golden crown on the very top of all. 

You never have seen a stove like it, for it was 
white where our stoves are black, and it had flowers 
and birds and beautiful ladies and grand gentlemen 
painted all over it, and everywhere it was brilliant 
with gold and bright colors. 

It was a very old stove. Sixty years before, Karl's 
grandfather had dug it up out of some broken-down 
buildings where he was working and finding it strong 
and whole, had taken it home. After he died they 
found out that it was a wonderful stove, for it had 
been made by a great potter named Hirschvogel. 

To the children the stove was very dear indeed. 
In summer they laid a mat of fresh moss around it, 
and dressed it up with green boughs and beautiful 
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wild flowers. In winter, scampering home from school 
over the snow and ice, they were always happy, know- 
ing that they would soon be cracking nuts or roasting 
chestnuts in the heat and light of the dear old stove. 

All the children loved it, but Karl even more than 
the rest. He used to say to himself, " When I grow 
up I will make just such things too, and then I will 
set up Hirschvogel in a beautiful room that 1 will 
build myself. That's what I will do when I'm a man." 

After Karl had eaten his supper, this cold night, 
he lay down on the floor by the stove, the children all 
around him, on the big wolf-skin rug. With some 
sticks of charcoal he drew pictures of what he had 
seen all day. When the children had looked enough 
at one picture, he would sweep it out with his elbow 
and make another. He drew faces, and dogs' heads, 
and men on sleds, and old women in their furs, and 
pine trees, and all sorts of animals. When they had 
been playing in this way for some time, Hilda, the 
eldest sister, said: 

" It is time to go to bed, children. Father is very 
late to-night ; you must not sit up for him." 

"Oh, just five minutes more," they begged. 
" Hirschvogel is so warm ; the beds are never so warm 
as he is." 

In the midst of their chatter and laughter the door 
opened, and in blew the cold wind and snow from out- 
side. Their father had come home. He seem^ 
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tired, and came slowly to his chair. At last he said, 
" Take the children to bed, daughter." 

Karl stayed, curled up before the stove. When 
Hilda came back, the father said sadly: " Hilda, I have 
sold Hirschvogel ! I have sold it to a travelling ped- 
dler, for I need money very much; the winter is so 
cold and the children are so hungry. The man will 
take it away to-morrow." 

Hilda gave a cry. " Oh, father 1 in the middle of 
winter ! What will the children do ? " and she turned 
as white as the snow outside. 

Karl lay half blind with sleep staring at his father. 
" It can't be true, it can't be true I " he cried. " You 
are making fun, father." It seemed to him that the 
skies must fall if Hirschvogel were taken away. 

"Yes," said the father, "you will find it true 
enough. The peddler has paid half the money to- 
night, and will pay me the other half to-morrow when 
he packs up the stove and takes it away." 

" Oh, father ! dear father ! " cried poor little Karl, 
^*you cannot mean what you say. Send our stove 
away? We shall all die in the dark and cold. Listen! 
I will go and try to get work to-morrow. I will ask 
them to let me cut ice or make paths through the 
snow. There must be something I can do, and I will 
beg the people we owe money to, to wait. They are 
all neighbors; they will be patient. But sell Hirsch- 
vogel ! Oh, never, never, never ! " 
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The father was so sorry for his little boy that he 
could not speak. He looked sadly at him; then took 
the lamp that stood on the table and left the room. 

Hilda knelt down and tried to comfort Karl, but 
he was too unhappy to listen. "I shall stay here/' 




was all he said, and he lay there all the night long. 
The lamp went out ; the rats came and ran across the 
room ; the room grew colder and colder. Karl did not 
move, but lay with his face down on the floor by the 
loved rainbow-colored stove. When it grew light, his 
sister came down with a lamp in her hand to begin 
her morning work. She crept up to him, and laid her 
cheek on his, and said: 
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" Dear Karl, you must be frozen. Karl 1 do look 
up; do speak.'' 

" Ah I " said poor Karl, " it will never be warm 
again." 

Soon some one knocked at the door. A strange 
voice called through the keyhole, 

" Let me in I quick ! there is no time to lose. More 
snow like this, and the roads will be blocked. Let me 
in! Do you hear? I have come to take the great 
stove." 

Hilda imfastened the door. The man came in at 
once, and began to wrap the stove in a great many 
wrappings. Then he carried it out into the snow, 
where an ox-cart stood in waiting. In another moment 
it was gone ! Karl leaned against the wall, with tears 
falling down his pale cheeks like rain. 

HirschTOgel: hirsh'vogSl. 

THE PORCELAIN STOVE 

Pabt II 

An old neighbor came by just then, and, seeing the 
boy, said to him : " Child, is it true your father is sell- 
ing that big painted stove?" Karl nodded his head, 
and began to sob again. 

" I love it ! I love it ! " he said. 

" Well, if I were you I would do better than cry. 
I would go after it when I grew bigger," said the 
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neighbor, trying to cheer him up a little. " Don't cry. 
You will see your stove again some day," and the old 
man went away, leaving a new idea in Karl's head. 

" Go after it," the old man had said. Karl thought, 
" Why not go with it? " He loved it better than any- 
thing else in the world, even better than Hilda. 

He ran after the cart which was carrying the dear 
Hirschvogel to the station. How he managed it he 
never knew very well himself, but it was certain that 
when the freight train moved away from the station 
Karl was hidden behind the stove. It was very dark, 
but he was not frightened. He was close beside 
Hirschvogel, but he wanted to be closer still; he 
meant to get inside the stove. 

He set to work like a little mouse to make a hole 
in the straw. He pushed and pulled, making a hole 
where he guessed that the door might be. At last he 
found it and slipped through it, as he had so often 
done at home for fun, and curled himself up. He 
drew the straw together carefully and put the ropes 
in place, so that no one would have dreamed that a 
little mouse had been at them. 

Safe inside his dear Hirschvogel, he went as fast 
asleep as if he were in his own little bed at home. 
When he awoke the darkness frightened him, but he 
felt the cold sides of Hirschvogel and said softly, 
" Take care of me, dear Hirschvogel, oh, please take 
care of me." 
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Every time the train stopped and he heard the 
banging, stamping and shouting, his heart seemed to 
jump up into his mouth. When the people came to lift 
the stove out, would they find him! If they did find 
him, would they kill him? The thought, too, of Hilda 
kept tugging at his heart now and then; but he said 
to himself, "If I can take Hirschvogel back to her, 
how pleased she will be." 

At last the train stopped and awoke him from a 
half sleep. Karl felt the stove lifted by some men, 
who carried it to a cart. Then they started again on 
the journey, up hill and down, for what seemed miles 
and miles. Where they were going Karl had no idea. 

Finally the cart stopped ; then it seemed as though 
they were carrying the stove up some stairs. The 
men rested sometimes, and then moved on again, and 
their feet went so softly he thought they must be 
walking on thick carpets. 

By and by the stove was set down again, happily 
for Karl, for he felt as though he should scream, or 
do something to make known that he was there. Then 
the wrappings were taken off and he heard a voice 
say, "What a beautiful stove!" 

Next someone turned the round handle of the brass 
door, and poor Karl's heart stood still. 

"What is this?" said the man. "A live child!" 

Then Karl sprang out of the stove and fell at the 
feet of the man who had spoken. 
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" Oh, let me stay, please let me stay I " he said. 
" I have come all the way with dear Hirsehvogel 1 " 

The man answered kindly, " Poor little child I tell 
me how you came to hide in the stove. Do not be 
afraid. I am the king." 

Karl was too much in earnest to be afraid ; he was 
so glad it was the king, for kings must always be kind, 
he thought. 

" Oh, dear king ! " he said with a trembling voice, 
" Hirsehvogel was ours, and we have loved it all our 
lives, and father sold it, and when I saw that it really 
did go from us I said to myself that I would go with 
it, and I do beg you to let me live with it, and I will 
go out every morning and cut wood for it and for all 
your other stoves, if only you will let me stay beside 
it. No one has ever fed it with wood but me since I 
grew big enough, and it loves me ; it does indeed 1 " 

And then he lifted up his pale little face to the 
king, who saw that great tears were running down 
his cheeks. 

" Shan't I stay with Hirsehvogel? " he pleaded. 

" Wait a bit," said the king. " What do you want 
to be when you are a man? Do you want to be a 
wood-chopper ? " 

" I want to be a painter," cried Karl. " I want to 
be what Hirsehvogel was. I mean the potter that 
made my Hirsehvogel." 

" I understand," answered the king, and he looked 
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down at the child, and smiled. "Get up, my little 
man," he said in a kind voice ; " I will let you stay 
with your Hirschvogel. You shall stay here, and you 
shall be taught to be a painter, but you must grow up 




to be a very good man, and when you are twenty-one 
years old, if you have done well^ then I will give you 
back your beautiful stove." 

Then he smiled again and stretched out his hand. 
Karl threw his two arms about the king's knees and 
kissed his feet; and then all at once he was so tired 
and so glad and hungry and happy, that he fainted 
quite away on the floor. 

Then the king had a letter written to KarPs father. 
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telling him that Karl had drawn him some beautiful 
charcoal pictures and that he liked them so much he 
was going to take care of him until he was old enough 
to paint wonderful stoves like Hirschvogel. 

And he did take care of him for a long time ; and 
when Karl grew older, he often went for a few days 
to the old home, where his father still lived. 

In the little brown house stands Hirschvogel, tall 
and splendid, with its peacock colors as beautiful as 
ever, the king's present to Hilda ; and Karl never goes 
home without going into the great church and giving 
his thanks to God, who blessed his strange winter's 
journey in the great porcelain stove. 

— Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. 

{Adapted from Ouida.) 
plead^ed: begged. 



A MUSICAL CONTEST OF LONG AGO 

Most of my young readers know the wonderful 
story of King Midas and the Golden Touch, how 
everything he laid his hands on was turned to shining, 
yellow metal. But there is another story about him, 
which, though not so well known as that of the Golden 
Touch, also shows that King Midas was sometimes not 
so wise a monarch as he should have been. 

You may have heard how Pan, the god of the woods. 
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first made the flute from the reeds that grew by the 
river. Now this same Pan was a great favorite with 
King Midas, and the king thought him the finest mu- 
sician in the world. The nymphs of the woods, also, 
loved to hear Pan play on his flute, and at last he 
became so used to hearing his praises sung that he, 
too, thought himself the greatest musician in the 
world; and one day he went so far as to ask the great 
god Apollo to enter with him into a contest of musical 
skill. 

Apollo, the sun god, was the sweetest singer in the 
world; therefore it was a very bold thing indeed for 
Pan to challenge him. In spite of this, Apollo agreed 
to take part in the trial. 

The place of meeting was a lofty hill, not far from 
the palace of King Midas. As judge, they chose the 
ruler of the mountain, a mighty king with long white 
locks and flowing beard, and large dreamy eyes that 
seemed to have looked on the hills about him for hun- 
dreds of summers and winters. 

Midas, clothed in a purple robe, sat at the judge's 
right hand, while grouped about them were the nymphs 
and the satyrs, and all who were eager to be present 
at the coming contest. In front of the judge stood 
Apollo with his golden cloak and shining lyre, and 
Pan himself, with his goatskin flung loosely about his 
shoulders. A strange and beautiful picture it must 
have been. 
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Pan was the first to play, and, amid a breathless 
silence, he lifted his flute of reeds to his lips. 

There was something in his music that belonged 
to the woods and the rivers. You could almost hear 
the gurgling of the brooks and the sighing of the 
wind in the trees, with now and then a strange cry, as 
though a wild beast had been suddenly startled from 
its den. Yet for the first time, the listeners found his 
music a little rude and wild ; somehow it did not seem 
to fit the place or the occasion. Midas, alone, ex- 
pressed great delight at his favorite's playing and 
called him to sit by his side. 

When Pan had finished, Apollo stepped to the 
front. His hair gleamed like the sun's bright rays, 
and his eyes shone like stars. He threw open his rich 
golden mantle, and, seizing his lyre, began to play 
such sweet, heavenly music that all the listeners wept 
for joy. Even Pan threw down his flute before this 
wonderful singer, who could move people to laughter 
or to tears by touching the strings of his lyre.' 

When Apollo had finished, all the people ran up to 
him with cries of praise and thanks, and crowned him 
with a laurel wreath of victory. But Midas, foolish 
King Midas, said that, to his taste. Pan's music was 
far more beautiful than the sun god's. To punish 
him for this stupid use of his ears, Apollo changed 
them to long, furry asses' ears. 

In great excitement the king locked himself in hip 
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royal chamber and then sent for the court barber. 
After making him swear to keep the secret, Midas 
showed his asses' ears, and told the barber to make 
him a wig to hide the ugly things. 

In a short time, the wig was on the king's head, 
and he sent away the barber with the threat that he 
would kill him if he told any one the secret. The 
barber, full of fear, hastened from the palace. But 
his secret worried him until he could neither eat nor 
sleep for thinking of it; and yet he dared not tell it 
to any one. 

At last he could stand it no longer. One midnight, 
when every one was fast asleep, he took a spade, and 
walked to an open meadow which was far away from 
any dwelling place. In the center of it he dug a deep 
hole, and then, putting his mouth close to the ground, 
he whispered: 

" King Midas wears great asses' ears." 

The barber felt very much better after this, and, 
filling up the hole, went home with a lighter heart. 

Time passed, and over the hole which the barber 
had dug there grew a thicket of hollow reeds; and 
when the wind played through them they gave forth 
these strange words : 

" King Midas wears great asses' ears." 

Soon all the king's subjects came to hear of this 
secret that the reeds whispered, and then they knew 
how Apollo had punished their king for his stupid 
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judgment. But Midas could not have blamed the bar- 
ber, even if he had known about his midnight errand ; 
for in truth the poor fellow had never breathed the 

secret to a single person. 

— Grace Kupfer. 

g^od : a being who has greater power than any person ; thus, the god of 
the woods ruled over the woods and all the creatures that lived in them* 
—nymphs (nJmfs): beautiful creatures who looked like women but were 
not human. They lived in the mountains, forests, meadows, and waters. 
— satyrs (sa'tSrs): creatures of the woods, part man and part goat. 
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The moon has a face like the clock in the hall ; 
She shines on thieves on the garden wall, 
On streets and fields and harbour quays, 
And birdies asleep in the forks of the trees. 

The squalling cat and the squeaking mouse, 
The howling dog by the door of the house, 
The bat that lies in bed at noon. 
All love to be out by the light of the moon. 

But all of the things that belong to the day 
Cuddle to sleep to be out of her way ; 
And flowers and children close their eyes 
Till in the morning the sun shall rise. 

— RoBEBT Louis Stevenson. 

quays (kes) : docks where boats are loaded and unloaded. 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH 

Saul, King of Israel, was at war with the Philis- 
tines and was encamped with his army opposite the 
Philistine army. Each army rested on the side of a 
mountain with a valley between them. While they 
waited and watched each other, a champion stepped 
out of the ranks of the Philistines to challenge some 
man of Israel to single combat. 

This champion was a giant and his name was 
Goliath. His sword was so large that no ordinary 
man could carry it in one hand. He wore armor of 
heavy brass and the staff of his spear was like a great 
beam. Before him walked a man carrying a great 
shield. 

"Why have you come out to set your army in 
battle array? " he shouted. " Choose a man from your 
ranks to fight with me. If he is able to kill me, then 
will we be your servants ; but if I kill him, then shall 
you be our servants and serve us. I defy the army 
of Israel this day. Give me a man that we may fight 
together." 

When the men of Israel heard this challenge they 
were very much afraid, for there was no man among 
all their company who could match Goliath for size 
and strength. 

Now it happened that among the soldiers of Saul 
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were the three eldest sons of Jesse who lived in Beth- 
lehem. Jesse also had a younger son named David, 
a strong, fine looking lad who tended the flocks on the 
plains of Bethlehem. David was a sweet singer and 
a skillful player upon the harp. His eye was steady, 
his muscles firm and his arm sure in throwing at a 
mark. 

One day, while watching the flocks, there came a 
messenger from his father, Jesse, calling him home. 

When David reached home, his father said to him : 
"I am anxious about my sons in the army of King 
Saul. Carry this parched corn and these fresh loaves 
of bread to them, and inquire how they are. Carry, 
also, these ten cheeses as a gift from me to their 
captain." 

David rose up early in the morning, left the sheep 
with a keeper, took the parched corn, the fresh bread 
and the cheeses, and went to the army of King Saul. 
He found hig brothers and their captain and delivered 
the presents and the messages from his father. 

As he talked with them, the giant Goliath came 
up again to challenge the army of Israel, and David 
heard him. 

"What shall be done to the man that killeth 
Goliath and taketh away the reproach from Israel ? " 
asked David. 

Eliab, his eldest brother, heard this question, and 
was angry. 
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" Why did you come here," asked Eliab, " and with 
whom did you leave those few sheep in the wilder- 
ness? I know thy pride and the badness of thy heart. 
Thou art come down to see the battle." 

" What have I done now? " asked David. " Is there 
not a reason for my coming? " Then David asked 
again what would be done for the man who could slay 
the giant. 

A messenger who heard the question ran to King 
Saul to tell him of David, and Saul sent for David 
to come to him. 

" Let no man be afraid because of Goliath," said 
David. " I, thy servant, will go and fight with him." 

" Thou art not able to fight with this giant," said 
King Saul. " Thou art only a youth, and he has been 
a man of war from his youth." 

" I kept my father's sheep," said David. " When 
there came a lion and a bear and took a lamb out of 
the flock, I killed both the lion and the bear, and 
saved the lamb. This giant shall be as one of them. 
The Lord that saved me from the paw of the lion and 
the paw of the bear will save me from the hand of 
Goliath." 

" If you will go," said the King, " you must take 
my sword and my armor." But when David tried on 
the armor, he said, "I cannot go with these things, 
for I am not sure of their strength." 

He took his sling in his hand, chose five smooth 
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stones out of the brook, put them in his shepherd's 
bag, and went out to meet Goliath. 

When Goliath looked about and saw David he de- 
spised him, for he ^as but a youth. " Come to me," 
said Goliath, "I Will give thy flesh to the fowls of the 
air and to the beasts of the field." 

" Thou comest to me," said David, " with a sword, 
and spear and a shield. I come to thee in the name 
of the God of the armies of Israel whom thou hast 
scorned. This day will the Lord give thee into my 
hands ; and all the earth will know that there is a God 
in Israel." 

When Goliath drew near to meet David, David ran 
to meet Goliath. David took a smooth stone from his 
bag, fitted it into the sling and threw it with great 
force. The stone struck Goliath in the forehead and 
he fell to the earth upon his face. 

David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling 
and a stone, and there was no sword in the hand of 
David. 

Israel: Iz'ra-el.— Philistine : fl-lls'tln.— cham'pion : in this case, 
champion means one who acts or fights for another or others. Sometimes 
it means one who has overcome aU rivals in a contest. — Goliath : go-li'&th. 
— single combat: a fight in which there is only one person on each side. 
— in battle array: in the order in which they would be to start fight- 
ing.—parched com: dried com.»taketh away the reproach: takes 
away the shame or disgrace, in this case, the shame of having Goliath chal- 
lenge them without their sending out some one against him. — ^Eliab: e-li'&b. 
— preyailed oyer : gained the victory over. 
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PIPPA PASSES 

Pippa lived in a great factory town. It was a 
beautiful old city with hills on either side and a broad, 
clear river winding and turning in and out through 
the place. Great mills were built on the banks of this 
river, that its power might turn the machinery in each. 
There were many of these mills, for here were manu- 
factured great bolts of silk and hundreds of spools of 
silk every day. 

The mills furnished work for thousands of people. 
Nearly every child who was old enough worked in 
the factories, and they were proud of their old town, 
proud of the wonderful silks, which were sent out to 
all parts of the world, and happy and contented in 
their work. 

Little Pippa worked in one of the great mills every 
4ay. She loved the bright colors of the dyes, loved 
to guide the shining threads truly and firmly on the 
shuttle or spool. She was happy when she met a 
beautiful woman, clothed in wonderful silks, for she 
would whisper softly to herself : " How beautiful you 
are I I helped to make you look beautiful." 
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Every week day but one Pippa worked in the fac- 
tory. One day in the year she had for her very own, 
one bright, perfect, wonderful day. Pippa called it 
** my own day ! " She was glad when the Sabbath 
<5ame, glad to go into the great, dim, wonderfully 
lighted church, and the Sabbath she called "God's 
day " ; but this one day was her own. From morning 
till night she could do what she pleased. 

Her day always came in the summer, when the sun 
shone the longest, the flowers were the brightest, and 
the birds sang their sweetest songs. 

One day, when she came home from work, she 
said : " To-morrow will be my own day.'' And before 
she went to sleep she looked out at the great starry 
heaven and whispered softly : " Please make my day a 
bright day." 

She slept soundly all night, as tired children do, 
and when she opened her eyes in the morning her first 
thought was : " Is it a sunny day? " 

Jumping out of bed, she ran to the window and 
put her bright face out ; and, oh, what a sunny world 
she looked on ! The sunshine and the nodding flowers 
filled her heart with joy, and she sang her happiest, 
gladdest song: 

"The year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew-pearled; 
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The lark^s on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world." 

She dressed quickly, ate her simple breakfast, and 
went out of doors, for she always spent her own day, 
if possible, in the woods. The woods were a long 
way from her house, but she loved to walk, and she 
ran, singing all the way, her little bare feet making 
funny marks in the sand. Little Pippa wore shoes 
only in the coldest weather. 

As she went, singing all the way, she passed a 
house where a blind woman lived. The blind woman 
was sitting on her porch, sad and still. She thought 
the world a dreary place to live in, very dark and 
lonely, but, as Pippa ran by her, she heard her glad 
little song: 

" God's in His heaven — 
All^s right with the world." 

It made her day bright, and she said : " Why, it's 
true; all's well with my world. God's in His heaven." 

Little Pippa ran, singing, along, and she passed 
the house of a great artist, a man who painted such 
wonderful pictures that they seemed to be almost liv- 
ing. But this morning his paints did not work to 
please him, and he could not find a picture to paint, 
and he felt dissatisfied and unhappy. 
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Then suddenly he heard Pippa's clear voice carol- 
ing like a bird as she ran by. He hurried to the door 
and saw Pippa, her face raised to the sky she loved 
so dearly, her hat hanging by the strings around her 
neck, her hair shining like gold in the sun, and her 
little bare, white feet pattering along, as her voice 
rang out, clear and sweet: 

" God^s in His heaven — 
All's right with the world/* 

So the artist painted her picture, just as he saw 
her, and he called it " Joy." It was a wonderful pic- 
ture, the most beautiful picture he had ever painted. 

Pippa ran on and on, until she came to a man sit- 
ting by the roadside who should have been doing his 
Master's work, but he was discouraged, and did not 
feel brave enough, or good enough, or strong enough. 
When he heard Pippa's song, and saw her flit by, 
suddenly he knew that he was strong and brave and 
good. So he rose and went about his Master's work. 

Pippa ran on, and she found her woods. Never 
before did the birds sing so merrily, the river shine 
and ripple and gurgle so cheerily, or more perfect flow- 
ers grow for her pleasure. All the wonders of the 
woods came out to add to her joy, and she went home 
with her dress full of flowers. 

Perhaps she was tired, but she was happy and she 
whispered softly to the stars : " I did not find any one 
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to help, so I just helped myself to be happy and good 

and full of joy. You understand, God, in Your 

heaven." 

— Mrs. E. 0. Perriam. 

bolt of silk: a roll of silk, usually containing about forty yards. — 
shnttle: an instrument used in weaving. It passes a thread from side 
to side and in and out among the threads which are stretched up and 
down. 
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So here hath been dawning 

Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away! 

Out of Eternity 

This new day was bom; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did; 
So soon it for ever 

From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day : 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away? 

— Thomas Carlylb. 
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WHAT BROKE THE CHINA PITCHER 

It was a winter night, still, bright, and cold. The 
wagon wheels and footsteps creaked loudly as they 
ground into the crisp snow, and even the great, solemn 
moon looked frosty and cold. 

Katrina stood by the sitting-room window, look- 
ing out. 

" It is going to be a dreadful night," said father, 
stirring the fire ; " it is growing colder every minute." 

" Is it? " said mother. " Then, Katrina, you must 
run upstairs and empty the china pitcher in the spare 
room." 

" Yes," said Katrina, but she did not go, for she 
was looking out at the moonlight, and mother was 
rocking baby to sleep. 

Fifteen minutes passed. Baby was going to " By- 
low Land " fast, and mother spoke again : 

" Come, Katrina, go and see to the pitcher. It was 
grandma's Christmas present, and we shouldn't like to 
have it broken." 

"Yes, mother," said Katrina. "I will go in a 
minute." 

"Well, dear, be sure to remember," said mother, 
and she went off to put baby into her crib. At that 
moment in came Jamie with a pair of shining new 
skates, and Katrina forgot all about the pitcher as 
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soon as she saw them. Just outside the window stood 
the CoJd, listening and watching ; and now he chuckled 
and snapped his icy fingers. 

" That little girl will never empty the pitcher," he 
said to himself; " she's one of the careless kind. Oh, 
I know them. Let me see, where is the spare room, 
the one for company? I'll go and spend the night in 
it. Where is it, I wonder? I will hunt it up." 

He knew better than to try to get into the cozy 
sitting-room, with its bright fire, so he slipped softly 
around the house and peeped in through the kitchen 
window. Inside was a large stove glowing with coal, 
and a tea-kettle sending out a cloud of steam. 

He shook his head and muttered : " That is no place 
for me ; the heat in there would kill me in a minute, I 
must look farther." 

He went on, peeping in at one window after an- 
other, until he saw a room with no fire. "Ah," he 
whispered, " this must be the place. Yes ; that is the 
very pitcher I am going to break; and, if here isn't 
a fine crack to let me in ! " So in he went. 

" It is a pretty room," he said, " and it seems a 
pity to spoil such a handsome pitcher; but Katrina 
should not have left the water in it." 

He stole noiselessly along, chilling everything he 
touched, until he reached the washstand. Up the 
stand he went, nearer and nearer to the pitcher, until 
he could look into it. 
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" Not much, water," he whispered, " but I can make 
it do ; " and he spread his icy fingers over it. 

" Oh," cried the water, " I am so cold ! " and it 
shrank more and more. 

Very soon it called out: "If you don't go away, 
Cold, I shall certainly freeze ! " 

" Good," laughed the Cold, " that is just what I 
want you to do." 

All at once the air was filled with many little voices 
that seemed to come from the pitcher, sharp and clear 
like tinkling sleigh bells in Fairyland. 

"Hurrah!" they cried; "the Cold is making us 
into beautiful crystals. Oh, won't it be jolly, jolly ! " 

At that, the Cold pushed his finger into the water 
and it began to freeze. Then a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. The drops began arranging themselves in 
rows and lines that everywhere crossed each other ;, but 
they pushed so hard that the pitcher cried out : 

"Please stop pushing me so hard, I am afraid I 
shall break." 

" We can't stop," said the drops. " We are freez- 
iQg, and we must have more room ; " and they kept 
on spreading and arranging themselves. 

The poor pitcher groaned, and called again: 
" Don't, don't. I can't stand it." But it did no good. 
The drops kept on saying: "We must have more 
room." And they pusheji steadily and so hard that, at 
last, with a loud cry, the pitcher cracked. 
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The Cold looked around to see if there was any 
more mischief he could do. When he found there was 
none, he stole softly away through the crack in the 
window. 

Just outside was Jack Frost, looking for a good 
place to hang his pictures. The Cold told him about 
the pitcher, and away they went together, laughing as 
if it were a good joke. 

Upstairs in her snug little bed Katrina lay, and 
dreamed that grandma's pitcher was dancing on the 
counterpane, in brother Jamie's new skates. 

— Maby Howliston. 



FULFILLED 

Part I 

One Christmas Eve two poor travelers came to a 
farmhouse and begged a night's lodging. Nay, said 
the people of the house, they had no room for travelers 
and beggars! 

So the wayfarers went on their way until they 
came to a cottage where lived a poor farm-laborer 
and his wife. They knocked at the door and asked 
if they might spend the night there. They were told 
that they might stay, and welcome, if they would put 
up with such as was there, for the laborer and his wife 
were only very humble folk. 

The strangers thanked them very warmly, and en- 
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tered the house. They had not been there long when 
the wife whispered to her husband: 

"We must see if we can not find something nice 
for our guests, on the eve of such a holy festival. We 
must kill our little kid." 

" Yes, let us do that," said the man. 

So they killed the kid, and roasted it for supper, 
and they ate and were glad of heart that holy eve. 

When bedtime came, they gave their guests their 
own bed, which was the only one they had, and then 
they spread some straw upon the floor and slept there* 

Next morning they all went to church together, and 
the cottagers begged the travelers to stay with them 
the two feast-days. " For, now there is that good 
meat," said they, " you must help us to eat it." 

The strangers agreed to do this, and stayed with 
them both Christmas Day and the day following. 

On the morning of the third day, when they were 
to leave, the travelers thanked the cottagers for their 
hospitality. They were sorry, they said, that they had 
nothing to give in payment. 

" Oh, that does not matter at all ! " said both the 
man and his wife; "we did not take you in for the 
sake of any reward." 

Just as they were going out of the door, however^ 
one of the strangers said : 

" But had the kid no horns? " 

" Oh, yes," replied the man, " but they are worth 

6 
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nothing.'* He thought perhaps the strangers had some 
use for horns, and wished to ask for them. 

"How many horns had the kid?" asked the trav- 
eler again. 

" Two," answered the man, much surprised. 

" Well, then, you may have two wishes," said the 
visitor; "choose for yourselves." 

But the man said they wished for nothing save 
their daily bread, a peaceful life in this world, and 
heaven when they died. 

" God grant it ! " said the stranger ; " we will come 
again in a year's time." And they went their way. 

From that day forward everything thrived and 
prospered in the most wonderful manner with the cot- 
tagers. Everything that had been sown, or that they 
now sowed in their little bit of land, brought forth a 
hundredfold. Thus they became quite well-to-do, and 
they set to work building and adding to their house, 
making it much larger and lighter. 

Meanwhile they looked forward with gladness to 
Christmastime, when the two strangers should come 
again, for they knew very well they had to thank them 
for all this prosperity. 

Their neighbors and the village-folk wondered 
greatly at all the good things that kept streaming in 
upon them ; and the people at the farm close by, where 
the two travelers had been refused admittance, won- 
dered most of all. 
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When they heard, what the poor cottagers them- 
selves made no secret of, that all this prosperity was 
owing to the goodness of the two wayfarers who 
had been their guests last Christmas, they were bit- 
terly angry, and considered it had been as good as 
stolen from them, for they might have had the wishes 
if they had taken the travelers in. 

When these same neighbors heard that the stran- 
gers had promised to come again at Christmas, they 
begged and entreated the good-natured cottagers to 
promise them that when the travelers arrived they 
would send them on to the farm. 

way'farer : a traveler. — lidspttaHty : kindness to strangers or guests. 
— thrived: another word for prospered, succeeded. 

FULFILLED 

Part II 

On Christmas Eve, at twilight, the same two trav- 
elers came and knocked at the cottage door. Both 
the man and his wife ran out to meet them and thank 
them for all the prosperity that had come to them 
from their visit. 

The strangers then asked if they could pass the 
night there, and spend Christmas with them. Yes, 
said the man and his wife, nothing would have pleased 
them so well, but they had promised the people at the 
farm close by that they would send the strangers over 
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to them when they came. The people at the farm were 
so sorry that they had sent the strangfers away last 
year, and were anxious now to make up for it. 

" As you will," answered the strangers ; " we will 
go over there this evening, but early in the morning 
we will go to church with you." 

So they went to the farm. 

A boy had been stationed at the dodr to keep a 
lookout for them, and he at once ran in and announced 
their coming. Both the farmer and his wife rushed 
out to meet their guests, and with many apologies for 
having sent them away last year, led them into the 
best parlor. 

The farmer had killed a fat ox, and his wife had 
roasted it for them ; so there was soup and roast meat, 
and cake and good ale, and old mead and wine into 
the bargain. They had a room to themselves in the 
upper story, with two large beds in it, with feather 
mattresses and pillows. 

Next morning the strangers were up early, and the 
farmer and his wife begged them to stay at least over 
Christmas; but the wayfarers said they must be 
leaving, as they intended going to church and after- 
ward continuing their journey. The farmer there- 
upon harnessed his horses to his best carriage. 
" They must not walk there, they should drive," he 
said. 

They thanked him politely, and, before leaving. 
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one said to his host and hostess that they did not 
know what return they could make for the hospitality 
shown them, for they had no money. " But wait," he 
added, " had the ox any horns? " 

"Yes, indeed, sure enough it had," answered the 
farmer. Having heard from the cottagers of the talk 
there had been last year about the kid's horns, he 
understood at once what his guest meant. 

" How many horns had ft? " asked the stranger. 

The wife, pulling her husband by the sleeve, whis- 
pered, " Say four." 

So the man answered that the ox had fouc horns. 

" Ah ! " said the stranger, " then you can have four 
wishes, two for each of you." 

And they got into the carriage and drove to the 
church where the cottagers were awaiting them. 

The farmer himself had driven them, and he made 
all possible haste to get back home again, when, he said 
to himself, he and his wife would settle about their 
four wishes. He was just thinking of this when one of 
the animals stumbled and broke a trace. The farmer 
was obliged to get down and mend it. Then he drove 
on, but it was not long before the other horse stum- 
bled. 

" Ah ! the wicked elves take you both ! " he cried, 
and hardly had he said this before both the animals 
vanished, and there he sat in the carriage, with the 
reins in his hands, but nothing to drive. So he had 
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to leave the carriage standing there, and continue his 
journey on foot. 

Here was one of his wishes fulfilled. 

But he did not trouble himself much about that 
when he remembered that he and his wife still had 




three more. He could easily get as many horses as 
he wanted, together with many other good things. 
So he trudged quite contentedly along the high road. 

Meantime his wife was at home, waiting and wait- 
ing and longing for her husband to come that they 
might begin to wish. She went outside and looked up 
the road, but he was not in sight. 

"If he were only here, the lazy bones!" she ex- 
claimed, and as she spoke there he stood. 

" Ah ! " she cried, " now I have wasted one of my 
wishes ! But how is it you come trudging along like 
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any vagabond? What have you done with the carriage 
and horses? " 

"I wished the wicked elves might take my best 
horses, and they have taken them. You have only 
yourself to thank. There is no luck in such cheating. 
It was you who said the ox had four horns. I only 
wish two of them were sticking out of your own head.'^ 

And as soon as he had spoken, there they were. 

Three out of their four wishes had now been ful- 
filled, and the only one left belonged to the woman. 

" Dear little wife," said her husband coaxingly, 
" now make a good use of your wish and ask for a 
heap of money, that all may be well." 

" No, thank you," answered the woman, " and I 
going about with a pair of horns until the day of my 
death!" 

Determined not to do that at any cost, she straight- 
way wished the wicked elves might take the horns, and 
in an instant they vanished. 

Thus the farmer and his wife were no richer for 
all their wishes, but rather the poorer by a pair of 
horses and an ox. 

— Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. 

mead: a kind of sweet drink. — host: a man who entertains others 
at his house. — host'ess: a woman who entertains others at her house. — 
trace : a strap, rope, or chain that stretches from the horse's collar to the 
wagon. — trndg^ed : walked along. — rag^abond : one who wanders from 
place to place 
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AN ALL-THE -YEAR-ROUND STORY 

If you had only been in the right place at the right 
time and had looked in the right direction, you might 
have seen all this yourself; but since not one of you 
was anywhere near the Palace of the Future when its 
great doors swung slowly open, you did not see the 
people — one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve of them — as they came out. 
But they did come, nevertheless, and looked about 
them in a puzzled way as if they did not know what 
to do or where to go. 

Before they had much time to wonder, however, an 
old man stepped forward and greeted them heartily. 

" Glad to see you, friends ! Glad to see you. I 
knew you would come if I sent for you. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve. That's right, you are all here. And now I 
suppose you would like to know why I sent for you." 
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The twelve friends said they would indeed. 

" Look, then," said Father Time, for that was the 
old man's name ; and he opened his big cloak, which he 
had been holding close about him. 

The twelve crowded near to see, and what they saw 
was well worth looking at, for it was a dear, sweet, 
tiny baby, laughing and cooing and stretching up its 
pretty hands to be taken. 

" There ! " said Father Time, " that's my youngest 
child and his name is New Year. I do not want him 
to be all alone during his visit up on the earth, and be- 
sides, there are so many things to be sent with him 
that he could not possibly carry them all." 

" Oh ! I'll go with him ! " " And I ! " " And I ! '' 
shouted the twelve in chorus. 

'' Softly, softly," said Father Time. " You cannot 
all go at once, but you shall each have your turn. You 
shall each carry something for little New Year. My 
storehouse is right here and we can plan now what 
you shall each take, so as to have no confusion later. 
Come, January, you must be the first." 

" I will carry this banner," said January ; and he 
hrought a beautiful silken flag from the storehouse. 
On it was " Happy New Year " in flashing golden let- 
ters^. January had a large pack upon his back. This 
was full of snow, with which he intended to make 
snowy hillsides where the children might coast. 

" February," called Father Time ; and a little fellow 
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stepped forward and ran into the storehouse. Pres- 
ently he came out with a package of valentines in one 
hand and George Washington's picture in the other. 

" You have chosen well," said Father Time, " val- 
entines for fun, and George Washington's picture to 
remind people of that good man." 

"March!" "March where?" said February. 
" March ! " said Father Time, a trifle sternly. 

"Oh, excuse me," said February, skipping off to 
talk with January. 

March was rather a wild looking fellow, and very 
noisy and excited ; but he showed that he had a good 
heart and liked to make people happy. When he came 
out of the storehouse, behold ! he had chosen kites for 
the children to fly, a big bunch of silvery pussy willows, 
and a few, a very few, flowers, just one or two daffo- 
dils and crocuses and some spears of green grass. 

" But see," said he, " and listen ! This is my great- 
est treasure and the one that will be best loved." And 
there was a warbling bluebird perched upon his hand. 

"April!" called Father Tune. 

April danced forth from the waiting group, curt- 
sied to Father Time, and ran to the storehouse. She 
brought out a lapful of violets and a flock of robins. 

"Right, right!" said Father Time. 

" And now. May, run in and choose your burden." 

Another pretty maiden answered this call; and 
a beautiful sight she was, especially after she had 
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been in the storehouse. She was laden with apple blos- 
soms and wreaths, and carried a long pole; and she 
walked to the sound of music, for velvety bees hummed 
about her and birds of many kinds filled the air with 
their warbling. 

" Music and dancing and flowers ! " said May. 
^*The children shall have a merry time when I am 
with them." 

"Have you forgotten the soldiers?" asked Father 
Time. 

" Oh ! no," said May, a tender look upon her bright 
face. " The most and best of my flowers are for Me- 
morial Day." 

May took her place with those who had gone before, 
and Father Time called, " June ! " saying : " Hasten all 
you can, dear June, for there are still many to follow 
you.^' 

So June made no delay in choosing, but chose well, 
nevertheless, for she brought roses in such profusion 
that one could scarcely see her lovely face peeping out 
from among the flowery branches. 

" Strawberries, too, good Father Time," said June ; 
" I couldn't resist taking the strawberries, too." 

Father Time smiled fondly. People always smile 
upon June, for every one loves her. 

" July ! " called Father Time. 

Into the storehouse and out again in a trice bounded 
a lively boy. 
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" The minute I saw these I knew they were what I 
wanted," said he, showing Father Time a package of 
fireworks and waving an American flag. 

" Hnrrahl " cried Father Time, " that's right ! But 
have you also the book of American history? " 

"Here it is," said July; "these things were fas- 
tened to it, so I brought them all along together." 

"Right again," said Father Time. "Flags and 
fireworks wouldn't be of much account without that. 
Now, August, go see what you would like." 

August returned with golden sheaves bound upon 
his back, and carrying a great flower-decked basket. 

" In the basket I have put as much fruit as I can 
carry," said August ; " and yet there is so much left 
that whoever takes the rest will have a rich load." 

" That shall be you, September," said Father Time. 
" Nothing would suit you better, I am sure, with your 
warm heart and your strong arms." 

September accordingly loaded himself with beauti- 
ful fruits — apples, pears, peaches, grapes — ^not a bit 
less delicious than those which August had brought. 

October was next called. He was a breezy fellow. 

"Ha, ha!" he laughed. "Who will be welcomed 
more than I, with these ripe nuts and these beautiful 
colored leaves!" 

" Oh ! " said Father Time, " I fear my storehouse 
has no more treasures. Each one of you has taken so 
much. Go, look, November." 
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November came forward rather sadly, but looked 
cheerful enough after his return from the storehouse. 
He fairly staggered under the weight of the golden 
pumpkin^ and the big fat turkeys which he carried. 

" What do you say to these? " said he triumphantly. 
" But the best thing is in my pocket, a paper which 
tells that Thanksgiving Day belongs to me." 

"True enough," assented Father Time. "And 
now, December," said he turning to the last waiting 
figure, " you, I know, will find no warbling birds nor 
budding flowers; yet are you, above all others, a joy 
bearer." 

December disappeared into the storehouse ; but soon 
stepped out transfigured. No warbling birds had she, 
indeed, but lacked not for music ; for snatches of glad- 
dest carols burst from her lips from time to time. No 
fresh flowers bloomed for her in beauty and fragrance, 
but holly berries gleamed brightly among glossy green 
leaves and a delicious odor came from the little fir tree 
which she carried over her shoulder. Looking up, one 
could see a large star which shed its silvery rays upon 
her. 

But the wondrous light that shone all about was not 
from star or moon or sun, but from a picture in her 
hand upon which she fixed her gaze. The picture was 
of a baby lying in a manger. 

Father Time's eyes softened as he looked upon it, 
and his voice was full of love as he said : " Ah the best 
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of days and the best of gifts is yours, December. Fit- 
ting it is that you should be the last and that the love 
and joy that you bear should be left to the earth as the 
last memory of the year. 

"And now, friends all," said Father Time, "will 
you kindly form in a procession so that each may 
know certainly when his turn will come?" • 

The twelve laden friends did as Father Time re- 
quested and filed slowly past him. He called their 
names as they went by, that there should be no mistake : 
" January, February, March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September, October, November, December." 
All were in their right places. 

— Emilie Poulsson. 

profa'sion: plenty, a great many. — in a trice: in an instant. — 
sheayes: bundles of stalks of grain bound together. — assent'ed: agreed. 
^transflg^nred : changed in appearance. 



THE WORLD'S MUSIC 

The world's a very happy place, 

Where every child should dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face, 

And never sulk for anything. 

I waken when the morning's come. 
And feel the air and light alive 

With strange sweet music like the hum 
Of bees about their busy hive. 
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The linnets play among the leaves 
At hide-and-seek, and chirp and sing; 

While, flashing to and from the eaves. 
The swallows twitter on the wing. 

The twigs that shake, and boughs that sway; 

And tall old trees you could not climb ; 
And winds that come, but cannot stay. 

Are gaily singing all the time. 

From dawn to dark the old mill-wheel 
Makes music, going round and round; 

And dusty-white with flour and meal, 
The miller whistles to its sound. 

And if you listen to the rain 

When leaves and birds and bees are dumb, 
You hear it pattering on the pane 

Like Andrew beating on his drum. 

— Gabriel Setoun. 



BERGETTA'S. MISFORTUNES 

Old Bergetta lay asleep on the doorstep in the sun. 

This morning she was having a beautiful nap in the 
spring sunshine. Her two little white fore paws were 
gathered in under her chin, and she had encircled her- 
self with her tail in the most comfortable way. 

Now and then she lifted her sleepy lids and winked 
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a little, and perhaps she saw, or did not see, the bright 
blue ocean at the end of the rocky slope before her, and 
the outline of Appledore Island across the sparkling 
water, and the white sails here and there, and the 
white clouds dreaming in the fresh sky of spring. 

Presently a sound broke the stillness, very slight 
and far off ; but she heard it, and pricked up her pretty 
pink-lined ears and listened. 

Two men, bearing a large basket between them, 
came in sight, approaching the house from the beach. 
The basket seemed heavy; the men held each a handle 
of it, and very silently went with it round to the back 
entrance of the house. 

Bergetta settled her head once more upon her 
folded paws, and tried to go to sleep again. But the 
thought of the basket prevented. 

"What could be inside that basket? 

She got up, stretched herself, and lightly and noise- 
lessly made her way round to the back door and went 
in. The basket stood in the middle of the floor. 

Bergetta wasn't afraid. She went slowly toward 
it to investigate its contents, but when quite close to it 
she became aware of a curious noise going on inside 
of it, a rustling, crunching, dull, clashing sound which 
was as strange as it was alarming. She stopped and 
listened. 

Suddenly a queer object thrust itself up over the 
edge of the basket, and a strange shape began to rise 
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gradually into sight. Two long, dark, slender feelers 
waved about in the air for a moment ; two clumsy claws 
grasped the rim of the basket ; and a dark bottle-green- 
colored body patched with red, bristling with points and 
knobs, and cased in hard, jointed armor, rose into view. 

It was a living lobster. 

You who have never seen a living lobster would be 
quite as astonished as the cat was. When you see 
these shell-fish they have been boiled and are bright 
scarlet all over. But a living lobster seems a mixture 
of spider and dragon. Its jet-black shining eyes are 
set on short stalks and stick out from its head, and the 
round balls turn about on their stems to look around 
the world. It has a long, jointed tail, which it claps 
together with a loud clash, and with which it draws 
itself backward wonderfully fast. 

Such was the hard and homy monster that raised 
itself out of the basket and fell with a loud noise all in 
a heap on the floor before Bergetta. She drew back in 
alarm, and then sat down at a safe distance to watch 
this strange creature. 

For a long time all was still. The lobster lay just 
where it had landed. Inside the basket a faint stirring 
and rustling and clashing was heard from the other 
lobsters, that was all. 

Very soon Bergetta felt herself becoming very 
much bored with this state of tilings. She crept a 
little nearer the basket. 

7 
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" I needn't be afraid of that thing," thought she, 
" it doesn't move any more." 

Nearer and nearer she crept. At last she reached 
the lobster. She put out her paw and touched its hard 
shell. It took no notice of this, though it saw Bergetta 
with its queer eyes on stilts. 

She tried another little pat, whereat the lobster 
waved its long feelers, that streamed away over its 
back in the air, far beyond its tail. 

That was charming. Bergetta was delighted. The 
monster was really playful! She gave him another 
little pat with her soft paw, and then playfully boxed 
his ears, or the place where his ears ought to be. Still 
the lobster scarcely stirred. 

Bergetta continued to tease the lobster. It was 
such fun ! First with the right and then with the left 
paw she gave him little cuffs and pushes and pats 
which moved him no more than a rock. At last he 
seemed to become suddenly aware that he was being 
treated with more familiarity than was agreeable from 
an entire stranger, and began to move his great front 
claws uneasily. 

Still Bergetta frisked about him, until he thrust out 
his eight smaller claws with a gesture of displeasure, 
and opened and shut the clumsy teeth of the larger 
ones in a way that was quite dreadful to behold. 

" This is very funny," thought Bergetta. " I won- 
der what it means ! " and she pushed her little white 
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paw directly between the teeth of the larger claw which 
was opening and shutting slowly. Instantly the two 
sides snapped together with a tight grip, and Bergetta 
uttered a scream of pain. 

Alas, alas ! In vain she tried to get away; the lob- 
ster's claw clasped her delicate paw in a grasp alto- 




gether too close for comfort. Crying with fear and 
distress, Bergetta danced about all over the room ; and 
everywhere Bergetta danced the lobster, too, was sure 
to go. Up and down, over and across they went in the 
wildest kind of a jig. Such a noise ! Bergetta crying 
and the lobster clattering, and the two bouncing about 
together ! 

At last some one heard the noise, and coming to 
the rescue thrust a stick between the clumsy teeth and 
loosened the grip of the cruel claw. Poor Bergetta 
limped oif to comfort herself as best she might. 
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For days she went limping about, so lame she could 
hardly creep round the house. When at last she began 
to feel a little better, she strayed one day into the same 
room, and seeing what she rightly guessed to be a pan 
of milk on the table, jumped first into a chair, and then 
up on the table to investigate. Naughty Bergetta ! 

When she lifted up her head after her first taste of 
the cream oh, horror! — ^what did she see? 

Just opposite her on the table was another lobster 
with its long feelers bristling. It had been boiled, by 
the way, but of course Bergetta could not know this 
comforting fact. Bright scarlet, with its dull dark eyes 
pointed straight at her, there it lay. 

Now it was washing day, and just under the edge 
of the table, behind Bergetta, on the floor, a tub full 
of hot suds had been left. 

So eager had she been to look into the milk-pan, 
that she had not discovered the tub before, and now her 
fright was so great that she gave one leap backward 
and fell, splash ! into the tub of warm suds. 

Dear, dear! what a commotion! With eyes, ears, 
nose, and mouth full of soapy foam, she crawled out of 
it and ran to the door, leaving a long stream of suds 
on the floor as she went. 

^ * — Celia Thaxter. (Adapted,) 

Bergretta: b6r-jSt'ta.— inyesfigate: try to find out.— drag'on : an 

imaginary animal, supposed to be something like a serpent. — bored: 
wearied by dullness. — commo^tion : disturbance, disorder. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ARBUTUS 

In the North Country there once lived an old, old 
man all alone in his wigwam among the pine trees. 
His hair and beard were long and white, and he wore 
a bearskin to keep him warm. 

All abont his wigwam it was winter. The little 
brooks were locked fast nnder their ice, the wind cried 
in the trees, and not a squirrel or a blue jay was to 
be seen. The old man crouched over his bit of fire 
and shivered because he was so cold. 

But one day there came through the woods a beau- 
tiful maiden. Her cheeks were as pink as roses, her 
eyes were as soft and dark as the skies at twilight, and 
her hair was as brown as October's nuts. The most 
beautiful thing of all was this : wherever she stepped 
on the frozen ground with her white slippers made of 
lilies, the dew fell and the sweet grasses and ferns grew. 

So she came to the old man's wigwam. Her breath 
was as sweet as clover, and when she entered the tent 
it became warm and fragrant, like a June day. 

" Why do you come here? '' asked the old man. " I 
have breathed on the woods, and it is winter." 

"When I breathe," said the maiden, softly, "the 
violet and the wind-flower blossom." 

" I shake my locks," said the old man, " and snow 
covers all the earth." 
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" I toss my curls," said the maiden, " and the warm 
rain falls." 

" When I walk among the trees, the leaves fall, the 
squirrels and the beavers hide, and the blue jay and 
the wild geese fly south." 

"When I come," said the maiden, "the branches 
break into leaves, the brooks sing, and the birds fly 
back again." 

And as the maiden spoke, the air in the wigwam 
grew warmer and warmer, and the old man lay down 
upon the ground, for his eyes were heavy with sleep. 
The maiden kneeled down beside him and just rested 
her warm fingers on his forehead. And where the old 
man had lain there was, all at once, only a mass of 
green leaves with soft moss growing all about. 

^* I am stronger than the winter," said the maiden. 

Then she took from her dress the loveliest pink and 
white flowers, and she hid them under the green leaves. 

"I will give you my most precious flowers," she 
said, " and my sweetest breath, but whoever picks you, 
Arbutus, must kneel, as I do." 

Then the maiden floated away over the woods, the 
hills, and the plains, and wherever she went the flow- 
ers sprang up and summer came upon the earth. 

— From an Indian Myth. 

wlg^wam : an Indian house. It is in the shape of a cone and is made 
of poles and skins.— Urbu'ttis : a little pink and white flower which grows 
close to the ground and blossoms early in the spring. 
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THE BOY-LIFE OF LINCOLN 

He was long ; he was strong ; he was wiry. He was 
never sick, was always good-natured, never a bully, 
always a friend of the weak, the small and the un- 
protected. 

He must have been a strange looking boy. His 
skin was sallow, and his hair was black. He wore a 
linsey-woolsey shirt, buckskin breeches, a coon-skin 
cap, and heavy " clumps " of shoes. He grew so fast 
that his breeches never came down to the tops of his 
shoes, and, since he did not wear stockings, you 
could always see " twelve inches of shinbones," sharp, 
blue, and narrow, between his shoes and his breeches 
leg. 

He laughed much, was always ready to give and 
take jokes and hard knocks, had a squeaky, changing 
voice, a small head, big ears — and was always what 
Thackeray called a " gentleman." 

Such was Abraham Lincoln at fifteen. 

He was never cruel, mean, or unkind. His first 
composition was on cruelty to animals, written because 
he had tried to make the other boys stop "teasin^ 
tarrypins," that is, catching turtles and putting hot 
coals on their backs just to make them move along 
lively. 

He had to work hard at home; for his father 
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Tvould not work, and things needed to be attended 
to if "the place" was to be kept from dropping to 
pieces. 

He became a great reader. He read every book 
and newspaper he could get hold of, and if he came 
across anything in his reading that he wished to re- 
member he would copy it on a shingle, because writ- 
ing paper was scarce, and either learn it by heart 
or hide the shingle away until he could get some 
paper to copy it on. His father thought he read 
too much. 

" It will spoil him for work," he said. " He doesn't 
do half enough about the place, as it is now, and books 
and paper are no good." 

But Abraham, with all his reading, did more work 
than his father any day; his stepmother, too, took 
his side and at last got her husband to let the boy 
read and study at home. 

" Abe was a good son to me," she said, many years 
after, " and we took particular care when he was read- 
ing not to disturb him. We would just let him read on 
and on till he stopped of his own accord." 

The boy kept a sort of shingle scrap-book ; he kept 
a paper scrap-book, too. Into these he would put 
whatever he cared to keep, poetry, history, funny 
sayings, fine passages. He had a scrap-book for his 
arithmetic "sums," too, and one of these is still 
in existence with this boyish rhyme in a boyish 
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scrawl, underneath one of his tables of weights and 
measures : 

Abraham Lincoln 

his hand and pen 

he will be good but 

god knows When. 

God did know when; and that boy, all unknowingly, 
was working toward the day when his hand and pen 
were to do more for humanity than any other hand or 
pen of modern times. 

Lamps and candles were almost unknown in his 
home, and Abraham, flat on his stomach, would often 
do his reading, writing, and ciphering in the firelight, 
as it flashed and flickered on the big hearth of his log- 
cabin home. 

One day Abraham found that a man for whom he 
sometimes worked owned a copy of Weems's " Life of 
Washington." This was a famous book in its day. 
Abraham borrowed it at once. When he was not read- 
ing it, he put it away on a shelf, a board resting on 
wooden pins. There was a big crack between the 
logs behind the shelf, and one rainy day the " Life of 
Washington" fell into the crack and was 'soaked al- 
most into pulp. 

Old Mr. Crawford, from whom Abraham borrowed 
the book, was a cross, cranky, and sour old fellow, and 
when the boy told him of the accident he said Abraham 
must " work the book out," 
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The boy agreed, and the old fanner kept hun so 
strictly to his promise that he made him " pnll fodder " 
for the cattle three days, as payment for the book! 
And that is the way that Abraham Lincoln bought his 
first book. For he dried the copy of Weems's " Life 
of Washington " a.nd put it in his " library." But what 
boy or girl of to-day would like to buy books at such 
a price? 

This was the boy-life of Abraham Lincoln. It was 
a life of poverty, privation, hard work, little play and 
less money. The boy did not love work. But he 
worked. His father was rough and often harsh and 
hard to him, and whatever Abraham learned was by 
making the most of his spare time. 

— Elbridge S. Brooks. 

bally: one who threatens those weaker than himself. — saPlow: of a 
yellowish color. — lin'sey-wool'sey : cloth made of linen and wool mixed. 
— haman' ity : mankind, the human race. — ciphering (a' fSr-Ing). — doing 
examples in arithmetic. — pull fodder : pull off the leaves or blades from, 
cornstalks for food or fodder. — priva'tion : need. 



THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 
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And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 



The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared : 

This was their welcome home I 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst the pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land? 
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There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 

They have left unstained what there they found, 

Freedom to worship God ! 

— Felicia Hemans. 

Exiles : people who have had to leave their native country. — hoar'y : 
white with age.— spoils : things taken by force.— shrine : a sacred place. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF ARACHNE 

In an ancient city of Greece, there lived a young 
girl named Arachne, whose parents had once been 
very poor and humble. Arachne, however, brought 
wealth and comfort into their little cottage, through 
her great skill in spinning and embroidering. 

Such beautiful things did she fashion with her 
wool, and so graceful did she look as she worked with 
her spindle, that great lords and ladies came from 
every part of the land to see her at her work. Her 
name was famous throughout Greece, and princes and 
merchants paid her great prices for her wonderful 
embroidery. 

So, as I said, wealth and comfort took the place of 
poverty in Arachne's home, and the parents blessed 
their daughter, and all of them lived very happily. 
Thus it might have gone on until they died, had not 
Arachne's head been turned by the praises that were 
showered upon her from all sides. 

She became so vain about her work that she could 
think of nothing but how wonderful she was. One 
day she boasted that, though she was only a humble 
girl, she was far more skillful than the goddess Mi- 
nerva. Minerva was the goddess of wisdom and of 
war; but in her spare moments she amused herself 
by doing just such work as had made Arachne fa- 
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mous, embroidery in wool, or tapestry, as it was 
called. 

Now there was no fault that displeased the gods 
more than conceit ; so when Minerva heard of the girl's 
bold speech, she was much astonished, and thought she 
would visit Arachne to see what she meant by her 
boast. 

Accordingly, she took the form of an old, gray- 
haired woman, and, leaning on her staff, as though 
too feeble to stand up straight, she came into the little 
room where Arachne sat spinning. She joined the 
circle that surrounded the maiden at her work, and 
listened to the girl's boastful claim that she could 
outdo Minerva herself in skill. 

Then the old woman spoke : " My daughter," she 
said, laying her hand on Arachne's shoulder, " listen 
to the advice of an old woman who has had much ex- 
perience in life. Be content to rule as queen of your 
art among women, but do not compare yourself with 
the gods. Ask pardon for the foolish words you have 
just spoken. I promise you that Minerva will grant it." 

But the young girl only looked cross and ugly, as 
she answered in a very churlish tone, " You are an old 
woman and you speak like one. Let Minerva come and 
try her skill with mine, and I will prove my words. She 
is afraid of the test, or else why does she not come? " 

Then Minerva dropped her staff and cried, " Lo I 
she is come ! " and she took on her true shape and 
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showed herself in all her godlike splendor. The by- 
standers fell upon the ground and worshiped her. 
But Arachne, foolish Arachne, held her head high, and 
did not show the least fear or awe; on the contrary, 
she again asked Minerva to enter into a trial of skill. 

Without more words, the goddess and the humble 
girl took their stand, each before an empty loom, and 
began to work in silence. The group behind them was 
breathless with wonder and awe. 

In the center of Minerva's loom there soon ap- 
peared figures telling the story of a famous contest in 
which the gods had taken part; and into each of the 
four corners she wove a picture of the fate that had 
overtaken daring mortals who had opposed the gods. 
These were meant as a warning to Arachne. 

But Arachne worked on at her loom, with the color 
glowing in her cheeks and her breath coming very fast. 
And such beauty as grew under her skillful fingers! 
You could almost see the birds fly and hear the lapping 
of the waves on the shore, and the clouds seemed float- 
ing through real air. But the stories that she pictured 
were all chosen to show that even the gods could some- 
times make mistakes. 

When she laid down her spindle, Minerva, in spite 
of her anger at the girl's boldness, was forced to admit 
that Arachne had won the contest. But this only made 
her wrath the greater ; and when Arachne saw the look 
of anger in Minerva's face, she suddenly felt how 
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foolish and wrong she had been. It was too late now 
for repentance. The goddess seized the beautiful web, 
and tore it into shreds. Then she raised her shuttle 
and struck Arachne three times on the head. 




Arachne was too proud to submit to such treatment. 
She seized a rope which lay near her on the floor, and 
would have hung herself, to end her shame and sor- 
row, but Minerva held her back and cried, " Nay, you 
shall live, wicked girl, but henceforth you shall hang 
from a thread, and all your race shall bear the same 
punishment forever." 

In an instant Arachne's hair fell off, and her face 
became so small that her body looked very large next 
to it, though in reality it, too, had diminished in size. 
Her fingers were changed into ugly spider's legs and 
hanging from her thread, she spun and spun forever. 
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If you can find a dnsty old comer in an attic, or 
if you will look closely along your garden wall, per- 
haps you will see, if not Arachne herself, at least one 
of her race, spinning and spinning away at a web, as 
a punishment for that foolish girl's vanity. 

— Gbacb Ktjpfbr. / 

Arachne: a-rik'ne.— Minerya : mln-8r'va.— chur'lish : rude.— mor'- 
tals: human beings, people. — submit': surrender. — ^all your race: all 
your children and your children's children. — dimin'ished : grown smaller. 



MOTHER SPIDER 

It was a beautiful day in midsummer. The meadow 
was alive with busy little creatures astir in the bright 
sunlight. A long line of ants came crawling down the 
path, carrying provisions to their home under the elm 
tree ; and an old toad came hopping down through the 
grass, blinking in the warm sun. Just a little higher 
up the bees were droning drowsily as they flew from 
flower to flower; and above them all, seeming almost 
in the blue sky, a robin was calling to his mate. 

Pretty soon Mrs. Spider came down the path. She 
seemed to be in a great hurry. She looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, but kept straight ahead, 
holding tightly to a little, white bag which she carried 
in her mouth. She was just rushing past Mr. Toad 
when a big, black beetle came bumping by, stur* 
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bled against Mrs. Spider and 
knocked the bag out of her 
mouth. 

In an instant Mrs. Spider 
pounced down upon him, and, 
though he was so much big- 
ger than she, he tumbled over 
on his back. While he was 
trying to kick himself right 
side up once more, Mrs. 
Spider made a queer little 

dash, took up her bag, and ran off through the 

grass. 

"Well, I never!" said Grasshopper Green, who 

was playing seesaw on a blade of grass. 

" No, nor I," grumbled Mr. Beetle, as he wriggled 

back to his feet. " I didn't want her bag. She needn't 

have made such a fuss.'' 

"She must have had something very fine in that 

bag," said Grasshopper Green, "for 

she was so frightened when she 

dropped it. I wonder what y^7>^^ 

it was;" and he balanced ^^^^^fi 

himself on his glass blade -^^V ?^^i , 

until a stray breeze blew 

him off, and then he 

straightway forgot about 

Mrs. Spider altogether. 
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Two weeks after this, Grasshopper Green started 
out for a little exercise before breakfast. Just as he 
reached the edge of the brook, he saw Mrs. Spider 
coining toward him. She was moving quite slowly, 
and no longer carried the little, white bag. As she 
came nearer, he could see that she had something on 
her back. 

"Good morning, neighbor," called Grasshopper 
Green ; " can I help you carry your things t " 

"Thank you," she said, "but they wouldn't stay 
with you, even if they could stay on when you give 
such great jumps." 

" They ! " said Grasshopper Green. And then, as- 
he came nearer, he saw that the things on Mrs. 
Spider's back were wee, little baby spiders. 

" Aren't they pretty children? " she asked, proudly^ 
" I was so afraid that something would happen to my 
eggs that I never let go of the bag once, except when, 
that stupid Mr. Beetle knocked it out of my mouth." 

"Oho," said Grasshopper Green, "so that was^ 
what frightened you so ! Your bag was full of eggs I 
And now, you are going to carry all those children on 
your back? Doesn't it tire you dreadfully? " 

"I don't mind that a bit," said Mrs. Spider, "if 
only the children are well and safe. In a little while 
they will be able to run about by themselves, and then 
we shall be so happy here in the meadow grass. Oh,, 
it's well worth the trouble, neighbor Grasshopper." 
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" Yes," said Grasshopper Green, " I have a dozen 
wee boys of my own at home; and that reminds me 
that it is time to go home to breakfast! Good-bye, 
neighbor. I hope the children will soon be running 
about with you. You certainly are taking good care 
of them. Good-bye." 

Then home he went; and proud, happy Mother 
Spider kept on her way to hunt for a breakfast for 
the babies she loved so well. 

— Frances Bliss Gillespy. 




THE TREE 

The Tree's early leaf buds were bursting their brown ; 
'' Shall I take them away? " said the Frost, sweeping 
down. 

" No, leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to 
crown. 
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The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung; 
"Shall I take them away!" said the Wind, as he 
swmig. 

" No, leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown," 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 

The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl: " May I gather thy berries nowf " 
"Yes, all thou canst see: 
Take them; all are for thee," 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs 
low. 

— Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 



THE FIRST GRENADIER 

When Napoleon the Great was emperor of France 
he fought many battles and won many famous vic- 
tories. He was greatly loved by his soldiers, and his 
praise was one of the highest honors they cared to win. 

One day, one of his soldiers, named La Tour 
d'Auvergne, was sent away from the main army alone 
to attend to some important business. While on his 
way he heard that a regiment of Austrians had been 
sent to besiege a French fort that guarded a narrow 
path, or pass through the mountains. 
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This pass was a very important place; and if the 
Austrians gained possession, it would be a sad thing 
for the French army. La Tour d'Auvergne knew this, 
and he determined to try to reach the fort and warn 
the commander before the Austrians arrived. He 
climbed the mountain with all speed; but when he 
reached the fort, he found that the French soldiers 
who had been there had fled. 

Thirty good muskets and plenty of ammunition had 
been left behind; and the lookout had even left his 
telescope lying on the watch-tower. Looking through 
the telescope. La Tour d'Auvergne saw that the Aus- 
trians were still some distance away, and he bravely 
determined to try to hold the fort alone as long as 
possible. He knew that it would be of great service 
to Napoleon to have the enemy's advance checked 
even for a little while. 

The pass was steep and narrow, and the Austrians 
could enter it only two at a time; so that one man 
with thirty muskets ready could do much to check the 
advance of the enemy. 

He hastily blocked up the main entrance to the fort 
with all the lumber that could be found, then loaded 
every gun, and placed extra ammunition where it 
could easily be reached when the guns needed reload- 
ing. By this time it was dark, and there was nothing 
to be done but to wait for the Austrians to come. 

About midnight he heard the sound of many feet. 
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In an instant his hand grasped a musket ; and as soon 
as he thought the enemy had entered the pass, he fired 
once, twice, as rapidly as possible. No return shots 
were fired; and from the short, quick commands of 
the officers, he decided that the Austrians had been 
surprised and confused by his greeting. 

Nothing further was heard until sunrise the next 
morning, when the Austrian commander called upon 
the garrison to surrender. La Tour d'Auvergne re- 
ceived the messenger bearing the flag of truce. 

" Tell your commander," he said to the messenger, 
"that the garrison will defend the pass to the last 
man." 

When the messenger reported to his commander, a 
gun was hauled into the pass to open fire upon the fort. 
The only place upon which the cannon could be sta- 
tioned was opposite the tower, within easy musket 
range. 

As soon as the gun was in place, La Tour d'Au- 
vergne sent such a rain of lead upon the gunners that 
the enemy were forced to withdraw. The Austrians 
bravely followed their leaders a second time up the 
narrow pass ; but La Tour d'Auvergne's firing was so 
rapid and so sure that fifteen men fell before the whole 
body retreated. A third time they tried, and again 
they had to retreat. 

By sunset the Austrians had lost forty-five men, 
and at dark the commander sent a second messenger 
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under a flag of truce to demand that the fort sur- 
render. 

The day had seemed endless to the poor French 
soldier. He was very much in need of food and rest 
and sleep ; but what were weariness and hunger if he 
could only hold the fort twelve hours longer! In that 
time, he knew the French commander would be able to 
make all necessary preparations against the Austrian 
army. 

So he sent the messenger back to tell his commander 
that he would surrender the fort at sunrise the next 
morning on condition that the garrison be allowed to 
march out with its arms to join the French army. To 
these terms, the Austrians gladly agreed. 

At sunrise the Austrian troops were drawn up in 
line on either side of the pass, leaving a space open 
for the garrison from the fort. The heavy door swung 
open, and La Tour d'Auvergne, staggering under his 
load of thirty muskets, passed slowly down between 
the lines of troops. Not a soul followed him out of 
the fort. 

"Why does not the garrison appear!" asked the 
surprised commander. 

"I am the garrison. Colonel," said La Tour 
d'Auvergne, saluting. 

" What ! " said the colonel, " do you mean to tell me 
that you have held that fort single-handed against my 
whole regiment? " 
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"I have had that honor, Colonel," answered the 
grenadier. 

"What possessed yon to try to do snch a thing, 
Grenadier?" 

" The honor of France was at stake." 

The colonel looked at La Tonr d'Auvergne with ad- 
miration. Then raising his hat he said, " Grenadier, 
I salute yon. You are the bravest of the brave." 

Under a flag of truce, La Tour d'Auvergne returned 
to his army with the honors of a conqueror, the thirty 
muskets borne before him. The Austrian colonel 
wrote a message to the French commander, telling 
of La Tour d'Auvergne's brave service. 

Napoleon would have given the hero high honors, 
but he refused them all. By the emperor's special 
order, however, he was called the First Grenadier of 
France, and by that title he was known by both friends 
and foes. 

La Tour d'Anyergne: la toor' d5-vftrft'.— besiege (bs-sej): to sur- 
round with an armed force. — ammnnition (am-ma-nlsh' tin) : powder, 
shot, etc. used to load guns of any kind. — tSPSscope: a long tube in 
which there are certain kinds of glasses that make distant objects look 
near. — gSr'rYs5n: a body of soldiers doing duty in a fort. — flag of 
truce : a white flag which shows that all fighting must stop while 
it is flying.— withdraw : retreat. — grenadier (gr5n-a-d6r') : a kind of 
soldier. 
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THE MOCK TURTLE 

The man who wrote this story wrote several books which have been 
enjoyed by many thousands of children. The book from which this story 
is taken is called "Alice's Adventures in Wonderland," and tells about a 
little girl named Alice who ran after a white rabbit whom she saw running 
through the fields. He was talking to himself, and seemed to be in a great 
huny. When he disappeared in a hole, Alice, following him, fell for a long 
distance and landed in Wonderland, a very strange place inhabited by all 
kinds of queer creatures that could talk. At the time this story begins, 
Alice is on the searshore of Wonderland talking to a Mock Turtle and a 
Gryphon. 

The Mock Turtle sighed deeply, and drew the back 
of one flapper across his eye. He looked at Alice, and 
tried to speak, but for a minute or two, sobs choked his 
voice. 

" Same as if he had a bone in his throat," said the 
Gryphon: and set to work shaking him and punching 
him in the back. At last the Mock Turtle recovered his 
voice, and with tears running down his cheeks went 
on again: 

" You may not have lived much under the sea." 

" I haven't," said Alice. 

" And perhaps you were never introduced to a lob- 
ster," said the Mock Turtle. 

" I once tasted — " said Alice, but checked herself, 
and said, " No, never." 

" So you have no idea what a delightful thing a 
lobster quadrille is ! " 



--**:d 
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" No, indeed," said Alice. " What sort of a dance 
is it?" 

" Why," said the Grjrphon, " you first form into a 
line along the sea-shore " 

" Two lines," cried the Mock Turtle. " Seals, tur- 
tles and so on. Then, when you have cleared the jelly- 
fish out of the way ^" 

" That generally takes some time," interrupted the 
Gryphon. 

" You advance twice " 

" Each with a lobster as a partner ! " cried the 
Gryphon. 

" Of course," said the Mock Turtle, " advance twice, 
set to partners " 

" Change lobsters, and retire in the same order," 
said the Gryphon. 

" Then, you know," the Mock Turtle went on, " you 
throw the " 

" The lobsters ! " shouted the Gryphon, with a bound 
in the air. 

" As far out to sea as you can " 

" Swim after them ! " screamed the Gryphon. 

" Turn a somersault in the sea 1 " cried the Mock 
Turtle, capering wildly about. 

"Change lobsters again!" yelled the Gryphon. 

"Back to land again, and that's all the first fig- 
ure," said the Mock Turtle, suddenly dropping his 
voice. And the two creatures, who had been jumping 
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about like mad things all this time, sat down again 
very quietly and sadly, and looked at Alice. 

"It must be a very pretty dance," said Alice 
timidly. 

"Would you like to see a little of it?" asked the 
Mock Turtle. 




" Very much indeed," said Alice. 

" Come, let's try the first figure ! " said the Mock 
Turtle to the Gryphon. "We can do it without the 
lobsters, you know. Which shall sing? " 

" Oh, you sing," said the Gryphon, " I've forgotten 
the words." 

So they began solemnly dancing round and round 
Alice, every now and then treading on her toes when 
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they passed too close, and waving their forepaws to 
mark the time, while the Mock Turtle sang this, very 
slowly and sadly : 

" Will you walk a little faster," said a whiting to a snail, 
*' There 's a porpoise close behind us, and he 's treading on my 
tail. 
See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all advance I 
They are waiting on the shingle — wiU you come and join the 
dance ? 

** You can really have no notion how delightful it will be 
When they take us up and throw us, with the lobster out to 

sea!" 
But the snail replied, " Too far, too far ! " and gave a look 

askance. 
Said he thanked the whiting kindly, but he would not join 

the dance. 

*' What matters it how far we go? " his scaly friend replied, 
** There is another shore, you know, upon the other side. 

The farther off from England the nearer is to France ; 

Then turn not pale, beloved snail, but come and join the 
dance." 

" Thank yon, it is a very interesting dance to 
watch," said Alice, feeling very glad that it was over 
at last : " and I do so like that curious song about the 
whiting." 

"Oh, as to the whiting," said the Mock Turtle, 
*^ you've seen them, of course? " 

" I believe so," said Alice. " They have their tails 
in their mouths, and they are all over crumbs." 
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" You are wrong about the crumbs," said the Mock 
Turtle. " Crumbs would all wash off in the sea. 
But they have their tails in their mouths; and the 
reason is " — here the Mock Turtle yawned and shut 
his eyes. 

" Tell her the reason, and all that," he said to the 
Gryphon. 

"The reason is," said the Gryphon, "that they 
would go with the lobsters to the dance. So they got 
thrown out to sea. So they had to fall a long way. So 
they got their tails fast in their mouths. So they could 
not get them out again. That's all." 

" Thank you," said Alice, " it is very interesting. 
I never knew so much about a whiting before." 

"I can tell you more than that if you like," said 
the Gryphon. "Do you know why it is called a 
whiting?" 

"I never thought about it," said Alice. "Why?" 

" It does the boots and shoes," the Gryphon replied 
very solemnly. 

Alice was puzzled. " Does the boots and shoes I " 
she repeated in a wondering tone. 

"Why, what are your shoes done with?" asked 
the Gryphon. " I mean, what makes them so shiny? " 

Alice looked down at them, and thought a little be- 
fore she gave her answer. " They are done with black- 
ing, I believe." 

"Boots and shoes under the sea," the Gryphon 
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went on in a deep voice, " are done with whiting. Now 
you know." 

" And what are they made of? " asked Alice. 

" Soles and eels, of course," the Gryphon replied 
rather impatiently : " any shrimp could have told you 
that." 

" If I'd been the whiting," said Alice, whose 
thoughts were still running on the song, "I'd have 
said to the porpoise, 'Keep back, please: we don't 
want you with us ! ' " 

" They were obliged to have him with them," said 
the Mock Turtle. " No wise fish would go anywhere 
without a porpoise." 

" Wouldn't it, really? " said Alice in a tone of great 
surprise. 

" Of course not," said the Mock Turtle. " Why, if 
a fish came to me, and told me he was going on a jour- 
ney, I should say, 'With what porpoise?'" 

" Don't you mean ' purpose ' ? " said Alice. 

" I mean what I say," the Mock Turtle replied in 

an offended tone. 

— Lewis Carroll. 

quadrille (kwa-drfl') : a dance in which four couples of dancers per- 
form several different kinds of steps called figures. — set to partners : a 
term used in the dance. It means that the partners walk up to each other 
and bow. — retire : go back. — porpoise (por'-ptis) : the name of a large fish. 
— shingle : fine sand such as there is on the sea-shore. — askance (a-skftns') : 
aside.— shrimp : a kind of shell-fish. It is very small. . 
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A RAT TALE 

Part I 

Huggy was an old rat when he died, very old in- 
deed. He was born in the middle of a corn rick, and 
there he might have lived all his little life had not 
the farmer who owned the rick caused it to be pulled 
down. 

" That was Huggy's first experience of moving, and 
it was done in such a hurry that he had hardly time to 
be sorry. It was pitch dark when his mother shook 
him up roughly and told him to " come along," or he 
would be killed by the farmer, and poor Huggy, blink- 
ing his sleepy eyes, struggled out of his snug little bed 
into the cold, black night. 

Several old rats met him at the entrance of the rick, 
and sternly bade him stay where he was and make no 
noise, for the leader was about to speak. Huggy was 
wide-awake by this time. The rat spirit of adventure 
was roused within him, and he listened eagerly to the 
clear voice of the leader. 

"Friends, old and young, this is not a time for 
many words, but I want you all to know the cause 
of this sudden disturbance. Last night I was run- 
ning about the farmer's kitchen, when in came 
the stable-boy tapping at an empty com sieve which 
he had in his hand. He said a few words to the 
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fanner, who rose hastily, and together they left the 
kitchen. 

"I followed at a little distance. They went straight 
to the stable and talked for some time with their backs 
to the com bin. After a while I managed to scramble 
up and look into it, only to see what I dreaded most. 
The corn bin was empty! To-morrow they will pull 
down this rick, thresh the corn, and fill the empty bin. 
So, my friends, nnless we mean to die by dog, stick, or 
fork, we had better be off as soon as it is daylight." 

There was a scraping of feet all ronnd, and a gen- 
eral rush of anxious mothers into the rick to fetch out 
their young. Huggy was waiting at the entrance and 
as soon as he caught sight of his mother, he raced off 
with her to join the crowd at the back of the rick. 

The leader arranged them in lines of ten abreast, 
and after walking up and down to see that all were in 
their places, he gave a shrill squeak and the column 
started. They marched steadily for about two miles — 
slowly, of course, because of the young ones. 

At length they came to a field where a man with 
a pair of horses was ploughing. His coat, in which 
his dinner was wrapped, lay on the wall some little 
distance from him. Seeing such a number of rats, he 
left his horses, ran for his life and hid behind a knoll, 
whence he could view what happened without himself 
being seen. To his great disgust, he saw the creatures 
first crowd about his coat, then run over it, and ^ 
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eat out of his pocket the bread and cheese his wife 
had provided for his dinner! 

That was a stroke of luck for the rats. They had 
not counted on so early a breakfast and it was with 
light hearts they performed the rest of their journey. 

Huggy was very glad when it was over. He had 
never been so far in his life, he was only three weeks 
old. Their new home proved to be a cellar, on one 
side of which were many pipes running straight to the 
kitchen, and on the other a large window opening to 
the outside air. 

It was early in the afternoon when they arrived, 
so they had plenty of time to settle down before 
night. Huggy, having chosen his corner, ran off to 
look around. First he went to the kitchen, peeped up 
through a hole in the floor, and, seeing no one about, 
carefully crept out and sniffed into all the cupboards. 

As he was coming out of the last he beheld a sight 
which made his little heart turn sick. There, in a cor- 
ner which Huggy had not noticed before, lay a huge 
dog half asleep! And so great was Huggy's fright 
that he squeaked, very faintly indeed, yet loud enough 
to set Master Dog upon his feet. 

Next minute they were both tearing across the 
kitchen. Huggy was a wee bit in front, but so little 
that he could feel the dog's hot breath behind him. 
There was the hole, and bump! scrabble! scrabble! 
Huggy was safe! Safe! yes, but oh, so frightened! 
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And what made him smart so dreadfully? His tail 
was gone, bitten off by the dog ! 

Ah, Huggy, my poor little rat, if it had not been 
for that foolish little squeak of fright yon might have 
been as other rats are ; but now I Slowly he crept back 
to the cellar, where he had to endure the jeers of his 
young companions and the good advice of his elders. 

It was some weeks before Huggy fully recovered 
himself, and more weeks still before he had the cour- 
age to appear among his companions as the " tailless 
rat." At last he did crawl out, and because he looked 
so shy and frightened, the other rats were kind, and 
let him alone. 

The old rat, who was the leader, took a great fancy 
to him, and used to allow Huggy to go with him on 
his adventures. This was considered a great favor 
among the older rats, and Huggy was very proud of it. 

One night he and the leader were out together, 
when their walk happened to take them, as it gener- 
ally did, around by the pantry. As a matter of course, 
they went in, and made a good meal from a loaf of 
bread which had been left standing on the shelf. 

Beside the loaf was a box of matches, and Huggy 
could not be happy until he had found out what was 
inside. First he gnawed the box a little, and find- 
ing it was not very good to eat, he began to play 
with it. Suddenly, without any warning, there was a 
splutter and a flare. Huggy and the leader were out- 
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side in a twinkling, leaving the pantry in . a blaze. 
Luckily no great damage was done, for the flames 
were seen and put out in time. 

rick: a stack or pile.— knoll (nol): a little hill or mound. — Jeers: 
unkind remarks. 
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Part II 

So, little by little, Huggy was led on. The follow- 
ing week the leader made up a party to invade the 
hen-house. Of course Huggy was among the number 
chosen. It required no little skill to creep noiselessly 
up the broken ladder, visiting the various nests ar- 
ranged along each side of the walls. Laying hens are 
nervous ladies, and, if startled, make enough noise to 
waken a town. 

Once up the ladder, each rat took a turn to slip in 
behind the hen, and gently roll one egg at a time from 
under her. 

When they had collected about a dozen eggs, the 
next move was to take them safely down the ladder 
into the cellar. This was very soon done. Huggy lay 
down on his back, nestled an egg cosily between him- 
self and his two front paws ; a feather was put through 
his mouth, by which means a rat on either side dragged 
him along. 

Huggy found it rather rough on his back going 
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down the ladder, but with a good supper in view, 
he could bear most things. The eggs having been 
brought thus to the level of the ground, the rats 
dragged them in the same way slowly and carefully 
down to the cellar. 




Thus time went on. Huggy had noticed for some 
time how gray and feeble the leader was becoming; 
nor was he much surprised when, one day, he told him 
that he, Huggy, would have to take his place as leader 
of the rats. 

Two days after this the old rat died, leaving 
Huggy to succeed him; and a fine lot of mischief did 
that rat and his followers get into. 

The pantry was their favorite haunt, where joints 
of meat were hung on hooks "quite out of reach of 
those rats," as the cook said. But Huggy thought dif- 
ferently, and in a twinkling ten large rats had run up 
the wall and down the hook, and were gc^ 
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meat as fast as they could. But there was one hook in 
the center of the ceiling which Huggy could not reach ; 
from this hook a nice fat duck was hung by a string. 

" If only I could get on to that hook I should gnaw 
the string, and the duck would fall," thought he. 

Huggy got no further. An idea had come to him 
which he quickly made known to the others. The plan 
seemed to be understood, for they all ran to an old 
chair, which was standing just under this center hook. 

The strongest rat went first, climbed up the back 
of the chair, and balanced himself on the top ; Number 
Two followed and carefully balanced on Number One; 
Number One then squeaked, which meant he could 
bear no more, tt was a pity he could not stand one 
more; for,, as they were, the topmost rat could just 
reach the prize, and though he nibbled all round as far 
as he could, it was not what might be called " a square 
meal." 

The cook was astonished when, next morning, she 
found only three-fourths of the duck remaining. 

" Ah ! " she said, " I'll be even with you yet, you 
cunning beasts 1 " and that night she sliced up part of 
a duck with some cheese, and put it in the pantry. 

At his usual hour, when all was dark and quiet, 
Huggy and his followers arrived, and seeing their 
prize under their very noses, were very careful. But 
Huggy seemed to know the cook's plan. 

"To-night and to-morrow night you may eat it," 
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he said, " but beware of the third." So they ate the 
duck and enjoyed it that night and the next, but the 
third night the dish was left untouched. 

The cook was up betimes that morning, so that she 
might bury the bodies before breakfast. Her dog, the 
same who had robbed Huggy of his tail, followed her 
into the pantry. On seeing the plate just as she had 
left it the night before, the cook, in her astonishment, 
forgot the dog, who, finding no one to forbid him, 
licked the dish with great relish. 

Poor dogl In spite of all efforts to save him, he 
died ten minutes afterwards ; and the cook learned her 
lesson also, for she never tried poisoning rats again. 

Here end the chief events of Huggy's life, all, at 
least, that are worth recording. 

Some years after the death of the dog I was sitting 
in the twilight close to a steep path which led from the 
cellar down to the river, when what should I see but 
three large rats coming slowly towards me. The mid- 
dle one was the largest, and evidently blind, for he had 
in his mouth a long straw, by which the other two led 
him carefully down the path. As the three passed I 
recognized the center one as Huggy the Tailless. 

Next morning my little Irish terrier, Jack, brought 
him to me in his mouth, dead ; and I buried him under 
a rosebush in a sunny corner of the garden. 

— Evelyn Grieve (Adapted). 

inyade: to enter; usually, to enter by force. — ^betJ" 
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HOW JERUSALEM WAS SAVED 

King Hezekiah, feeling that the Lord was with 
him, because he had prospered in all things, rebelled 
against the king of Assyria, refusing to pay tribute. 

And because of his refusal, it came to pass that, in 
the fourteenth year of his reign, the new king of Assy- 
ria, Sennacherib, came up with a large army and con- 
quered him, making him pay three hundred talents of 
silver and thirty talents of gold. In order to raise this 
tribute Hezekiah had to strip off the gold with which 
the doors and pillars of the temple were overlaid, 
besides giving up all he had in his own treasury. 

Sennacherib had promised to depart from Heze- 
kiah's kingdom if he would pay the tribute, but soon 
after the tribute was paid, the Assyrian king changed 
his mind and determined to destroy Jerusalem and all 
the cities of Judah. 

To this end he sent a letter to Hezekiah saying that 
he would surely destroy the city of Jerusalem and kill 
or take captive all Hezekiah's people. He named over 
nine countries that he had destroyed, and asked where 
the nine kings of those countries were. 

Poor King Hezekiah was as frightened as he could 
be when he read that letter. He knew well how powerful 
the king of Assyria seemed to be, and that he had de- 
stroyed those nine countries and captured their kings. 
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Hezekiah knew, on the other hand, that everything 
was possible with God. He took the letter up to the 
temple and besought God to save His people and the 
Holy City from the hand of Sennacherib. 

Then the prophet Isaiah assured King Hezekiah, 
saying, " Thus saith the Lord concerning the king of 
Assyria. * He shall not come unto this city, nor shoot 
an arrow here, nor come before it with shield, nor 
~cast a bank against it. By the way that he came, by 
the same way shall he return, and shall not come into 
this city. For I will defend this city for mine own 
sake, and for my servant David's sake.' " 

And it came to pass that night that one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand men in the Assyrian camp 
died, smitten by the angel of the Lord. When people 
came to the camp the next morning, they found that all 
the soldiers were dead. 

Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, having no sol- 
diers, departed to his home at Nineveh. 

— ^JosEPHiNE Heermans (Adapted). 

Hezekiah : hSz-e-ki'a.— Assyria Xs-sJt '^A.— pay tribute : pay a cer- 
tain amount of money or other valuable thing for the sake of peace or pro- 
tection.— Sennacherib : sSn-n&k'8r-lb. — ^taient of silyer: about ninety- 
four pounds of silver. — ^talent of gold : about two hundred and ten pounds 
of gold.— temple : a church. — prophet (pr6f '5t) : one who tells what is 
going to happen.— Isaiah : l-z&'y a.— besought : begged.— The Holy City : 
Jerusalem.— b^tulc : a mound of earth behind which the enemies might 
hide and from which they might shoot their arrows. — ^smitten : destroyed. 
— Nineyeh: nJn'§-Teh. 
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A SAILOR'S SONG 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 



Oh for a soft and gentle wind I 

I heard a fair one cry; 
Bnt give to me the snoring breeze. 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 
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There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

— Allen Cunningham. 

gallant: brave, strong.— mar'iners : sailors.— hgr'ltage : something 
which passes from father to son, a birthright. 



HOW PINS ARE MADE 

Metal pins were made by hand in the sixteenth 
century. Before that time small skewers of ivory or 
wood were used, just as the negroes in the country 
districts of the South use the long thorns of thiB haw 
tree to-day. 

The first metal pins were probably made of gold, 
because in England they were considered such a lux- 
ury that the makers were not allowed to sell them 
publicly except on two days of the year. Then it be- 
came the custom, at the beginning of each year, for 
husbands to give their wives money to buy a few pins. 
To this day, for this reason, money allowed to a 
woman for private spending is called " pin money." 
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Many packages of pins may be bought now for 
the amount asked for a single pin in those days; 
yet each one of these little articles, so cheap that 
the least coin in any country is large enough to 
buy many of them, needs very expensive machinery 
and the attention of several men and women to 
make it. 

The process of making the wire from which the 
pins are manufactured is not considered in pin mak- 
ing, because the wire is made by one manufacturer 
and sold by him to another who makes the pins. This 
wire comes in coils of great length, and is just the size 
of the body of the pin. 

It is first drawn between six or eight little rollers, 
to press all the bends and kinks out of it. The 
machine which does this also winds the wire care- 
fully on a large reel; and this reel is placed on a 
spindle attached to the machine which makes the 
pins. 

When a reel is put on the spindle a workman 
places the free end of the wire between two steel 
rollers, which draw it in and feed it properly to the 
cutters. After this it continues to feed itself. When 
the wire has left the rollers it passes into a groove 
where the machine cuts off the proper length and then 
forms the head of the pin. 

When this is finished the pin is passed into one 
of a great many grooves in the face of a wheel about 
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a foot across, and just as wide across its face as the 
pin is long. 

When the pin is taken by the wheel it has no point ; 
but as the wheel turns it rubs the pins against an out- 
side band, which causes each one to roll in its groove, 
and at the same time carries it past a set of rapidly 
moving files, which rub against the blunt end and 
sharpen it roughly. 

The pins next pass against the faces of two grind- 
ing wheels, which smpoth the points, and then to a 
rapidly moving leather band having fine emery glued 
pn its face. This gives them the final polish; and as 
they leave the band they are dropped into a box un- 
derneath the machine. This machine works so rap- 
idly that it makes seven thousand five hundred pins in 
an hour. 

After this the pins are plated with tin to give them 
a bright silvery appearance. They are prepared for 
plating by being first washed in an acid, to remove all 
grease, and then dried by being placed, a bushel or 
so at a time, with about the same quantity of sawdust, 
in a machine called a tumbling barrel. This is sim- 
ply a cask hung on a shaft, which passes through it 
lengthwise. The shaft is made to turn by means of a 
belt, and, in doing this, it turns the barrel. In two or 
three hours the sawdust cleans the pins and wears 
away any little roughness which the machine may have 
caused. 
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Pins and sawdust are taken together from the bar- 
rel and allowed to fall in a steady stream through a 
blast of air. As the sawdust is lighter, it is blown over 
into a large, room-like box, while the pins, being heav- 
ier, fall into a bin below. 

After this they are spread out in trays and again 
plated with tin. They are then washed in a tank of 
water and put into other tumbling barrels with hot 
sawdust. When they have been dried and cleaned, 
they are put into a large, slowly-turning copper-lined 
tub. The constant rubbing against the tub and against 
one another polishes them. 

Pins of all lengths were formerly allowed to be- 
come mixed and after polishing they were separated 
by a machine ; but it has been found cheaper to make 
each size by itself. 

From the polishing tub the pins are carried to 
the " sticker," where they fall from a box into a 
number of slits. The pins, hanging by their heads, 
slide down to the machinery which sticks them into 
the paper. 

By this wonderful machine a pin is taken from 
each slit, and all the pins are stuck at once into 
the two ridges which have been crimped in the pa- 
per by a wheel that holds it in place. While this 
wheel crimps the paper it also spaces the rows, so 
that when filled with pins the paper will fold up 
properly. 
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This whole machine is so delicate in its action 
that a single bent or imperfect pin will canse the 
machine to stop feeding; yet its operation is so rapid 
that one machine will stick ninety thousand pins an 
hour. 

As the long strip of paper on which the pins are 
stuck comes from the machine it is cut into proper 
lengths by giris, who then fold and pack the papers in 
bundles ready for shipment. 

— Harky Platt (Adapted). 

skew'er: a pin-shaped bit of wood, metal, or other material. — ^lax'ury: 
something pleasing that costs a great deal or is difficult to obtain. — maiiit* 
fact^ured: made.~^m'erj : a powder used for polishing. 



THE NIGHT WIND 

Have you ever heard the night wind go " Tooooo T *' 

'Tis a pitiful sound to hear ! 
It seems to chill you through and through 

"With a strange and speechless fear ; 
'Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 

When folks should be asleep. 
And many and many's the time I've cried 
To the darkness that brooded far and wide 

Over the land and deep : 
" Whom do you want, lonely night, 
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That you wail the long hours through? " 
And the night would say in its ghostly way: 
" Yooooooo ! 
Yooooooo ! 
Yooooooo ! " 

My mother told me long ago 

(When I was a little lad), 
That when the night went wailing so, 

Somebody had been bad ; 
And then, when I was snug in bed, 

"Whither I had been sent. 
With the blankets drawn up round my head, 
I'd think of what my mother'd said. 

And wonder what boy she meant I 
And, " Who's been bad to-day? " I'd ask 

Of the wind that hoarsely blew ; 
And the voice would say in its meaningful way : 
" Yooooooo I 
Yooooooo ! 
Yooooooo I " 

That this was true I must allow — 

You'll not believe it, though ! 
Yes, though I'm quite a model now, 

I was not always so. 
And if you doubt what things I say, 

Suppose you make the test ; 
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Suppose, when you've been bad some day, 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest — 
Suppose you ask, " Who has been badf " 

And then you'll hear what's true : 
For the wind will moan in its ruef ulest tone 
" Yooooooo I 
Yooooooo ! 
Yooooooo ! " 

— Eugene Field. 

deep : the deep sea. — mod'el : pattern to be followed. — make the test : 
try.— rae'falest: saddest, most mournful. 



SAINT LAUNOMAR'S COW 

Part I 

Saint Launomar had once been a shepherd boy in 
the meadows of sunny France, and had lived among 
the gentle creatures of the fold and byre. So he un- 
derstood them and their ways very well, and they 
knew him for their friend. 

Saint Launomar had a cow of whom he was fond, 
a sleek black and white beauty, who pastured in the 
green meadows near the monastery where he lived, and 
came home every evening to be milked. 

Mignon was a very wise cow; you could tell that 
by the curve of her horns and by the wrink^ * ' ^ 

10 
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forehead between the eyes, and especially by the way 
she switched her tail. And indeed, a cow ought to be 
wise who has been brought up by a whole monastery 
of learned men, with Launomar, the wisest person in 
all the country, for her master and friend. 

It was a dark night after milking time, Launomar 
had put Mignon in her stall with a supper of hay 
before her, and had wished her good-night and a pleas- 
ant time chewing her cud. Then he had shut the heavy 
bam door and had gone back to his cell to sleep 
soundly till morning. 

But no sooner had his lantern disappeared through 
the gate of the monastery, than out of the forest came 
five black figures, creeping, creeping along the wall 
and across the yard and up to the great oak door. 
They were all wrapped up in long black cloaks, and 
wore their caps pulled down over their faces. They 
were wicked looking men, and they had big knives 
stuck in their belts. It was a band of robbers; and 
they had come to steal Launomar's cow, who was known 
to be the handsomest in all that part of the world. 

Very softly they forced open the great door, and 
very softly they stole across the floor to Mignon's stall 
and threw a strong rope about her neck to lead her 
away. But first they were careful to tie up her mouth 
in a piece of cloth so that she could not low and tell 
the whole monastery what danger she was in. 

Mignon was angry, for that was just what she had 
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meant to do as soon as she saw that these were no 
friends, but wicked men who had come for no good to 
her or to the monastery. 

But now she had to go with them dumbly, although 
she struggled and kicked and made all the noise she 
could. But the monks were already sound asleep and 
snoring on their hard pallets, and never guessed what 
was going on so near to them. 

Even Launomar, who turned over in his sleep and 
murmured, " Ho, Mignon, stand still 1 '* when he dimly 
recognized a sound of kicking — even Launomar did not 
waken to rescue his dear Mignon from the hands of 
those villains who were taking her away. 

The robbers led her hurriedly down the lane, across 
the familiar meadows and into the thick woods, where 
they could hide from anyone who happened to pass by. 

Now it was dark, and they could see but dimly 
where they were going. The paths crossed and criss- 
crossed in so many directions that they soon began 
to quarrel about which was the right one to take. They 
did not know this part of the country very well, for 
they were strangers from a different province. 

Very soon the robbers were lost in the tangle of 
trees and bushes and did not know where they were^ 
or in which direction they ought to go. 

One said, " Go that way,** pointing north. 

And one said, " No, no I Go that way," pointing 
directly south. 
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The third grumbled and said, " Ho, fellows 1 Not 
so, but this way," and he strode toward the east. 

While the fourth man cried, " You are all wrong, 
comrades. It is there we must go," and he started to 
lead Mignon toward the west. 

But the fifth robber confessed that indeed he did 
not know. 

" Let us follow the cow," he cried ; " she is the only- 
one who can see in the dark. I have always heard that 
animals will lead you aright if you leave the matter 
to them." 

Now as the other robbers really did not have the 
least idea in the world as to which was the right direc- 
tion, this seemed to them as sensible a plan as any. 
So they took the rope from Mignon's head and said, 
^' Hi, there ! Get along. Cow, and show us the way." 

Mignon looked at them through the dark with her 
big brown eyes, and laughed inside. It seemed too 
good to be true! They had left her free, and were 
bidding her to guide them on their way out of the for- 
est back to their own country. 

Mignon chuckled again, so loudly that they thought 
she must be choking, and hastily untied the cloth from 
her mouth. This was just what she wanted, for she 
longed to chew her cud again. 

She tossed her head and gave a gentle "Moo!** 
as if to say, " Come on, simple men, and I will show 
you the way." But really she was thinking to herself, 
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" Aha I my fine fellows. Now I will lead you a pretty 
chase. And you shall be repaid for this night's work I '^ 

Mignon was a very wise cow. She had not pas- 
tured in the meadows with blind eyes. She knew the 
paths north and south and east and west through the 
forest ; and even in the dark of the tangled underbrush 
she could feel out the way quite plainly. But she said 
to herself, "I must not make the way too easy for 
these wicked men. I must punish them all I can now 
that it is my turn." 

So she led them roundabout and roundabout, 
through mud and brambles and swamps; over little 
brooks and through big muddy ponds where they were 
nearly drowned, roundabout and roundabout all night 
long. 

They wanted to rest, but she went so fast that they 
could not catch her to make her stand still. And they 
dared not lose sight of her big whiteness through the 
dark, for now they were completely lost and could 
never find their way out of the wilderness without 
her. 

Lannomar: iS'no-mftr. — fold: a place or pen where sheep are kept. 
^byre (bir) : a cowhouse.— mon'astery : a house where very religious men, 
called monA;0, live.— Mignon : mIn'ySn.— low: moo.— pallets : straw beds. 
— proy'lnce : a part of a country, a district— chuckled : laughed quietly. 
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SAINT LAUNOMAR'S COW 

Pabt II 

All night long Mignon kept the robbers panting 
and puflSng and wading after her, till they were all 
worn out, cold and shivering with wet, scratched and 
bleeding from the briars, and cross as could be. 

But when at last, an hour after sunrise, Mignon 
led them out into an open clearing, their faces bright- 
ened. 

" Oh, I think I remember this place,'' said the first 
man. 

"Yes, it has a familiar look We must be near 
home," said the second. 

" We are at least twenty-five miles from the monks 
by this time," said the third, " and I wish we had some 
breakfast." 

" By another hour we shall have the cow safe in 
our home den," said the fourth, "and then we will 
have some bread and milk." 

But the fifth interrupted them saying, "Look I 
Who is that man in gray? " 

They all looked up quickly and began to tremble; 
but Mignon gave a great " Moo ! " and galloped for- 
ward to meet the figure who had stepped out from be- 
hind a bush. It was Saint Launomar himself ! 

He had been up ever since dawn looking for his 
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precious cow; for when he went to milk her he had 
found the barn empty, and her footprints with those 
of the five robbers in the moist earth had told the story, 
and pointed which way the company had gone. 




But it was not his plan to scold or frighten the 
robbers. He walked up to them, for they were so sur- 
prised to see him that they stood still and trembled, 
forgetting even to run away. 

" Good-morning, friends," said Launomar kindly. 
" Ton have brought back my cow, I see, who to-night 
for the first time has left her stall to wander far. I 
thank you, good friends, for bringing Mignon to me. 
For she is not only a treasure in herself, but she is my 
dearest friend and I should be most unhappy to lose 
her." 

The men stood staring at Launomar in astonish- 
ment. They could hardly believe their eyes and their 
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ears. Where did he come from? What did he 
mean? 

But when they realized how kind his voice was, 
and that he was not accusing them nor threatening 
to have them pmiished, they were very much ashamed. 
They hung their heads in shame ; and then all of a sud- 
den they fell at his feet, the five of them, confessing 
how it had all come about and begging his pardon, 

" We stole the cow, Master,'^ said the first one, 

" And carried her these many miles away,^^ said the 
second. 

"We are wicked robbers and deserve to \ye pun- 
ished," said the third. 

" But we beg you to pardon us," cried the fourth. 

" Let us depart, kind Father, we pray you," begged 
the fifth. " And be so good as to direct us on our way, 
for we are sorely puzzled." 

" Nay, nay," answered Saint Launomar pleasantly, 
" the cow hath led you a long way, hath she notf You 
must be both tired and hungry. You cannot journey 
yet." 

And in truth they were miserable objects to see, 
so that the Saint's kind heart was filled with pity, rob- 
bers though they were. 

" Follow me," he said. 

By this time they were too weak and weary to 
think of disobeying. So meekly they formed into a 
procession of seven, Launomar and the cow going 
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cheerfully at the head. For these two were very glad 
to be together again, and his arm was thrown lovingly 
about her glossy neck as they went. 

But what was the amazement of the five robbers 
.when in a short minute or two they turned a corner, 
and there close beside them stood the monastery it- 
self, with. the very barn from which they had stolen 
Mignon the night before! 

All this time the clever cow had led them in great 
circles roundabout and roundabout her own home. 
And after all this scrambling and wading through the 
darkness, in the morning they were no farther on their 
journey than they had been at the start. What a wise 
cow that was! And what a good breakfast of bran 
porridge and hay and sweet turnips Launomar gave 
her to pay for her hard night's work. 

The five robbers had a good breakfast, too; but 
perhaps they did not relish it as Mignon did hers. For 
their consciences were heavy; besides, they sat at the 
monastery table, and all the monks stood by in a row, 
saying nothing, but pursing up their mouths and look- 
ing pious ; which was trying. And when the robbers 
came to drink their porridge Launomar said mildly: 

" That is Mignon's milk which you drink, sirs. It 
is the best milk in France, and you are welcome to it 
for your breakfast to-day, since we have such reason 
to be grateful to you for not putting it beyond our 
reach forever. 
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"Ah, my friends, we could ill spare so worthy a 
cow, so good a friend, so faithful a guide. But I trust 
that you will not need her services again. Perhaps 
by daylight you can find your way home without her 
if I direct you. The highroad is plain and straight 
for honest men. I commend it to you." 

So, when they were refreshed and rested, Lau- 
nomar led them forth and pointed out the way as he 
had promised. He and Mignon stood on the top of 
a little hill and watched them out of sight. Then they 
turned and looked at one another, the wise Saint and 
his wise cow. 

And they both chuckled inside. 

— ^Abbie Fabweuj Brown. 

bran porridge : a thin pudding made by boiling bran, the coarse part 
of ground grain, in water.— their consciences were heary : that is, they 
knew they had done wrong and were ashamed.— pnrsing np their months : 
drawing up their mouths in wrinkles. — pions : religious. — I commend it 
to yon: I advise you to take it. 



THE POLICEMEN AND WHAT THEY 
ARE FOR 

A great city has thousands of policemen. They 
are like an army in Boston or New York or Chicago. 
Even the little cities and the towns have a force of 
policemen, or at least a few constables. All these po- 
licemen, with their captains and other officers must 
be paid by the people. What are they for? What 
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good do they do, that we should keep them in our 
pay? 

Some one may answer: " The police are appointed 
to catch or arrest thieves and others who break the 
laws, and to bring them to court, and, later, take them 
to jail. They run after boys who steal apples or pears, 
or who throw stones on the streets." 

But, if you should follow a policeman a whole day, 
it would often happen that he would not arrest or 
chase any one. He walks back and forth over his beat 
and no one offers to do any mischief. 

"Yes," you will say, "but every one knows that 
the policeman is there, and bad men are afraid and 
keep out of his way." The rogues also know that the 
country is covered with policemen; so that if they com- 
mitted a crime in Philadelphia or Brooklyn, and es- 
caped to California, a telegraph message could be sent 
in a few moments to San Francisco to notify the police 
there to be on the watch and arrest them. Thus, all 
the policemen in the country help one another. 

Yes, and if some very great wrong has been done, 
the police in Canada and over the ocean, in London 
or Paris, will also help our police at home to catch a 
dangerous man and keep him from doing harm to his 
fellows ; for all the people in the world, who stand by 
the laws of justice, are friends and helpers to one 
another. 

We must not think that the policemen are all the 
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time looking for rogues. Most people are too sensi- 
ble to be rogues and thieves or to break the laws and 
get themselves into trouble. The policeman is on the 
watch wherever he goes, and especially in the night, 
for any sign of fire. If he sees anywhere a little 
blaze or smoke, he finds out what it is. Sometimes he 
is able to put a fire out before it does any harm ; some- 
times he has to ring the alarm for the engines. 

There are careless clerks who forget to lock up 
their stores at night. The policeman must try the 
doors and see that all is right. The policeman, you 
see, is really a watchman. 

If every one did right, and there were no longer 
thieves and robbers in the land, we should not need 
nearly so many policemen, but we should still need 
public watchmen in every great town, for there are 
many people who are not really wicked, but who 
become very careless. They forget to remove the ice 
from their sidewalks; they throw rubbish into the 
gutter; they keep nuisances, as, for instance, ugly 
dogs, on their premises, without thinking of their 
neighbors' comfort or safety; they drive, or ride bi- 
cycles, as if the whole street belonged to them. The 
policemen must look after these careless people; he 
must remind them of the rules of the city; he must re- 
port them if they continue to forget; sometimes it is 
necessary to arrest them, for a very careless man may 
do as much harm as if he were a bad man. 
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There is another part of the work of the police 
that many of ns forget. Perhaps it is the pleasantest 
part of their work. They must help people who are 
in need or distress. If a little child loses his way, if 
any one meets with an accident or is taken sick, if 
a team breaks down, if a poor tramp is found by the 
roadside almost frozen to death, the policeman must 
lend a hand. Perhaps he will call for a doctor, or he 
will telephone for help to the station house, or he will 
get the injured man into the hospital. 

The good policeman is always ready also to answer 
the questions of any who need to be shown their way. 
If you should not know a single person in a great city^ 
the first policeman whom you should meet ought to be- 
friend you and advise you where to go and what to do. 

You will often see a policeman stationed at the 
crossing of a crowded street to keep the teams and 
cars in order, and to see that no woman or little child 
is run over. Or he will stand at the doors of a great 
hall or theatre, and prevent the people in the crowd 
from hurting one another. 

We see now what kind of men we need for our po- 
lice. In the first place, we need strong, healthy men, 
who can bear the rain and snow, and the summer heat 
and winter cold. We need brave men who are not 
afraid to stand alone in the night, who would die 
rather than desert their post; for the policemen are 
like sentinels on duty. 
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A policeman must be thoroughly honest and truth- 
ful. He must be a man whom we all can trust. If he 
finds a purse full of money he must report it and try 
to discover the owner. 

The policeman must also be a kind and friendly 
man. We have seen that one of his duties is to look 
after little children, the weak, the aged, those who 
need help. But more than this, the policeman must 
be kind toward those who break the laws and have 
to be arrested. The lawbreakers are human beings 
with feelings just like ours. If they have done wrong 
and have got into trouble, they are very much to 
be pitied. We wish them to be cured of doing wrong; 
we cannot bear to see any one harsh or cruel to them. 
We wish the policeman to help them if he can. We do 
not wish him to arrest any one unless it is quite neces- 
sary and clearly his duty. We want him to keep people 
out of jail rather than to send them there. 

Thus the policeman must be a friend to us all ; he 
must be the friend and helper of those who obey the 
laws ; and he must be a friend to those who do wrong, 
just as a doctor is a friend to the sick man, whom he 
has to keep in his bed. 

— Chables F. Dole (Adapted). 

beat : the streets that a policeman must guard. Each policeman has 
his own beat. — post : the piece of ground which it is a watcher's duty to 
guard. — sen'tlnel: a soldier who stands guard and watches for danger, 
to warn his companions. 
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CHILDREN OF THE ARCTIC 

This story is about the daughter of Commander Peary, the man who 
discovered the North Pole. Her real name is Marie, but she was bom 
in the Far North, and when she was a little baby her Eskimo friends 
called her Ah-ni-ghi'-to. At the time of this story she and her mother 
are traveling north in the ship Windioardf under the command of " Cap- 
tain Sam" Bartlett, to join her father, who has not yet discovered the 
Pole. Her mother is telling the story. 

The first stop in Greenland was made at Godhavn, 
the capital of the country. Just outside the harbor 
the pilot, an Eskimo in his tiny skin 
canoe or kayak, met the ship and 
was hoisted on board, canoe and 
all. Here Captain Sam expected 
to get some sealskin clothing which 
had been ordered for Ah-ni-ghi'- 
to's father. 

The sun now shone throughout 
the twenty-four hours, so there was 
no night at all. 

When Ah-ni-ghi'-to's mother 
told her that Grodhavn was the 
capital of Danish Grreenland, Ah- '^ ~ 

ni-ghi'-to said, " Just as Washington is the capital of 
the United States? Oh, mother, how strange it is to 
look over there and see only a few frame houses one 
and a half stories high, a tiny frame church with a 
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school-bell on top, and then only mounds of turf with 
a window stuck in the end of each and a chimney put 
on one side, ,and to think this queer place is a capital 
city I ^' 




But it is true. The Inspector of Danish Greenland, 
the Governor of Godhavn, and an assistant with their 
families are the only white people in this city of the 
Far North. 

" The mounds of turf " as Ah-ni-ghi'-to calls them, 
are the native huts. They are only one story high 
and built of stone and turf, half in and half above 
the ground. The turf with which the spaces between 
the stones are filled is allowed to grow until the stones 
can hardly be seen for grass. Some of the dogs be- 
longing to the household are nearly always asleep on 
top of the huts, and this makes the huts look still more 
like mounds of grass. 

The Danish Governor requires the children of 
these natives to go to school and to church. The 
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schoolmaster is also the preacher, and he is usually 
a native Greenlander who was taught in this same 
school when he was a boy. 

Ah-ni-ghi'-to was disappointed because it was two 
o'clock in the morning when the anchor went down, 
for everyone on shore was asleep. 

The Captain said there was no time to spare, and he 
would go ashore at once without waiting for morning, 
and see if the Governor would receive him. While he 
was gone a few of the natives, who had been roused 
by the tooting of the Windward^s whistle, paddled out 
in their kayaks and came on board to find out whose 
ship it was and whether there was any chance for them 
to trade their toy kayaks and sledges for coffee, sugar, 
and biscuit. 

Among them was an old native, named Broberg, 
who had seen Ah-ni-ghi'-to when she was a baby, and 
again when she was four years old. He first knew her 
father in 1886, and asked about him in his broken Eng- 
lish. Ah-ni-ghi'-to was much amused, and later wrote 
in her diary : 

August 10. — Came to Godhavn at two o'clock this morn- 
ing. Could not go ashore. Saw some old Eskimos I had seen 
before. One old man was very funny. His name is Broberg. 
ne came toward us and shook hands with mother and me 
and said, " Me very glad see you. You plenty big now. All 
you look plenty well. Me hope yoa find Peary all same well. 
Me go my house catch you kamiks. You pickaninny feet 
11 
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keep plenty warm in good kamiks, No cold, you wait, me 
see." 

Mother teases me by saying that he said, " You plenty bad 
now," and not ** plenty big " ; but I know he did not, because 
he doesn't know me well enough. 

While old Broberg had gone to see if he could 
" catch " a pair of warm kamiks (fur-lined boots) for 
Ah-ni-ghi'-to, she saw a few of her old friends, who 
as soon as they heard it was Peary's ship, and that 
Ah-ni-ghi'-to was on board, showed their delight by 
bringing her the best they had, and they wantied her to 
come ashore and visit their pickaninnies. 

One man brought his family close to where the 
ship lay, that Ah-ni-ghi'-to might see what fine chil- 
dren he had. The little girl, a child of three years, 
had on short, white leather kamiks with long sealskin 
stockings coming to the thigh, but the tops of the 
stockings above the boots were covered with snow- 
white, lace-trimmed pantalettes made of muslin. Her 
little sealskin trousers had bands of white leather em- 
broidered in red, down the front of each leg, and her 
top garment, made like a sweater, was of red and 
white figured calico, trimmed about the neck and 
wrists with black fur and lined with the soft, warm 
breasts of the eider duck. The baby was dressed 
very much like the babies at home, t)nly the feet and 
legs were put into a fur bag covered with bright 
calico. 
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Ah-ni-ghi'-to pleased them by getting out her 
camera and taking their pictures as they stood there 
hand in hand. 

Nearly all the natives of Danish Greenland wear 
clothing made of woven material, for which they trade 
their furs and blubber with the Danish people who 
govern them and teach them. 




In a short time Captain Sam returned. With him 
came the Inspector and the Governor. Ah-ni-ghi'-to 
heard that the Danish children whom she met here 
on her last visit were now living somewhere else, and 
of the two Danish families in Godh'avn now only one 
had children. To these she sent fruit and sweets and 
said she hoped to see them on her return, for now the 
Captain was in a hurry to be off while the good 
weather lasted, and there was no time for visiting her 
old friends. 

Old Broberg returned, but had not been able to 
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"catch" a pair of kamiks to fit Ah-ni-ghi'-to. He 
felt sorry about it and wished the Captain to wait un- 
til his daughters could make a pair as he said " they 
plenty quick sew." But of course this was not to be 
thought of. 

Just as the Windward was ready to leave and had 
blown her " good-bye " whistle, a messenger from the 
Governor's wife climbed over the ship's side and 
handed Ah-ni-ghi'-to a beautiful, ivory necklace as a 

keepsake. 

— Josephine Diebitsch Peary. 

Oodhayn: god'havn.— Ah-ni-grhl'-to : ah-nl-ghe'to.— turf: soil with 
grass growing in it. — Broberg: bro'bSrg.— di'ary: a note-book in which 
one writes the interesting things that happen to one each day. — pick^anin- 
nies : small children. — blub'ber : the fat of whales and other large sea ani- 
mals, from which oil is obtained. 



THE LIGHTHOUSE 

The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 
And on its outer point, some miles away, 

The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

And the great ships sail outward and return, 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells. 

And ever joyful as they see it burn, 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 
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" Sail on ! " it says, " sail on ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ! " 

— H. W. Longfellow. 

mas'siye: large, heavy. — ma'sonry: that which is built of stone or 
brick. — eclipse (e-klips'): darkening. 




THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 
PINOCCHIO 

Part I 

Once upon a time there was a piece of wood. It 
was not fine and beautiful, but a common stick from a 
woodpile, such a stick as you put in the stove or fire- 
place to make a fire to warm the room. 

I do not know how it happened, but one bright day 
this piece of wood turned up in the workshop of 
Antonio, an old carpenter who was called Mr. Cherry, 
because the end of his nose looked like a ripe cherry, it 
was always so purple and shiny. 
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As soon as Mr. Cherry saw this piece of wood he 
rejoiced and rubbed his hands for the gladness he 
felt, while he muttered in a low voice : 

" This wood has come at the right time. I will use 
it for the leg of a small table." 

So said, so done. He at once took a sharp ax to 
begin to take off the bark and to chip the wood; but 
when he was about to use the tool he heard a thin little 
voice cry out : 

" Do not strike me too hard I " 

The carpenter did not strike. His arm remained 
in the air with the ax raised. 

You can imagine the surprise of good old Mr. 
Cherry. He turned his eyes around the room to see 
whence that little voice could have come. But he did 
not see any one. He looked under the work-table but 
saw no one. He looked inside a cupboard that had 
always been kept closed, but saw nobody. He exam- 
ined the basket of chips and sawdust, and nobody. He 
opened the shop door to take a look down the street, 
and nobody. What then? 

He laughed to himself, and, scratching his wig, 
said : 

"I knowl I know! That little voice is just a 
fancy of mine. I will go on working." So he took up 
the ax and struck a hard blow on the wood. 

" Oh 1 oh I You have made me ill ! " cried the same 
little voice, and it moaned with pain. 
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This time Mr. Cherry's eyes stuck out from his 
head with fright, his mouth dropped open and his 
tongue was hanging out. 

As soon as he could speak he said, trembling and 
stuttering with terror : 

" Where does that little voice come from that says 
* Oh ! oh ! ' There is not a live soul in this room. Is 
it possible that this piece of wood has learned to cry 
like a baby? It does not seem possible. Here it is, 
the piece of wood. It is only a stick of firewood like 
the others, and if put on the fire it will make the pot 
of beans boil. What then? Can there be anybody 
hidden inside? If some one is hidden in it, so much 
the worse for him. I'll fix him ! " 

And so saying, he seized that piece of wood with 
both hands, and began without mercy to dash it 
against the wall of the room. Then he stood still and 
listened to hear if the little voice would cry. He 
waited two minutes and heard nothing; five minutes, 
and heard nothing; ten minutes, and nothing. 

" I see I I see ! " he said, trying to laugh. " This 
little voice comes from my imagination. Let me begin 
working again." 

And, because he was afraid, he tried to hum a tune 
to keep up his courage. 

And now, laying the ax aside, he took a plane in 
hand to smooth the piece of wood and bring it to a 
polish; but when he was planing it up and down he 
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heard that same strange little voice say to him, with 
a loud laugh: 

" Stop, you tickle me ! " 

This time Mr. Cherry fell down thunderstruck. 
When he opened his eyes he found himself sitting on 
the ground. His face seemed curiously changed, and 
even the point of his nose, instead of purple had be- 
come blue through fright. 

At this moment there came a knock at the door. 

" Come in," said the carpenter, who had not the 
strength to raise himself from the floor. 

A little old man stepped into the shop. His name 
was Gepetto, but the rude boys of the neighborhood, 
when they wanted to tease him, called him Polendina, 
on account of his yellow wig, which looked like a pud- 
ding of yellow corn-meal. On such occasions Gepetto 
became very angry. 

" Good morning. Master Antonio," said Gepetto ; 
"what are you doing there on the ground? " 

" I am teaching arithmetic to the ants." 

" May it do you much good," said Gepetto. 

" What has brought you here, friend Gepetto? " 

" My legs. Master Antonio. I came to ask a favor 
of you." 

" Here I am, ready to serve you," answered the car- 
penter, lifting himself from his knees. 

" This morning an idea came into my head," said 
Gepetto. 
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" Let lis hear it." 

"I have thought of making for myself a pretty 
puppet of wood, a wonderful puppet that can dance, 
and turn somersaults. With this puppet I want to 
travel around the world to earn my living. What do 
you say to that!" 

" Clever Polendina I " cried the little voice. 

On hearing himself called Polendina, Gepetto be- 
came red as a pepper with anger. He turned toward 
the carpenter and said angrily : 

" Why do you insult me T " 

" Insult you ! " exclaimed Antonio. 

" You called me Polendina ! " 

"Not I!" 

" Oh, yes ; it was you ! " 

"No!" 

"Yes!" 

"No!" 

"Yes!" 

And growing more and more angry they passed 
from words to acts, and taking hold of each other 
shook and clawed one another. 

When the fight was ended. Master Antonio found 
in his hands the yellow wig of Gepetto, and Gepetto 
found that he had the gray wig of the carpenter be- 
tween his teeth. 

" Give me back my wig ! " cried Master Antonio. 

" And you give me mine, and let us make peace." 
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The two old fellows, after each had taken back his 
own wig, shook hands and pledged themselves to re- 
main good friends the rest of their lives. 

"And now, friend Gepetto," said the carpenter, 
" what is the favor which yon want from me! " 

" I need a piece of wood with which to make my 
puppet. Will you give it to me! " 

Master Antonio very gladly went at once to take 
from his bench the piece of wood that had been the 
cause of so many fears. But when he was about to 
hand it to his friend, the piece of wood gave a kick, 
and, sliding from his hands, struck poor Gepetto. 

" Oh ! you have a polite way of giving presents, 
Master Antonio, you have almost lamed me." 

" I declare to you that it was not I." 

" Then I suppose that I did it myself." 

" The fault is in the wood." 

" Yes, I know the wood is wood. But it was you 
who threw it at my legs." 

"But it was not I, I declare to you it was the 
wood ! " 

"Well, if that is the case, it is just the piece of 
wood that I want," said Gepetto. 

Then Gepetto thanked Master Antonio and took 
the piece of wood and returned home limping. 

plane : a tool used to smooth the surface of wood. — Gepetto : j8-p5t'to 
— Polendlna (p51-Sn-de'na) : in Italian this means " little pudding." — ^pup- 
pet : a wooden doll whose limbs can be moved by pulling strings or wires 
attached to them. 
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THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 
PINOCCfflO 

Part II 

The home of Gepetto was a small room on the 
ground floor. The furniture could not have been 
more simple : a broken chair, a poor bed, and a broken 
table. There was a fireplace, and in the fireplace there 
was a fire burning, but the fire was painted ; and be- 
side the fire was painted a broth-pot gaily boiling, 
from which came a cloud that seemed like real steam. 

As soon as he was in the house Gepetto took up 
his tools and began to carve the wood and make a 
puppet. 

" What name shall I give it? " said he to himself. 
" I want to call it Pinocchio. This name will bring me 
good luck. I have known a whole family by the name 
of Pinocchio. There were Pinocchio the father, Pin- 
occhia the mother, and several little boys called Pin- 
occhio, and all fared well." 

After he had found the name for his puppet, Ge- 
petto began to work in earnest. He made the hair 
and then the forehead and then the eyes. 

Fancy his surprise when he saw that the eyes 
moved and stared at him. 

Gepetto, on seeing himself stared at by those 
wooden eyes, said, in sharp tones : 
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" Wicked wooden eyes, why do yon stare at me? " 

No one answered. 

After the eyes he made the nose, which, as soon 
as it was made, began to grow. And it grew, grew, 
grew, and in a few moments it became a nose of never 
ending length. 

Poor Gepetto tried to recut it, but the more he cut 
and shortened it the longer the impertinent nose be- 
came. 

After he had made the nose he made the mouth. 
The mouth was not quite finished when it began to 
laugh and make fun of him. 

" Stop laughing ! " said Gepetto angrily. But it 
was like talking to the wall. 

" Stop laughing ! " he said in a louder tone. Then 
the mouth stopped laughing, but thrust out his tongue. 

Gepetto pretended to take no notice of this im- 
pertinence, and continued to work. After the mouth 
he made the chin, then the neck, then the shoulders, 
the stomach, the arms, and the hands. 

No sooner were the hands finished than Gepetto 
felt that his wig was being taken from his head. He 
looked up, and what did he see? He saw his yellow 
wig in the hands of the puppet. 

" Pinocchio, give me back my wig, at once ! " 

But Pinocchio, instead of giving him his wig, pulled 
it over his own head until he looked as if he were 
half smothered. 
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At this very naughty behavior Gepetto became 
very sad, indeed, something that had never happened 
to him before in his life. 




" You scamp of a son ! You are not wholly made, 
and yet you begin to show want of respect to your 
father. Bad boy I Bad boy ! " 

And he wiped away a tear. 

There were yet the legs and feet to be made. When 
Gepetto had finished making the feet he felt a kick on 
the end of his nose. 

"I deserve it," he said to himself. "I ought to 
have thought of that before. Now it is too late." 

Then he gently took the little wooden boy under 
the arms and placed him on the floor to make him 
walk. 
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The joints of Pinocchio's legs were very stiff, and 
he could not move them, so Gepetto led him by the 
hand to teach him how to step forward. 

When the legs became limber, Pinocchio began to 
walk by himself and to run around the room, until, 
passing through the door, he jumped into the street 
and began to run away. 

Poor Gepetto gave chase, running as fast as he 
could, but he could not overtake him because that little 
rascal, Pinocchio, went by leaps and bounds like a 
rabbit. 

"Catch himl Catch him!" howled Gepetto, but 
the people that were in the street, seeing the wooden 
puppet run, stopped in surprise to look at it, and 
they laughed and laughed in a manner which you can 
hardly imagine. 

At last, luckily, a policeman came that way, and 
hearing all the noise, and believing that a colt had run 
away from its master, planted himself bravely in the 
middle of the street determined to stop it and prevent 
greater harm. 

Pinocchio, seeing the policeman barring the way, 
tried to run between his legs, but this plan was not 
successful. 

The policeman, without moving, caught him by the 
nose. It was so long that it seemed like a handle made 
for the policeman to catch hold of. Then he handed 
Pinocchio over to Gepetto, who, by way of punishment. 
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wanted to box his ears. But fancy Gepetto's dis- 
appointment ! He could not find any ears to box ; and 
do you know whyl Because in his haste to carve out 
the little wooden rascal he had forgotten to give him 
any ears. 

Then Gepetto seized him by the back of the neck, 
and while he led him back, he said to Pinocchio, with 
a threatening shake of the head, " When we get home 
I will punish you! " 

Pinocchio, on hearing this, threw himself on the 
ground, and would not go another step, while the 
idlers and other curious people on the street formed a 
circle around them. 

One said one thing, and one another. 

" Poor puppet ! " said one, " he is quite right in not 
wanting to go home. Who knows how hard that rough 
man, Gepetto, might whip him." 

And others added that although Gepetto seemed to 
be an honest man, he was cruel to boys. " If that poor 
puppet is left in his hands he may knock it to pieces ! " 

They said so much that at last the policeman set 
Pinocchio free, and took to prison that poor man, 
Gepetto, who, finding no words with which to defend 
himself, cried like a small calf, and on the way to the 
prison said, sobbing: 

" Unlucky little child I And to think I took so much 
pains to make a perfect puppet! But it serves me 
right ! I ought to have thought of it before ! " 
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I 

And now, while poor Gepetto was being led to 
prison through no fault of his own, that rogue, Pinoe- 
ehio, freed from the policeman, ran across the fields in 
order to get home more quickly. 

Having arrived at the house, he found the street 
door half shut. He pushed it open and went in. As 
soon as he had bolted the door he threw himself down 
on the groimd, and gave a great sigh of relief. 

But his happiness did not last long, because he 
heard some one in the room saying, " Cri ! Cri ! Cri I " 

" Who is calling? " said Pinocchio, frightened. 

" It is I." 

Pinocchio turned around and saw something which 
he took to be a grasshopper creeping up the wall. 

"Who are you, Grasshopper? Tell me." 

" I am the Speaking Cricket, and I have lived in 
this room more than a hundred years." 

" But to-day this room is mine," said the puppet, 
" and if you wish to do me a real favor, go away at 
once without even looking back." 

" I will not go away," replied the Cricket, " until I 
have told you a great truth." 

" Tell it to me, then, and make haste." 

"Woe to those children who rebel against their 
parents, and who run away from home. They will 
never have good luck in this world, and, sooner or 
later, will have to repent in sorrow." 

"If it pleases you to sing that song. Cricket, do 
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so," said Pinocchio, "but I know that to-morrow at 
sunrise I shall run away, because if I stay here my fate 
will be that of all other boys. I shall be sent to school, 
and, willingly or unwillingly, I shall be obliged to 
study; and I do not like to study. I mean to amuse 
myself chasing butterflies and climbing trees to take 
little birds out of their nests." 

"Poor litte dunce! Do you not know that by so 
doing you will make a donkey of yourself, and when 
you are grown up everybody will make fun of you? " 

" Be still, you ugly Cricket ! " cried Pinocchio. 

But the Cricket, which was patient, instead of be- 
coming angry at this impertinence, continued in the 
same tone of voice : 

"If you dislike going to school why not learn a 
trade so as to earn your living honestly? " 

"Shall I tell you my reason?" replied Pinocchio 
impatiently, " among the trades of the world there is 
but one that really pleases me." 

"And what is that trade?" 

"That of eating, drinking, sleeping, and amusing 
myself, and living the life of a vagabond from morning 
until night." 

" Bear in mind," said the Speaking Cricket, with 
its usual quietness, " that all who go into that business 
end in the hospital or in prison." 

" Take care, you ugly Cricket. If 1 get angry look 
out!" 

12 
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" Poor Pinocchio, I do really pity you! " 

" Why do you pity me? " 

"Because you are a puppet, and, what is worse, 
you have a wooden head." 

At these words Pinocchio jumped up in a fury, 
and taking a mallet from the bench, threw it at the 
Speaking Cricket. 

Perhaps he did not intend to strike it, but, un- 
fortunately, the mallet caught the Cricket in the head, 
so that the poor insect had only breath enough to say, 
" Cri — Cri— Cri," and then it remained stiff and stick- 
ing to the wall. 

Pinocchio : pl-nok'I-o. — Pinocchia : the feminine form of Pinocchio. 
—scamp: a rascal, a rogue.— rebel' : to be disobedient.— mallet : a 
wooden hammer. 



THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 
PINOCCHIO 

Pabt III 

And now it began to be dark, and Pinocchio, re- 
membering that he had eaten nothing, felt something 
which seemed like an appetite. The appetite of a boy 
comes quickly, and in a few minutes becomes hunger, 
and the hunger soon becomes like that of a wolf. 

Poor Pinocchio ran to the place where the broth- 
pot was boiling and tried to take oflf the lid to see 
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what it contained, but he found that the pot was 
painted on the wall. Fancy how surprised he was I 
His long nose became at least four fingers longer. 

Then he began to run around the room searching 
through all the drawers for a piece of bread, even a 
little bit of dry bread, a crust, a bone for a dog, a little 
mouldy Indian-corn pudding, a fish bone, a cherry pit^ 
in fact, anything that could be eaten. 

In the meantime his hunger became greater. At 
last weeping and despairing he said : 

" The Speaking Cricket was right. I did wrong in 
turning against my papa and in running away from 
home. If my papa were here now I should not find 
myself starving to death." 

But lo ! now he thought that he saw in the sweep- 
ings something round and white that looked like a 
hen's egg. In an instant he jumped at it. It was 
really an egg. 

You can imagine the joy of the puppet. Almost 
believing that it was a dream, he turned the egg 
around between his hands and felt it and kissed it, and 
kissing it, said : 

"How shall I cook it? Shall I make an omelet T 
No, it is better to cook it on the plate ! Or would it 
not be more tasty if I were to fry it in a pan? Per- 
haps it would be better soft-boiled? No, the quickest 
way is to cook it in the little stew-pan. I am in such 
a hurry to eat it." 
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So said, so done. He placed the small stew-pan on 
the stove full of burning cinders. Instead of oil or 
butter, he put a little water in the stew-pan. When 
the water began steaming — tac! — ^he broke the shell 
of the egg so as to drop the contents into the pan. 

But instead of the white and the yolk of the egg, 
a lively young chicken sprang out, and made a little 
courtesy, saying: 

"A thousand thanks, Mr. Pinocchio, for having 
spared me the trouble of breaking the shell ! Farewell 
and give my regards to your family.^* 

Then the chick spread its wings and away it flew 
out of the window and out of sight. 

The poor puppet remained motionless in surprise, 
with staring eyes, open mouth, and the broken egg 
shell in his hands. Upon recovering from his sur- 
prise he began to cry and scream, and stamp on the 
ground in despair, and while weeping he stammered : 

"Truly the Speaking Cricket was right! Had I 
not run away from home and if my father were here 
I should not be starving to death. Ah ! what a dread- 
ful sickness hunger is ! " 

And as he did not know what to do, he made up his 
mind to run down to the nearby village, in the hope of 
finding some kind person who would give him a piece 
of bread. 

It was a fearful night. It thundered terribly and 
the ligh^ * "^ so continual that the heavens 
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seemed on fire. A rough wind blew and whistled furi- 
ously, raising an immense cloud of dust. The trees 
around the country screeched and rattled. 

Pinocchio was afraid of thunder and lightning, but 
his hunger overcame his fear. He opened the door 
and dashed down the street and in a hundred leaps 
he reached the village out of breath and with his 
tongue sticking out like the tongue of a hunter's dog. 

But he found everything dark and deserted. The 
shops were closed, the doors of the houses were closed, 
the windows were closed, and not even a dog was in 
the streets. It seemed like a place of the dead. 

Then Pinocchio, driven by despair and hunger, 
took hold of a door-bell and began to ring it with all 
his might, saying to himself : 

" Some one will answer." 

After a while an old man with a nightcap on his 
head looked out of a window and said angrily : 

" What do you want at this hour? " 

"Would you be so kind as to give me a bit of 
bread?" 

"Wait there and I will come back at once," an- 
swered the little old man, believing Pinocchio to be 
one of those rascals who amuse themselves at night by 
ringing door-bells to bother quiet people who are 
asleep. 

After half a minute the window was opened once 
more and the little old man said to Pinocchio : 
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" Come under the window and hold up your 
hat." 

Pinocchio had never yet had any hat, but he drew 
close to the house, when a stream of water came pour- 
ing down on him from a large pitcher and it watered 
him from head to foot as if he had been a pot with 
a withered flower in it. 

He returned home very wet and tired and hungry, 
and as he had no longer the strength to stand up, he 
sat down, resting his wet feet, splashed with mud, on 
the stove which was full of live coals. 

And there he fell asleep ; and while he was sleep- 
ing, his feet, which were of wood, took fire and slowly, 
slowly became charcoal and then burned to ashes. 

despair'iiig : having given up hope.— contin^nal : happening often. — 
char'coal: wood burned black. 



THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 
PINOCCfflO 

Part IV 

Pinocchio slept and slept and snored as if his feet 
belonged to some other boy. Toward daybreak some 
one woke him up by knocking at the door. 

"Who is there?" he asked, yawning and rubbing 
his eyes. 

" It is I," a voice answered. 
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It was the voice of Gepetto. 

Poor Pinocchio was still sleepy, and had not yet no- 
ticed that his feet were burned oflf. As soon as he 
heard his father's voice he slid down from the chair 
on which he had been sleeping, to ran and unbolt the 
door ; but, after staggering a little, he fell flat on the 
ground. In striking on the floor he made a noise as if 
a bag of wooden spoons had fallen from the fifth 
story. 

" Let me in ! " cried Gepetto from the street. 

" Father, I cannot," cried the puppet, weeping and 
rolling on the floor. 

"Why not?" 

" Because my feet have been eaten off." 

"And who has eaten them?" 

" The cat," said Pinocchio, seeing the cat amusing 
itself in tossing some pieces of wood about with its 
little paws. 

" Let me in, I say ! " repeated Gepetto. 

" I cannot stand up, father, believe me. Oh poor 
me ! Poor me ! I shall have to walk on my knees all 
the rest of my life ! " 

Gepetto, believing that all this crying was some 
trickery of the puppet, thought he would put an end 
to it. Climbing over the wall he entered the house 
through the window, making all sorts of threats ; but 
when he saw his little Pinocchio on the floor, he was 
overcome with grief and pain, and took the wooden 
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child up in his fatherly arms most tenderly, while big 
tears rolled down his kind old face. 




" My dear little Pinocchio," he said, " how did it 
happen that you burned off your feet? " 

" I do not know, father, but believe me, it has been 
a horrible night and I shall remember it as long as I 
live. It thundered and lightened and I was dying of 
hunger. Then the Speaking Cricket said to me, ^It 
serves you right, you have been bad and you deserve 
it,' and I said to him, * Beware, Cricket ! ' and he said 
to me, ' You are a puppet, you have a wooden head,' 
and I threw a hammer at him, and he died, but the 
fault was his because I did not want to kill ^im. 
Then I placed the little stew-pan on the burning cin- 
ders to cook an egg but a small hen flew out saying, 
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' Farewell and give my regards to your family.' And 
my hunger grew and grew so that I ran down to the 
village and pulled a door-bell. A little old man looked 
down from the window and said to me, * Come under 
here and put up your hat.* Then he threw a pitcher 
of water all over me. It is no disgrace to ask for a 
bit of bread, is it? I came back home as fast as my 
feet would carry me and I was still very hungry. 
Then I rested my wet feet, to dry them, on the stove 
full of burning cinders and fell asleep ; and now you 
have come back and found my feet burned off. In the 
meantime I feel that I am starving to death ! Ee ! ee ! 
ee ! ee ! " 

And poor Pinocchio began to weep and he cried so 
loudly that he could have been heard for more than 
three miles. 

Pinocchio's story was so long and confusing that 
Gepetto remembered only one point in it and that was 
that the puppet was dying of hunger. So the good 
man took three pears from his pocket and giving them 
to Pinocchio said: 

" These three pears were to have been my break- 
fast but I give them to you gladly. Eat them and may 
they do you good." 

"If you want me to eat them, please peel them, 
father." 

" Peel them ! " said Gepetto, astonished. " Bad boy ! 
In this world one must become accustomed from child- 
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hood to eat all kinds of food because one never knows 
what may happen to him." 

" You may 'be right," rejoined Pinocchio, " but I 
shall never eat any fruit that is not peeled." 

And that good man, Gepetto, took out a small 
pocket knife and, with great patience, peeled the three 
pears and put all the peels on a corner of the table. 

Pinocchio ate the first pear in two mouthfuls and 
was about to throw away the core when Gepetto 
caught him by the arm, saying : 

" Do not throw away the core. Anything in this 
world may become useful." 

"Indeed! I will never eat that core," cried the 
puppet, turning and twisting like a big worm. 

" Who knows what may happen! " replied Gepetto, 
without getting angry. 

The three cores, instead of being thrown out of the 
window, were put on the table with the peels. 

Having eaten, or rather devoured, the three pears, 
Pinocchio yawned at length and said sadly : 

" I am still hungry." 

" But, my boy, I have nothing more to give you." 

"Really, nothing?" 

" I have nothing but these peels and cores." 

" Patience ! " said Pinocchio. " If there is noth- 
ing else I will eat a peel." 

He began to chew one. At first he made faces, 
twisting his mouth. But one after another he cleared 
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them all oflf ; and after the peels he ate the cores also. 
When he had finished eating everything he patted his 
little stomach and said : 

" Now I feel pretty well." 

"You see, then," remarked. Gepetto, "that I was 
right when I told you to learn to like all kinds of food 
and not be too dainty. My dear, we never know what 
may happen to us in this world. It is well to be pre- 
pared to take it as it comes." 

As soon as his hunger was satisfied the puppet be- 
gan to cry because he wanted a new pair of feet; 

But Gepetto, in order to punish him for his 
naughtiness, let him weep half a day and then said 
to him: 

" Why should I make you another pair of feet? To 
see you run away from your home again? " 

" I promise you," said the puppet, sobbing, " that 
henceforth I will be good." 

"Every boy says that when he wants to obtain 
something," said Gepetto. 

" I promise you, truly, that I will go to school and 
you shall be proud of me." 

" Every boy says that when he wants to obtain 
something," repeated Gepetto. 

" But I am not like other boys. I am the best of 
them all, and I always tell the truth. I promise you, 
father, that I will learn a trade, and I will be the joy 
and support of your old age." 
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Gepetto's eyes were full of tears and his heart 
swelled with pity when he saw the sorrow of his poor 
little Pinocchio. He did not say another word but 
taking his tools in hand and two small pieces of well- 
chosen wood, set to work in great earnest, and in less 
than an hour the new feet were ready. 

They were small, nimble feet, and as beautiful as 
if they had been made by an artist. 

Then Gepetto said to the puppet, " Close your eyes 
and go to sleep." 

Pinocchio closed his eyes and pretended to be 
sleeping. Then Gepetto stuck the two feet on to the 
legs with some glue, and he made the joinings so neatly 
that no one could see where they were. 

As soon as the puppet saw that he had new feet, 
he jumped down from the table and began to exercise 
his legs in all sorts of movements, and he danced a 
thousand little jigs as if he had gone mad with 
pleasure. 

" In order to reward you for what you have done 
for me I want to go to school at once," said Pinocchio 
to his papa. 

"Good boy!" 

" But to go to school I need some clothing." 

Gepetto, who was so poor that he did not have 
even a cent in his pocket, made him a suit of clothes 
of fancy paper, a pair of shoes from the bark of a 
tree, and a cap of soft bread paste. 
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Pinocchio was delighted. He rushed at once to 
look at himself in a basin of water and was so pleased 
with his appearance that he strutted about and 
said: 

" I look exactly like a gentleman ! " 

" You do, indeed," responded Gepetto, " because it 
is the clean dress and not the elegant one that makes 
a gentleman. Keep that in mind." 

"By the way," observed the puppet, "if I go to 
school I shall need something else. In fact I shall 
need the most necessary and best thing of all." 

"And what is that?" 

" I shall need an A B C book." 

" You are right, my boy, but how can we manage 
to get it?" 

" That is very easy ! You can go to a bookseller 
and buy it." 

" And the money? " 

" I haven't any." 

"Nor I either," said the good old man, growing 
sad. 

Pinocchio, although he was a merry boy, became 
sad also. Everybody, even a boy, understands real 
poverty when brought face to face with it. 

" Patience ! " said Gepetto, suddenly straightening 
himself up, and, seizing his old overcoat which was 
covered with patches, he ran out of the house. When 
he came back he had the A B C boo^^ ' ' " >vercoat 
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was gone. The poor man was in his shirt-sleeves and 
the snow was falling outside. 

" Where is your overcoat, papa? " 

" I sold it." 

"Why did you sell it?" 

" Because I was warm enough without it." 

Pinocchio understood this reply in an instant and 
being unable to check the promptings of his good 
heart, he sprang into his father's arms and kissed him. 

— From the Italian. 

deyonred : ate greedily, or like a wild beast. — dainty : here this word 
means hard to please. 



OUR FRIEND, THE FLEDGLING 

I have a friend who- is a lover of nature, and to- 
gether we have made many journeys to quiet places 
about home, and have learned many of nature's se- 
crets. Together we have traced brooks to their 
sources, found the wood thrush at his noonday meal, 
and seen the dragon fly come out of his chrysalis coat. 
We have learned where the Indian pipes push their 
white bowls out of the leaves, and what places the dif- 
ferent ferns love best. We have stood within a few 
feet of singing birds, and had the little red squirrels 
as neighbors. But one of the most delightful experi- 
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ences of the friendliness of animals that we have ever 
had, happened a few years ago near the source of the 
Mississippi. 

"Go up to Leech Lake," said the physician, one 
summer, "and breathe the fragrance of the ever- 
greens.^^ "When I was there ten years ago the country 
was covered with white pines, firs, and spruces." 

" There," said we, " is the place we have been seek- 
ing. We will go at once." 

But when we reached our journey's end, alas, the 
lumbermen had been there before us. The fragrant 
forests were gone ; and just a few pines here and there 
were left to give us a hint of what the forest must once 
have been. There were only cultivated fields and open 
spaces with a few hardwood trees and a young growth 
of birches, poplars, and a few evergreens. 

Just across an arm of the lake from the village 
was one group of pines that seemed especially beau- 
tiful. Rowing across, one quiet afternoon, and look- 
ing about, we decided to rest there whenever the 
weather permitted. The ground beneath the trees 
was soft with a carpet of brown needles, the air was 
full of balsam, the little waves rolled the pebbles on 
the beach near by, and birds sang overhead. 

The following day, loading our boat with pillows, 
books, and a box of lunch, we made our way across 
the lake again to spend the day beneath the pines. 
After an hour's tramp to discover what ^^ -~^bor- 
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hood held for us in the way of pleasant surprises, we 
opened our box and lunched, happier than those un- 
fortunate people who know nothing of nature's de- 
lights. Satisfying our own hunger, we scattered the 
fragments for our bird neighbors, and lay upon the 
soft pine carpet to try to sleep during the midday 
heat. Birds sang, squirrels chattered, leaves whis- 
pered in the gentle breeze, and lap, lap, sounded the 
waves upon the shore. This, surely, we thought, must 
be the land of dreams and fairies. Any delightful ex- 
perience might come to us here. 

All at once two little feet lightly pit-patted upon 
my foot, then there was a hurried whir of wings, and 
the visitor departed. We both saw the bird come and 
go, but neither of us moved. It alighted in a tree near 
by, and turned its head from side to side, watching us. 
To our surprise, it flew down again and settled in the 
same place. Finding all quiet, it began a journey 
along the length of my body, pecking at the flies as it 
travelled. Reaching my shoulder, it eyed me for a 
moment, hopped down, and made the return journey 
upon my friend's body, from head to foot, still peck- 
ing at the flies. Then it examined the stretch of pine 
needles between us, and finally settled down there for 
a nap, like the weary baby that it was. At the sound 
of our whispering it flew away, but soon returned, and 
spent a couple of hours with us, catching flies and 
taking short naps between whiles. 
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When the shadows began to lengthen we collected 
our things, shouldered our oars, and started for the 
beach where our boat was tied. 

"Good-bye, little bird," said my friend. "We 
hope to see you again to-morrow." But the fledgling 
had no thought of saying good-bye. Walking in the 
path behind us, or flitting from bush to bush, it fol- 
lowed us all the way to the water's edge, and took a 
bath while I unfastened the boat and pushed it out into 
the lake. 

When we pushed off from the shore, it flew into the 
boat, rested in my friend's lap for a while and then 
made its way to where I sat rowing. The moving oars 
puzzled it for a moment, but it finally perched upon 
the top of my hat, and sat there, in spite of the mo- 
tions I was obliged to make in rowing, until we were 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the shore: Then, 
looking at the distant pines, it must have felt a touch 
of homesickness, for without good-bye to either of us, 
it raised its little wings and flew back to the great 
trees, and, we hoped, to its friends. 

A strong wind the following day prevented our 
making a visit to the shore; and when, finally, we 
were able to return, our little friend could not be 
found. 

" I hope it found its own people," said my friend. 
" Such a trusting little creature as that deserves the 
best things that can come to a bird; but '^"-^'^ ^^ it 

13 
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found its own again, I am a bit disappointed to think 
it was not here to greet us to-day." 

" Yes," said I ; " but I am glad we are enough like 
the wood-folk to be trusted even for one short after- 
noon." 

This bird refused our crumbs, and ate only flies. 
It walked somewhat like a blackbird, and each feather 
of its modest brown coat was clearly marked around 
the edges with a small, dingy white band. Can you 
guess its name? 

source : beginning.— cnltiTated fields : fields that have been planted 
and cared for. — balsam: a refreshing odor that comes from the resin or 
gum of pine and spruce trees. — the shadows began to lengthen: 
what time of day would it be then f— fledgling : young bird.— dingy: 

dirty. 



THE BURIED CITIES 

In almost every picture of Naples one sees that 
wonderful volcanic mountain, Vesuvius, rising straight 
out of the sea. People dare to build their homes on 
the very sides of this great volcano, which, for all they 
know, is likely to destroy them at any moment with its 
rivers of lava and its clouds of ashes. 

Volcanic soil is very good for grape growing, and 
few parts of the world are more thickly settled than the 
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country around Vesuvius. No very great eruptions 
have occurred lately, but about eighteen centuries ago 
two prosperous little cities at the foot of the mountain 
were entirely destroyed. These cities were called 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Pompeii, especially, was a prosperous and beautiful 
city, where many people from Eome spent several 
months each year. Its baths were famous and people 
from the country around went to Pompeii to rest and 
enjoy themselves. At the end of every street was a 
beautiful fountain, and on the marble benches placed 
near the fountains, one might sit and have a charming 
view of the sparkling blue sea beyond. 

One fine day in August, about eighteen hundred 
years ago, when the people were going about their 
work as usual, a column of smoke burst without warn- 
ing from the overhanging mountain. The smoke rose 
and spread until it hid the sun and cast a shadow over 
the earth for many miles. At midday the city was in 
entire darkness, lighted only by bursts of flame from 
the terrible volcano. 

. Soon a thick, scorching shower of ashes and cinders 
fell. Then came a rain of hot stones, setting the city 
afire. The earth rocked with repeated shocks; the 
houses trembled and began to fall ; the sea rolled back 
from the shore; and there were deafening peals of 
thunder. 

The people fled, but in the darkness ^' -^ ^-^uld 
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tell in which direction to go. The shower of hot rocks 
and ashes became heavier and the air was filled with 
choking smoke. Many were struck down and quickly 
covered by the storm of ashes. Finally a flood of hot, 
black mud rushed down the mountainside burying 
•everything in its path and completing the destruction 
•of the city. 

Those who escaped and returned a few days later 
found no sign of Pompeii. Only a smoking plain cov- 
ered with ashes and mud was to be seen. 

Nearly seventeen hundred years after, when the 
world had almost forgotten the fate of Pompeii, an 
Italian, digging a well in his garden, found himself 
suddenly in an old dwelling. The government was told 
of his discovery, and soon the task of uncovering the 
buried city commenced. But Italy is able to set aside 
so small a sum each year for the work that at the pres- 
ent rate another half century will be required to un- 
earth the whole of Pompeii. 

Visitors may go and look at Pompeii, but they are 
not allowed to take away anything that is there. With 
each party there usually go several soldiers whose duty 
it is to protect what remains of the city. 

Passing through an ancient gate the visitor finds 
himself in one of the Pompeian streets. These streets 
are so narrow that two chariots could barely have 
passed between the sidewalks. Large blocks of lava 
form the well-preserved pavements on which the old 
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Pompeians walked during the time of Christ; andy 
raised to a level with the curb, are high stepping stonea 
used in wet weather. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF A POMPEIAN HOUSE. 

The sidewalks are also raised and they are so very 
narrow that a person about to open a house door from 
within was obliged to give a shout of warning to the 
passers by, lest the sudden swinging of the door should 
knock some one down. 

The lower stories of the dwellings are of brick, con- 
crete, or stone, but the upper parts are chiefly made of 
wood. All the roofs, except one, were either crushed 
in by the storm of rocks or burned by th^ ' ' ^s. 
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Almost every house in the city was built around a large 
court in the center of which was a beautiful marble 
basin containing a fountain. The gardens, made beau- 
tiful with flower beds, were surrounded by graceful 
columns and walls richly decorated with splendid 
paintings. Among the shrubs were marble images 
and vases of flowers. 

The guide points out one ruin that was a physi- 
cian's home ; another was evidently a merchant's store, 
for there were found scales for weighing merchandise ; 
a third ruin must have been a jeweler's shop, because 
it contained rings, gold pins, and bracelets. Close be- 
side a wine-shop stands a bakery, in the ovens of which 
burned loaves of bread were found. 

That Pompeii had a good water supply is clearly 
shown by its many fountains and the drinking troughs 
for horses found in the streets. The baths in the 
houses were heated by hot air pipes, and the water 
pipes of lead were similar to those which we use 
to-day. 

One theater, which has been uncovered, could hold 
five thousand persons, and in its aisles were found 
several numbered seat checks, showing that the an- 
cient system of seating did not differ much from our 
present method. The stage, the dressing room for the 
actors, the opening for the curtain, and the place where 
the musician sat can still be seen. 

At the time of the eruption in 79 a.d. an election 
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was about to be held in Pompeii. Signs with glaring 
red letters urging the citizens to vote for this or that 
particular man, were found posted on the walls of 
houses. Signs of butchers, grocers, and other trades- 
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people can still be easily read, and on the wall of one 
house there is the Greek alphabet rudely scratched by 
a childish hand. 

The other buried city, Herculaneum, was covered 
by a flood of red hot lava, instead of being covered by 
layers of stone and black mud. On cooling, the molten 
lava became solid rock through which it is very difficult 
to cut. The uncovering of Herculaneum ip ^^^^^^^fore, 
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slow and expensive work, and only a small part of the 
city has been brought to light. 

The houses and decorations are much like those in 
Pompeii. In both cities hundreds of bronze and mar- 
ble statues and paintings have been found. These 
things may be seen in the National Museum of Naples. 

In other places are collected things which show us 

how the people lived — their pots and pans, tools, small 

furnaces, bath tubs, and money chests, which are still 

in good condition. One room contains food prepared 

eighteen hundred years ago. The loaves of bread are 

shrunken and discolored, but the eggs are as white 

and natural as when they were boiled over eighteen 

centuries ago. 

— Lillian M. Waldo. 

T51-ca'n6 : a mountain or hill shaped like a cone, from an opening in 
the top or side of which, cinders, steam, gases, and melted roclc sometimes 
pour forth. — Vfi-su'vi-us : a famous volcano in Italy. — lii'Td: the melted 
rock that pours forth from volcanoes. — e-rup'tion: a breaking forth, 
the throwing out of lava, etc., from a volcano. — Pompeii: p6m-pa'ye. — 
Hercalaneam : h5r-ku-la'ne-iim.— clifir't-fit : a kind of two-wheeled car 
or carriage that was used in ancient times. — cdn'crete : a mixture of sand 
and cement used for building. — tron^lis (trSfs): long hollow vessels for 
holding water. — mii-se^am : a place where a collection of rare or curious 
things is kept. 
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A SUDDEN SHOWER 

Barefooted boys send up the street 
Or scurry under sheltering sheds ; 

And school-girl faces, pale and sweet, 
Gleam from the shawls about their heads. 

Doors bang; and mother-voices call 
From alien homes ; and rusty gates 

Are slammed ; and high above it all, 
The thunder grim reverberates. 

And then, abrupt — the rain! the rain! — 
The earth lies gasping ; and the eyes 

Behind the streaming window-pane 
Smile at the trouble of the skies. 

The highway smokes; sharp echoes ring; 

The cattle bawl and cow-bells clank ; 
And into town comes galloping 

The farmer's horse, with steaming flank. 

The swallow dips beneath the eaves 

And flirts his plumes and folds his wings ; 
And under the Catawba leaves 
The caterpillar curls and clings. 
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The bumblebee is pelted down 

The wet stem of the hollyhock ; 
And sullenly, in spattered brown, 

The cricket leaps the garden-walk. 

Within, the baby claps his hands 
And crows with rapture strange and vague ; 

Without, beneath the rose-bush stands 
A dripping rooster on one leg. 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 

scud : rush along.— scurry : hurry.— alien (al'ySn) : strange.— rever- 
berates (r6-v8r'be-rfttes): echoes. — abrupt' : sudden. — gasp' ing: panting as 
if for breath.— flank: side.— Catawba (ka-ta'ba): akind of light red grape.— 
rap'tnre : joy w— vague (vag) : uncertain, unfixed. 



HOW THESEUS LIFTED THE STONE 

Once upon a time there was a princess in a city 
of Greece who had one son, named Theseus, who was 
the bravest lad in all the land. The princess smiled 
only when she looked at him, for she was sad because 
her husband had forgotten her, and lived far away. 

She used to go up to the mountain above the city 
to the temple of Poseidon, and sit there all day looking 
out across the bay and the shore beyond. 

When Theseus was fifteen years old, she took him 
up with her to the temple, and into the thicket of the 
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grove which grew in the temple yard. And she led 
him to a tall tree, beneath whose shade grew arbutus 
and purple heather bushes. 

There she sighed, and said, " Theseus, my son, go 
into that thicket, and you will find at the foot of the 
tree a great flat stone ; lift it, and bring me what lies 
underneath." 

Then Theseus pushed his way in through the thick 
bushes, and saw that they had not been moved for 
many a year. Searching among their roots he found 
a great flat stone, all overgrown with ivy and moss. 
He tried to lift it, but he could not. He tried 
till the sweat ran down his brow from heat, and, the 
tears ran from his eyes from shame; but still he 
could not lift it. At last he came back to his mother, 
and said, " I have found the stone, but I cannot lift 
it; nor do I think that any man could in all the city." 

Then she sighed, and said, "The gods wait long; 
but they are just at last. Let it be for another year. 
The day may come when you will be a stronger man 
than lives in all the city." 

And when a year had passed, she led Theseus up 
again to the temple, and bade him lift the stone ; but 
he could not. 

Then she sighed, and said the same words again, 
and went down. She came again the next year, but 
Theseus could not lift the stone then, nor the year 
after. He longed to ask his mother the m 
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that stone, and what might lie underneath it ; but her 
face was so sad that he had not the heart to ask. 

So he said to himself, " The day will surely come 
when I shall lift that stone, though no man in the city 
can." 

In order to grow strong Theseus spent all his days 
in wrestling, and boxing, and taming horses, and hunt- 
ing the boar and the bull, and chasing goats and deer 
among the rocks. 

At last upon all the mountains there was no hunter 
so swift as Theseus, and he killed a wild sow, which 
wasted all the land. Then all the people said, " Surely 
the gods are with the lad." 

And when his eighteenth year was past, his mother 
led him up again to the temple, and said, " Theseus, 
lift the stone this day, or never know who you are." 

Theseus went into the thicket, and stood over the 
stone, and tugged at it, and it moved. Then he tugged 
at it once more, and lifted it, and rolled it over with 
a shout. 

When he looked underneath it he saw on the ground 
a sword of bronze, with a hilt of glittering gold, and by 
it a pair of golden sandals. He caught these up, and 
burst through the bushes like a wild boar, and he 
leaped to his mother, holding them high above his head. 

But when she saw them she wept long in silence, 
hiding her fair face in her shawl; and Theseus stood 
by her, wondering, and wept also, he knew not why. 
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At last she lifted up her head, and laid her finger 
on her lips, and said, "Hide them in your bosom, 
Theseus, my son, and come with me where we can look 
down upon the. sea." 




Then they went outside the wall, and looked down 
over the bright blue sea ; and the mother said : 

" Do you see this land at our feet? " 

And he said, "Yes, this is the city where I was 
born and bred." 

And she said, " It is but a little land, barren and 
rocky. Do you see that land beyond? " 

"Yes, that is Attica, where the Athenian people 
dwell." 

"That is a fair land and large, Theseus, my son; 
a land of olive oil and honey, the joy of gods and men. 
For the gods have surrounded it with mountains, whose 
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veins are of pure silver, and their bones of marble as 
white as snow. There the hills are sweet with thyme 
and the meadows with violet, and the nightingales sing 
all day in the thickets. There are twelve towns well 
peopled, the homes of an ancient race. What would 
you do, son Theseus, if you were made king of such a 
land?" 

Then Theseus stood astonished, as he looked across 
the broad bright sea, and saw the fair shore of Attica, 
and all the mountain peaks which are round about 
Athens. 

His heart grew great within him, and he said, " If 
I were king of such a land, I would rule it wisely and 
well in wisdom and in might, that when I died all men 
might weep over my tomb and cry, 'Alas for the 
shepherd of his people ! ' " 

And his mother smiled and said, " Take, then, the 
sword and the sandals, and go to your father, ^geus, 
King of Athens, and say to him, ' The stone is lifted.' 
Then show him the sword and the sandals, and take 
what the gods shall send." 

But Theseus wept and said, " Shall I leave you, O, 
my mother ? " 

But she answered, " Weep not for me. That which 
is fated must be. Full of sorrow was my youth, and 
full of sorrow my womanhood. Beyond I see still new 
sorrows; but I can bear them as I have borne the 
past." 
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Then she kissed Theseus, and wept over him ; and 
went into the temple, and Theseus saw her no more. 

— Chakles Kingsley {Adapted). 

Theseus: thS'sus.— Poseidon (po-si'don) : the god of the sea, some- 
time also called Neptune. — thick'et: a number of trees or shrubs set 
close together. — ^bred : trained, educated. — Attica (At'I-kft) : the name of a 
part of Greece. — ^Athenlan (a-the'ni-an) : an inhabitant of the city of 
Athens. — thyme (tim) : a kind of herb. — night^ingale : a small brown < 
song bird which sings very sweetly, usually at night.— Jlgeus : e jus. 



HOW THESEUS SLEW THE DEVOURERS 
OF MEN 

Theseus stood alone before the temple with his 
mind full of many hopes. First he thought of going 
down to the harbor and hiring a swift ship and sail- 
ing across the bay to Athens. But that seemed too 
slow for him, and he longed for wings to fly across the 
sea and find his father. Then, after a while, his heart 
began to fail him ; and he sighed, and said to himself : 

"What if my father will not receive me? And 
what have I done that he should receive met He has 
forgotten me ever since I was bom; why should he 
welcome me now? " 

Then he thought a long while sadly; and at last 
he cried aloud : " Yes ! I will make him love me ; for 
I will prove myself worthy of his love. I will win 
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honor and renown, and do such deeds that jEgeus shall 
be proud of me. I will go by land, and into the moun- 
tains. Perhaps there I may hear of adventures, and 
do something which will win my father's love." 

So he went by land, and away into the mountains, 
with his father's sword upon his thigh. And he went 
into a gloomy glen, where he met and slew a powerful 
man, who fought with a mighty club of bronze. 

Then Theseus took up the club and went on till he 
met a cruel robber, whom men called "the pine- 
bender " ; for he bent down two pine trees and bound 
all travelers hand and foot between them, and when 
he let the trees go again, their bodies were torn apart. 
The two fought together till Theseus struck the pine- 
bender a mighty blow with the bronze club, and ended 
him. 

Theseus went on over the hills and along the cliffs 
till he saw another robber, who made all travelers wash 
his feet, and while they were washing them, he kicked 
them over the cliffs. Theseus rushed upon him and 
threw him over the cliffs into the sea. 

Then he went a long day's journey, and came to a 
city which was ruled by a cruel king, who challenged 
every comer to wrestle with him ; for he was the best 
wrestler in all the land and overthrew all who came. 
Those whom he overthrew he murdered, and his palace 
courtyard was full of their bones. 

But Theseus went up boldly and challenged the king 
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to wrestle with him, and sharp was the battle in the 
courtyard. But at last Theseus lifted the cruel king 
from the ground and pitched him over his shoulder. 
And the king said no word, for his heart was burst 
with the fall. 

The next morning Theseus rid the country of an- 
other monster called " the stretcher." With pleasant 
words this robber invited strangers to his house and 
killed them on a famous bed. Whatsoever the stature 
of his guest, however tall or short, that bed fitted him 
to a hair. For, if a man were too short, the robber 
stretched his limbs till they were long enough, and if 
he were too tall for the bed, he chopped off his limbs 
till they were short enough. 

Theseus continued on his way, while all the people 
blessed him; for his fame had gone before him, and 
everyone knew of his mighty deeds. And all cried, 
"Here comes the hero, who slew the pinebender 
and conquered the cruel king in wrestling, and who 
slew the pitiless stretcher." But Theseus went on 
his way, for he longed to see his father. 

So he went straight into jEgeus' palace, and when 
he saw his father, his heart leaped into his mouth, and 
he longed to fall on his neck and greet him. But he 
controlled himself, and said: 

" My father may not wish for me, after all. I will 
try him before I discover myself." He bowed low 
before ^geus, and said, " I have delivered the king's 

14 
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land from many monsters, therefore I am come to ask 
a reward of the king." 

And old ^geus looked on him and loved him. But 
he only sighed, and said : " It is little that I can give 




you, noble lad, and nothing worthy of you ; for surely 
you are no mortal man, or at least no mortal's son." 

And Theseus came close to ^geus, and drew from 
his bosom the sword and the sandals, and said the 
words which his mother had bidden him. 

And ^geus stepped back a pace, and looked at the 
lad till his eyes grew dim; and then he cast himself 
on his neck and wept, and Theseus wept on his neck, 
till they had no strength left to weep more. 

Then -^geus turned to all the people, and cried, 
" Behold my son, a better man than his father was be- 
fore him." 
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Theseus stayed with his father all winter. When 
the spring drew near, he saw that all the Athenians 
grew sad and silent, and he asked the reason; hut no 
one would answer him a word. 

Then he went to his father, and asked him; but 
^geus turned away his face and wept. 

" Do not ask, my son, beforehand, about evils which 
must happen ; it is enough to have to face them when 
they come." 

When the spring came, a herald came to Athens 
and stood in the market and cried, " people and 
King of Athens, where is your yearly tribute? " 

Then a great lamentation arose throughout the 
city. But Theseus went up to the herald and cried, 
" And who are you, who demand tribute here? " 

And the herald answered proudly, "Fair youth, 
I do the bidding of my master, Minos, the king of hun- 
dred-citied Crete, the wisest of all kings on earth. You 
must surely be a stranger here, or you would know 
why I come, and that I come by right." 

" I am a stranger here. Tell me why you come." 

" To fetch the tribute which King ^geus promised 
to Minos. Minos conquered all the land, when he came 
hither with a great fleet of ships, enraged about the 
murder of his son. For his son came hither to the 
games, and overcame all the Greeks in the sports, so 
that the people honored him as a hero. But he was 
slain, no man knows how or where. 
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" So Minos came hither to avenge him, and would 
not depart till this land had promised him tribute, 
seven youths and seven maidens every year, who go 
with me in a black-sailed ship, till they come to the 
island of Crete." 

Theseus hastened to his father and asked him if 
these words were true, but ^geus turned away his 
head and wept, and said, " Blood was shed in the land 
unjustly, and by blood it is avenged. Break not my 
heart with questions, iny son; it is enough to endure 
in silence." 

Then Theseus groaned inwardly, and said, " I will 
go myself with these youths and maidens, and kill 
Minos upon his royal throne." 

But ^geus cried, " You shall not go, to die horribly, 
as those youths and inaidens die; for Minos thrusts 
them into a labyrinth from which there is no escape. 
There they meet the Minotaur, the monster who feeds 
upon the flesh of men. They never see this land 
again." 

Then Theseus grew red, and his ears tingled, and 
his heart beat loud in his bosom, and at last he spoke 
and said: 

" Therefore all the more I will go with them, and 
slay the beast. Have I not slain all evil-doers and 
monsters, that I might free this land? This Minotaur 
shall go the road which they have gone, and Minos 
himself, if he dare stop me." 
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"But how will you slay him, my son! For you 
must leave your club and your armor behind, and be 
cast to the monster, defenceless and naked like the 
rest." 

And Theseus said, "Are there no stones in that 
labyrinth, and have I not fists and teeth? " 

Then jEgeus clung to his knees ; but Theseus would 
not hear. At last the king, weeping bitterly, let him 
go. 

Theseus went out to the market place where the 
herald stood, while they drew lots for the youths and 
maidens who were to sail on that sad journey. And 
the people stood wailing and weeping, as the lot fell 
on this one and on that; but Theseus strode into the 
midst, and cried: 

" Here is a youth who needs no lot. I myself will 
be one of the seven." 

And the herald asked in wonder, " Fair youth, know 
you whither you are going? " 

And Theseus said, "I know. Let us go down to 
the black-sailed ship." 

So they went down to the black-sailed ship, seven 
maidens and seven youths, and Theseus before them 
all, and the people followed them lamenting. But 
Theseus whispered to his companions : 

" Have hope, for the monster can be slain. Where 
are the pine-bender, the stretcher, and the wrestler, 
and all others whom I have slain? " 
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Then their hearts were comforted a little : but they 
wept as they went on board, and the cliffs rang, and 
all the isles of the sea, with the voice of their lamenta- 
tion as they sailed on toward Crete. 

— Chables Kingsley (Adapted). 

renown': fame, praise. — grlen: a narrow valley. — ^lamSnta'tion: the 
act of weeping and wailing to show sorrow. — Minos : mi'ntts. — Crete (cret) : 
an island southeast of Greece. — Snragred^ : very angry. — ET^nge' : to inflict 
pain upon an evildoer in payment for, or punishment of, pain inflicted 
by him. — labyrinth (l&b'I-rtnth) : a place full of winding passageways. — 
Hinotanr (min'o-tar): a monster with the body of a man and the head 
of a bulL 



HOW THESEUS SLEW THE MINOTAUR 

At last they came to Crete, and to the palace of 
Minos the great king, who was the wisest of all mortal 
kings. His ships were as many as the sea gulls, and 
his palace like a marble hill. 

Theseus stood before Minos, and they looked each 
other in the face. And Minos commanded that the 
band of youths and maidens be taken to prison, and 
cast to the monster one by one. 

Then Theseus cried : " A boon, Minos. Let me 
be thrown first to the beast. For I came thither for 
that very purpose, of my own will, and not by lot." 

"Who art thou, then, brave youth?" 
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" I am the son of him whom of all men thou hatest 
most, -^geus the king of Athens. 

And Minos thought a while, looking straight at 
Theseus, and he thought, " The lad means to pay by 
his own death for his father's sin " ; and he answered 
at last mildly: 

" Go back in peace, my son. It is a pity that one 
so brave should die." 

But Theseus said, " I have sworn that I will not 
go back till I have seen the monster face to face." 

At that Minos frowned, and said, " Then thou shalt 
see him. Take the madman away." 

And they led Theseus away into the prison, with 
the other youths and maids. 

But Ariadne, Minos' daughter, saw him, as she 
came out of her white stone dancing hall ; and she loved 
him for his courage and his majesty, and said, " Shame 
that such a youth should die I " And by night she went 
down to the prison and said to him : 

" Flee down to your ship at once, for I have bribed 
the guards before the door. Flee, you and all your 
friends, and go back in peace to Greece and take me 
with you ! I dare not stay in Crete after you are gone ; 
for my father will kill me if he knows what I have 
done." 

And Theseus stood silent a while, for he was aston- 
ished by her beauty ; but at last he said, " I cannot go 
home in peace, till I have seen and slain this Minotaur, 
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and avenged the deaths of the youths and maidens, 
and put an end to the terrors of my land." 

"And will you kill the Minotaur? How, then?" 

" I know not, nor do I care ; but he must be strong 
if he be too strong for me." 

Then she said, " But when you have killed him, how 
will you find your way out of the labyrinth? " 

" I know not, neither do I care ; but it must be a 
strange road if I do not find it out before I have eaten 
up the monster's carcass." 

Then she cried, " Fair youth, you are too bold ; 
but I can help you, weak as I am. I will give you a 
sword, and with that, perhaps, you may slay the beast ; 
and a clue of thread, and by that, perhaps, you may 
find your way out again. Only promise me that if 
you escape safe you will take me home with you to 
Greece, for my father will surely kill me if he knows 
what I have done." 

Theseus took the sword and hid it in his bosom, 
and rolled up the clue in his hand, and promised 
Ariadne to take her with him if he escaped safe. 

When the evening came, the guards came in and 
led him away to the labyrinth. 

Then he went down into that dreadful place through 
winding paths among the rocks, and over heaps of 
fallen stone. And he turned on the left hand, and on 
the right hand and went up and down, till his head 
was dizzy ; but all the while he held his clue. For when 
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lie went in he had fastened it to a stone, and left it to 
Tinroll out of his hand as he went on ; and it lasted him 
till he met the Minotaur, in a narrow chasm between 
black cliffs. 

When he saw him he stopped a while, for he had 
never seen so strange a beast. His body was a man's, 
but his head was the head of a bull, and his teeth the 
teeth of a lion, and with them he tore his prey. When 
he saw Theseus he roared, and put his head down, and 
rushed at him. 

But Theseus stepped aside quickly, and as the mon- 
ster passed by, he cut him in the knee. Then before 
he could turn in the narrow path, Theseus followed 
him, and stabbed again and again from behind, till 
the monster fled, bellowing wildly. And Theseus fol- 
lowed him at full speed, holding the clue of thread in 
his left hand. 

Then on, through cavern, and up rough glens, and 
to the edge of the eternal snow, went the hunter and 
the hunted, while the hills echoed the monster's bellow. 

At last Theseus came up with him, where he lay 
panting on the snow, and he caught him by the horns, 
and forced him back, and drove the keen sword through 
his throat. 

Then Theseus turned, and went back limping and 
weary, feeling his way down by the clue of thread, till 
he came to the mouth of the labyrinth ; and saw waiting 
for him, whom but Ariadne ! 
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And he whispered, " It is done ! " and showed her 
the sword. She laid her finger on her lips, and led him 
to the prison, and opened the doors, and set all the 




prisoners free, while the guards lay sleeping heavily, 
for she had silenced them with wine. 

Then they fled to their ship together, and leaped on 
board, and raised up the sail. The night lay dark 
around them, so that they passed through Minos' ships, 
and escaped all safe to Naxos, and there Ariadne be- 
came Theseus' wife. 

— Charles Kingsley (Adapted). 

boon : a favor. — Ariadne : ar-I-ad'ne. — ^bribed : gave presents in return 
for a promise to do something. — car'cass : a dead body.— <5lue of thread : 
a ball of thread.— <5av'ern8 : large, deep, hollow places in the earth. — 
chasm (kfts'm) : a deep opening in the earth. — Naxos (n&k'sos) : an island 
east of Athens, 
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MARJORIE^S ALMANAC 



Eobins in the tree-top, 

Blossoms in the grass ; 
Green things a-growing 

Everywhere yon pass; 
Sndden little breezes; 

Showers of silver dew; 
Black bongh and bent twig 

Budding out anew ; 
Pine tree and willow tree, 

Fringed elm, and larch, — 
Don't you think that May-time's 

Pleasanter than March? 

Apples in the orchard. 

Mellowing one by one; 
Strawberries upturning 

Soft cheeks to the sun; 
Roses faint with sweetness ; 

Lilies fair of face; 
Drowsy scents and murmurs 

Haunting every place; 
Lengths of golden sunshine; 

Moonlight bright as day, — 
Don't you think that Summer's 

Pleasanter than May? 
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Roger in the corn-patch, 

Whistling negro songs; 
Pussy by the hearth-side 

Romping with the tongs; 
Chestnuts in the ashes 

Bursting through the rind; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 

Rustling down the wind; 
Mother " doin' peaches " 

All the afternoon, — 
Don't you think that Autumn's 

Pleasanter than June? 

Little fairy snowflakes 

Dancing in the flue; 
Old Mr. Santa Glaus, 

What is keeping youf 
Twilight and firelight; 

Shadows come and go ; 
Merry chime of sleigh-bells 

Tinkling through the snow; 
Mother knitting stockings, 

(Pussy's got the ball!) — 
Don't you think that Winter's 

Pleasanter than all? 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

larch : a tree that bears cones and has needles for leaves, but is not 
evergreen. 
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THE FIRE 

This story is supposed to be told by a horse. You will find it in a 
book called "Black Beauty" that tells more adventures of the same 
horse. 

Later on in the evening, a traveler's horse was 
brought in by the second ostler; and while he was 
cleaning him, a young man with a pipe in his mouth 
lounged into the stable to gossip. 

" I say, Towler," said the ostler, " just run up the 
ladder into the loft and put some hay down into this 
horse's rack, will you? only lay down your pipe." 

" All right," said the other, and went up through 
the trap door; and I heard him step across the floor 
overhead and put down the hay. James came in to 
look at us the last thing, and then the door was 
locked. 

I cannot say how long I had slept, nor what time in 
the night it was, when I woke up feeling very uncom- 
fortable, though I hardly knew why. I got up ; the air 
seemed all thick and choking. I heard Ginger cough- 
ing, and one of the other horses seemed very restless ; 
it was quite dark, and I could see nothing, but the 
stable seemed full of smoke, and I hardly knew how 
to breathe. 

The trap door had been left open, and I thought 
that was the place it came through. I listened, and 
heard a soft, rushing sort of noise, and a low crackling 
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and snapping. I did not know what it was, but there 
was something in the sound so strange that it made 
me tremble all over. The other horses were now all 
awake; some were pulling at their halters, others were 
stamping. 

At last I heard steps outside, and the ostler who 
had put up the traveler's horse, burst into the stable 
with a lantern, and began to untie the horses, and try 
to lead them out; but he seemed in such a hurry and 
so frightened himself that he frightened me still more* 
The first horse would not go with him; he tried the 
second and third, and they too would not stir. He 
came to me next and tried to drag me out by force; 
of course that was no use. He tried us all by turns 
and then left the stable. 

No doubt we were very foolish, but danger seemed 
to be all round, and there was nobody we knew to trust 
in, and all was strange and uncertain. The fresh air 
that had come in through the open door made it easier 
to breathe, but the rushing sound overhead grew 
louder; and as I looked upward, through the bars of 
my empty rack, I saw a red light flickering on the wall. 

Then I heard a cry of "Fire ! " outside, and the old 
ostler quietly and quickly came in: he got one horse 
out and went to another, but the flames were playing^ 
round the trap door, and the roaring overhead was 
dreadful. The next thing I heard was James' voice, 
quiet and cheery, as it always was. 
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" Come, my beauties, it is time for us to be off, 
so wake up and come along." I stood nearest the door, 
so he came to me first, patting me as he came in. 

" Come, Beauty, on with your bridle, my boy, we'll 
soon be out of this smother." It was on in no time; 
then he took the scarf off his neck, and tied it lightly 
over my eyes, and patting and coaxing he led me out 
of the stable. Safe in the yard, he slipped the scarf 
off my eyes, and shouted, " Here, somebody ! take this 
horse while I go back for the other." 

A tall broad man stepped forward and took me, 
and James darted back into the stable. I set up a shrill 
whinny as I saw him go. Ginger told me afterwards, 
that whinny was the best thing I could have done for 
her; for had she not heard me outside, she would 
never have had the courage to come out. 

There was much confusion in the yard ; the horses 
being got out of other stables, and the carriages and 
gigs being pulled out of houses and sheds, lest the 
flames should spread further. On the other side the 
yard, windows were thrown up, and people were shout- 
ing all sorts of things ; but I kept my eye fixed on the 
stable door, where the smoke poured out thicker than 
ever, and I could see flashes of red light; presently I 
heard above all the stir and din a loud clear voice, 
which I knew was my master's : 

"James Howard! James Howard! Are you 
there!" There was no answer, but I heard a crash 
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of something falling in the stable, and the next moment 
I gave a loud, joyful neigh, for I saw James coming 
through the smoke leading Ginger with him; she was 
coughing very hard, and he was so choked that he was 
not able to speak. 

" My brave lad ! " said master, laying his hand on 
his shoulder, " are you hurt! " James shook his head, 
for he could not speak yet. " Aye," said the big man 
who held me ; " he is a brave lad, and no mistake." 

"And now," said master, "when you have got 
your breath, James, we'll get out of this place as 
quickly as we can," and we were moving toward the 
entry, when from the Market Place there came a sound 
of galloping feet and loud rumbling wheels. 

" 'Tis the fire engine ! the fire engine ! " shouted 
two or three voices, " stand back, make way ! " and 
clattering and thundering over the stones two horses 
dashed into the yard with the heavy engine behind 
them. The firemen leaped to the ground; there was 
no need to ask where the fire was — it was rolling up 
in a great blaze from the roof. 

We got out as fast as we could into the broad quiet 
Market Place; the stars were shining, and except the 
noise behind us, all was still. Master led the way to 
a large hotel on the other side, and as soon as the 
ostler came, he said, "James, I must now hasten to 
your mistress ; I trust the horses entirely to you, order 
whatever you think is needed," and with that he was 
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gone. The master did not run, but I never saw a 
mortal walk as fast as he did that night. 

There was a dreadful sound before we got to our 
stable ; the shrieks of those poor horses that were left 
burning to death in the stable. It was very terrible 
and made both Ginger and me feel very bad. We,* 
however, were taken in and well cared for. The next 
morning the master came in to see how we were and 
to speak to James. I did not hear much, for the ostler 
was rubbing me down; but I could see that James 
looked very happy, and I thought the master was proud 
of him. 

Our mistress had been so alarmed in the night, 
that the journey was put off till afternoon; so James 
had the morning on hand, and went first to the inn 
to see about our harness and the carriage, and then 
to hear more about the fire. When he came back, we 
heard him tell the ostler about it. 

At first no one could guess how the fire had been 
caused; but at last a man said he saw Dick Towler 
go into the stable with a pipe in his mouth, and when 
he came out he had not one, and asked for another. 
Then the under ostler said he had asked Dick to go 
up the ladder to put down some hay, but told him to 
lay down his pipe first. Dick denied taking the pipe 
with him, but no one •believed him. I remember our 
John Manly's rule, never to allow a pipe in the stable, 
and thought it ought to be the rule everywhere. 

15 
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James said the roof and floor had all fallen in^ 
and that only the black walls were standing; the two 
poor horses that could not be got out were buried 
under the burnt rafters and tiles. 

— Anna Sewell. 

ostler (6s' iSr) : the person who has the care of horses at an inn. The 
word is usually spelled hostler. 



BILLY TOPSAIL'S DOG 

Part I 

Skipper was a Newfoundland dog, who had been 
brought up in Euddy Cove. He had black hair, short, 
straight, and wiry — the curly-haired breed has failed 
on the Island — and broad shoulders. He was heavy, 
awkward, and ugly, resembling somewhat a great draft- 
horse. But he pulled with a will, and within the knowl- 
edge of man had never stolen a fish ; so he had a high 
place in the hearts of all the people of the Cove. 

" Skipper ! Skipper ! Here, boy ! " 

The ringing call, in the voice of Billy Topsail, never 
failed to bring the dog from the kitchen with an eager 
rush, when the snow lay deep on the rocks, and all the 
paths of the wilderness were ready for the sled. He 
stood stock-still for the harness, and at the first " Hi, 
boy ! Gee up there ! " he bounded away with a wag- 
ging tail and a glad bark. 
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If the call came in summer-time when Skipper was 
dozing in the cool shadow of a flake — a platform ofji 
boughs for drying fish — ^he scrambled to his feet, tookji 
his clog in his mouth and ran, all a-quiver-for^fwhali. 
might come, to where young Billy waited. If the clogj 
were taken off, as it was almost sure to be, it meantj 
sport in the water. Then Skipper would paw th^j 
ground and whine until the stick was flung out for: 
him. But best of all he loved to dive for stones. \ 

At the peep of many a day, too, he went out in thei 
punt to the fishing-grounds with Billy Topsail, and; 
there kept the lad good company all the day long. It 
was because he sat up in the bow, as if keeping a look- 
out ahead, that he was called Skipper. 

" Sure, 'tis a clever dog, that ! " was Billy's boast. 
" He would save life — that dog would ! " 

This was proved beyond doubt when little Isaiah 
Tommy Goodman toddled over the wharf -head, where 
he had been playing. Isaiah Tommy was four 
years old, and would surely have been drowned had 
not Skipper strolled down the wharf just at that 
moment. 

Skipper was obedient to the instinct of all New^ 
foundland dogs to drag the sons of men from the water. 
He plunged in and caught Isaiah Tommy by the collar 
of his pinafore. Still following his instinct, he kept 
the child's head above water with powerful strokes of 
his fore paws while he towed him to shore. Then the 
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outcry which Isaiah Tommy immediately set up 
brought his mother to complete the rescue. 

For this deed Skipper was petted for a day and a 
half, and fed with fried fish and salt pork, to his evi- 
dent pleasure. No doubt he was persuaded that he 
had acted worthily. However that be, he continued 
in merry moods, in affectionate behavior, in honesty 
— although the fish were even then drying on the 
flakes, all exposed — and he carried his clog like a real 
hero. 

One day in the spring of the year, when high winds 
spring suddenly from the land, Billy Topsail was fish- 
ing from his punt, the Never Give Up, over the shal- 
lows of Molly's Head. It was " fish weather," as the 
Ruddy Cove men say — gray, cold, and misty. The har- 
bor entrance lay two miles to the southwest. The 
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bluffs which marked it could hardly be seen, for the 
mist hung thick off the shore. Four punts and a skiff 
were bobbing half a mile farther out to sea, their crews 
fishing with hook and line over the sides of the boats. 
Thicker weather threatened and the day was nearly 
over. 

" 'Tis time to be off home, boy," said Billy to the 
dog. " 'Tis getting thick in the sou'west." 

Skipper stretched himself and wagged his tail. He 
had no word to say, but Billy, who, like all fishermen 
in far-off places, had formed the habit of talking to 
himself, supplied the answer. 

" 'Tis that, Billy, boy," said he. " The punt's as 
much as one hand can manage in a fair wind. And 
'tis a dead beat to the harbor now." 

Then Billy said a word for himself. " We'll put in 
for ballast. The punt's too light for a gale." 

He sculled the punt to the little cove by the Head, 
and there loaded her with rocks. Her sails, mainsail 
and tiny jib, were spread, and she was pointed for 
Grassy Island, on the first leg of her beat into the 
wind. By this time two other punts were under way, 
and the sails of the skiff were fluttering as her crew 
prepared to beat home for the night. The Never Give 
Up was ahead of the fleet, and held her lead in such 
fine fashion as to make Billy Topsail's heart swell with 
pride. 

The wind had gained in force. It was sweeDin^r 
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down from the hills in gusts. Now it fell to a breeze, 
and again it came swiftly with angry strength. Nor 
. could its advance be perceived, for the sea was choppy 
and the bluffs shielded the inshore waters. 

"We'll fetch the harbor on the next tack," Billy 
muttered to Skipper, who was whining in the bow. 

He put the steering oar hard over to bring the punt 
about. A gust caught the sails. The boat heeled be- 
fore it, and her gunwale was under water before Billy 
could make a move to save her. The wind forced her 
down, pressing heavily upon the canvas. 

" Easy ! " screamed Billy. 

But the ballast of the Never Give Up shifted, and 
she toppled over. Boy and dog were thrown into the 
sea, the one aft, the other forward. Billy dived deep 
to escape entanglement with the rigging of the boa4. 
He had long ago learned the lesson that presence of 
mind wins half the fight in perilous emergencies. The 
coward miserably perishes where the brave man sur- 
vives. 

With his courage leaping to meet his danger, he 
struck out and rose to the surface. He looked about 
for the punt. She had been heavily weighted with 
ballast, and he feared for her. What was he to do if 
she had been too heavily weighted? Even as he looked 
she sank. She had righted under water; the tip of the 
mast was the last he saw of her. 

The sea — cold, fretful, vast — lay all about him. 
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The coast was half a mile away; the punts, out 
at sea, were laboriously beating toward him, and could 
make no greater speed. He had to choose between 
the punts and the rocks. 

clogr : in Newfoundland the law requires that all dogs shall be clogged 
as a precaution against their killing sheep and goats which run wild. Tlie 
clog is in the form of a billet of wood, weighing at least seven and a half 
pounds, and tied to the dog's neck. — pnnt: a flat-bottomed boat with 
square ends. — sou'west: southwest. — a dead beat to the harbor: Billy 
meant that the wind was blowing directly out of the harbor, and in order to 
sail home he would have to " beat " in by taking a zigzag course. This is 
called tacking. — ballast : any heavy substance put in the bottom of a boat 
to keep it steady. — gun'wale: the upper edge of a boat's side. — emer'- 
gencies: sudden occurrences which call for quick action. 



BILLY TOPSAIL'S DOG 

Pabt II 

/ 

A whine with a strange note in it attracted Billy's 
attention. The big dog had caught sight of him, and 
was beating the water in a frantic effort to approach 
quickly. But the dog had never whined like that 
before. 

"Hi, Skipper!" Billy called. "Steady, boyl 
Steady!" 

Billy took off his boots as fast as he could. T)ie 
dog was coming nearer, still whining strangely, and 
madly pawing the water. Billy was mystified. What 
possessed the dog? It was as if he had been seized 
with a fit of terror. Was he afraid of drowning? His 
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eyes were fairly flaring. Such a light had never been 
in them before. 

The boy lifted himself high in the water and looked 
intently into the dog's eyes. It was terror he saw in 
them ; there could be no doubt about that, he thought. 
The dog was afraid for his life. At once Billy was 
filled with dread. He could not crush the feeling down. 
Afraid of Skipper, the old, affectionate Skipper, his 
own dog, which he had reared from a puppy ! It was 
absurd. 

But he was afraid, nevertheless, and he was des- 
perately afraid. 

" Back, boy ! " he cried. " Get back, sir ! " 

It chanced that Billy Topsail was a strong swim- 
mer. He had learned to swim where the water is cold, 
as cold, often, as the icebergs stranded in the harbor 
can make it. The water was bitter cold now; but he 
did not fear it ; nor did he doubt that he could accom- 
plish the long swim which lay before him. It was the 
strange behavior of the dog which disturbed him — ^his 
failure in obedience, which could not be explained. 
The dog was now within three yards, and excited past 
all reason. 

" Back, sir ! " Billy screamed. " Get back with 
you ! " 

Skipper was not held back by the command. He 
did not so much as hesitate. Billy raised his hand as 
if to strike him, a threatening gesture which had sent 
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Skipper home with his tail between his legs many a 
time. But it had no effect now. 

" Get back ! " Billy screamed again. 

It was plain that the dog was not to be bidden. 
Billy threw himself on his back, supported himself 
with his hands and kicked at the dog with his feet. 

Skipper was blinded by the splashing. He whined 
and held back. Then blindly he came on again. Billy 
moved slowly from him, head foremost, still churning 
the water with his feet. But, swimming thus, he was 
no match for the dog. With his head thrown back to 
escape the blows. Skipper forged after him. He was 
struck in the jaws, in the throat, and again in the 
jaws. But he pawed on, taking every blow without 
complaint, and gaining inch by inch. Soon he was so 
close that the lad could not move his feet freely. 

No longer opposed, the dog crept up, paw over 
paw, forcing the boy's body lower and lower. His 
object was clear to Billy. Skipper, mad with terror, 
the boy thought, would try to save himself by climbing 
on his shoulders. 

" Skipper ! " he cried. " You'll drown me ! Get 
back!" 

The uselessness of attempting to command obe- 
dience from a crazy dog struck Billy Topsail with 
force. He must act otherwise, and that quickly, if he 
were to escape. There seemed to be but one thing to 
do. He took a long breath and let himself sink — down 
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— down — as deep as he dared. Down — down — until he 
retained breath sufficient but to strike to the right and 
rise again. 

The dog, as it was made known later, rose as 
high as he could force himself, and looked about in 
every direction, with his mouth open and his ears 
erect. He gave two sharp barks, like sobs, and a long, 
mournful whine. Then, as if acting upon a sudden 
thought, hjB dived. 

For a moment nothing was to be seen of either boy 
or dog. There was nothing but a choppy sea in that 
place. Men who were watching thought that both had 
followed the Never Give Up to the bottom. 

In the momentary stay under water Billy perceived 
that his situation was desperate. He would rise, he 
was sure, but only to renew the struggle. How long 
he could keep the dog off he could not tell. Until the 
punts came down to his aid? He thought not. 

He came to the surface prepared to dive again. 
But Skipper had disappeared. An exclamation of 
thanksgiving was still on the boy's lips when the dog's 
black head rose and moved swiftly toward him. 

Billy had a start of about ten yards. He turned 
on his side and set off at top speed. There was no 
better swimmer among the lads of the harbor. Was 
he a match for a powerful Newfoundland dog? It 
was soon evident that he was not. 

Skipper gained rapidly. Billy felt a paw strike 
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his foot. He put more strength into his strokes. Next 
the paw struck the calf of his leg. The dog was upon 
him now, pawing his back. Billy could not sustain 
the weight. To escape, that he might take up the fight 
in another way, he dived again. 

The dog was waiting when Billy came up, waiting 
eagerly to continue the chase. 

" Skipper, old fellow, good old dog ! " Billy called 
in a soothing voice. " Steady, sir ! Down, sir ; back ! " 

The dog was not to be deceived. He came, by turns 
whining and gasping. He was more excited, more de- 
termined, than ever. Billy waited for him. The fight 
was to be face to face. The boy had determined to 
keep him off with his hands until strength failed, to 
drown him if he could. All love for the dog had gone 
out of his heart. The weeks of close and merry com- 
panionship, of romps and rambles and sport, were for- 
gotten. Billy was fighting for life. So he waited with- 
out pity, hoping only that his strength might last until 
he had conquered. 

When the dog was within reach Billy struck him in 
the face. A snarl and an angry snap were the result. 

Rage seemed suddenly to possess the dog. He held 
back for a moment, growling fiercely, and then at- 
tacked with a rush. Billy fought as best he could, try- 
ing to clutch his enemy by the neck and to force his 
head beneath the waves. The effort was vain ; the dog 
eluded his grasp and renewed the attack. In another 
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moment he had laid his heavy paw on the boy's 
shoulders. 

The weight was too much for Billy. Down he 
went, freed himself, and struggled to the surface, 




gasping for breath. It appeared to him now that he 
had but a moment to live. He felt his self-possession 
going from him, and at that moment his ears caught 
the sound of a voice. 

" Put your arm " 

The voice seemed to come from far away. Before 
the sentence was completed, the dog's paws were again 
on Billy's shoulders and the water stopped the boy's 
hearing. What were they calling to him ? The thought 
that some helping hand was near encouraged him. 
With this new thought to aid, he dived for the third 
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time. The voice was nearer and clearer when he came 
up, and he heard every word. 

" Put your arm around his neck ! " one man cried. 

"Catch him by the back of the neck!" cried an- 
other. 

Billy's self-possession returned. He would follow 
this direction. Skipper swam anxiously to him. It 
may be that he wondered what this new attitude meant. 
It may be that he hoped reason had returned to the 
boy, that at last he would allow himself to be saved. 
Billy caught the dog by the back of the neck when he 
was within arm's length, ^kipper wagged his tail and 
turned about. 

There was a brief pause, during which the faithful 
old dog determined upon the direction he would take. 
He saw the punts, which had borne down with all 
speed. Toward them he swam, and there was some- 
thing of pride in his mighty strokes, something of ex- 
ultation in his whine. Billy struck out with his free 
hand, and soon boy and dog were pulled over the side 
of the nearest punt. 

Through it all, as Billy now knew, the dog had only 
wanted to save him. 

— ^Norman Duncan. 

forced : moved ahead. — sustain' : bear, or hold up. — elnd'ed : escaped. 
— exnlta'tion: joy at success or victory. 
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THE CLOUD 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds, every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 
And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nursling of the Sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley (Abridged). 

wield : to handle, use. — flail : an instrument for beating grain from 
the ear by hand. It consists of a wooden handle to which is fastened a 
shorter and heavier wooden club so hung as to swing freely. 
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EARLY ADVENTURES IN THE COLONIES 

A LETTER WRITTEN AT PLYMOUTH BY JOHN BILL- 
INGTON TO HIS GRANDMOTHER IN ENGLAND 

Plymouth, March 24, 1621. 
promised to write you a letter, and now 
I am doing it. We did not go to Vir- 
ginia, for the wind was wrong and we 
came to Cape Cod. Mr. William Brad- 
ford went out to see what kind of place 
it was. Some other men went with him. 
They came to a trap that the Indians had set for deer. 
He walked into it, and the tree sprang up and caught 
him by the leg. Nobody said he ought not to have 
walked into it, and nobody blamed him. They would 
have blamed me. 

I don't think anybody here cares much about me. 
They call me the Billington boy. When we were in 
the Mayflower and the men were looking for a place 
to settle, I fired off my father's gun one day in the 
cabin. Everybody was talking about the dreadful 
things the Indians had done in Virginia, and I wanted 
to know how to shoot. Don't you think I ought to? 
I didn't remember that the barrel of powder was so 
near, and I didn't think the gun would make such a 
noise or scare the people so. 

I was a Rttle scared, too, but it was funny to see 
how they all jumped. Honestly, grandma, I did not 
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really mean to do it. I only meant to pull the trigger 
just the least bit, only enough to see how it would 
go — and it went. The babies screamed and the 
women all ran out of the cabin. The men scolded me 
and said I was foolish and wicked. 

But, grandma, it is only the other day that a man 
fired at a whale, and his musket burst and went to 
pieces ; and all they said was that they- thanked God 
that no one was hurt. The whale was not hurt either. 
It just snorted and swam away. Father said it didn't 
like New England laws and wouldn't stay to be ruled 
by the Compact. 

The Compact is a paper that the men had to sign 
before they landed. It said that they were going to 
make some laws and everybody had .to promise to 
obey them. I heard a man say to father that King 
James' laws were for Virginia, and now that we were 
not going to be in Virginia at all, we could do what 
we liked. That's why they made a Compact. Father 
signed it, but I don't believe he wanted to very 
much. 

After the Compact was done, some men went 
ashore. They brought back their boat full of juniper, 
and when we burned it, it smelled good. The women 
went ashore to do some washing. I am strong and 
I would have brought them water, but they would not 
let me go. The carpenters were working on the shal- 
lop, and Captain Standish went ashore to see what 
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he could find. I like Captain Standish. He doesn't 
call me the Billington boy, and he let me see his sword. 
He used it when he fought the Turks. It has some 
queer marks on it that he says are Arabic. 

Some more men went with Captain Standish. 
Every one had a corselet and musket and sword. I 
wanted to go with them dreadfully, but I didn't dare 
to ask, and they wouldn't have let me if I had. I 
watched every one that got into the boat, and I kept 
wishing some one would say, " Here's just room for a 
boy if he isn't too big." Captain Standish did not 
say that, but he did tell me something else. He was 
the last one to get in, and he turned to me and said 
real low, " John, when we come back, I'll tell you all 
about it. If you were a few years older, I'd like to 
take you with me." 

Wasn't that just splendid ! He did it, too ; I mean, 
he told me about it. He said that after they had 
walked about a mile they saw some Indians and a 
dog away off, but they ran away. Dogs always like 
me, and if I had been there maybe I could have called 
it and we could have made friends with them. They 
saw a deer, too, and ever so much sassafras. Master 
Jones, the Captain of the Mayflower, says I may send 
you a big bundle of it when the ship goes back. They 
found nuts and strawberry vines. 

In one place there was a great kettle that must 
have come from some ship. Near it was a heap of 

16 
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moist sand. The Indians had patted and smoothed it 
so you could see the very marks of their fingers. 
They dug into the mound and there was a great basket- 
ful of com. They filled the kettle with it and their 
pockets, too, and then they started for the ship. They 
call the place Corn Hill. That was where Mr. Brad- 
ford got caught by the leg. 

They mean to give back the kettle and pay for the 
corn when they see some Indians. Maybe the Indians 
won't mind, but people don't like it when I take their 
things without asking. Really, they didn't do a thing 
but walk and look, and I could have done that as well 
as any of them. 

When the shallop was finished Master Jones and 
thirty or forty other men went away in it to explore. 
They went to Com Hill again, and this time they took 
com and beans and wheat. I heard one of them say 
it was God's good providence that they found them; 
but they never say that when I borrow things without 
asking. They say so much that it is a real shame I 
could not have gone. They did not find any Indians, 
but they went into some of their houses; and there 
they saw deers' heads and horns and eagles' claws and 
all sorts of baskets and queer wooden and earthen 
dishes. 

Another time they went out in the shallop to try 
to find a place to settle, and this time they were gone 
almost two weeks. Don't I wish I could have been 
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with them! Captain Standish told me and Francis 
about it, and the other boys listened. The pilot 
wanted to go across the big bay to a place that he saw 
when he was here once before, but the others thought 
it was too far. He called it Thievish Harbor because 
one of the Indians stole a harpoon from them while 
they were there. I asked the Captain if the sailor 
knew that the Indian did not mean to give it back or 
pay for it. He looked funny, as if he wanted to laugh 
and wouldn't, but all he said was, " Maybe." 

They had a splendid time on this journey. They 
saw Lidians sometimes, but they ran away. They 
saw a grampus lying dead on the shore. That is a 
great fish eighteen or twenty feet long. Every night 
they built a kind of barricade, as they called it, to 
keep the wind off. They drove stakes into the ground 
on three sides, and then they twisted in pine boughs. 
One night they heard an awful yell, and the sentinel 
called, " Arm ! Arm ! " They fired two muskets, and 
then it was still again, and so they went to sleep. 

The next day some Indians shot at them and they 
shot back. They call this the Place of the First En- 
counter. They picked up a bundle of the arrows, and 
Master Jones is going to carry them to England* 
Some have heads of brass, some of deer's horns, and 
some of eagles' claws. Once they were almost ship- 
wrecked. I never was shipwrecked, and maybe I 
never shall have a chance to be. 
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It snowed and it rained. The wind blew furiously 
and there were monstrous waves. The rudder broke, 
and the mast broke, and the sail fell overboard. It was 
dark as pitch, but they rowed away from where they 
heard the breakers and got in the shelter of some land 
and went ashore. In the night everything froze, but in 
the morning they found they were on a little island. 
They dried their clothes and they stayed there over 
Sunday. 

That's all I am going to write now, for Francis 
wants me to go on a hill a little way off with him. 
He climbed a tree there and he says he saw a great sea 
not very far away. 

From Johnnie. 

— Eva March Tappan. 

Ja'niper : an evergreen shrub. — shal'lop : a boat. The word is used 
to indicate boats of many kinds. — corselet : armor for the body. — sas'sa- 
ft'as: a woodland shrub or small tree having a spicy odor and taste. — 
prdv'ldence : foresight, care. — harpoon': a spear used to strike and kill 
large fish. 
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THE PETERKINS' SUMMER JOURNEY 

The Peterkins were planning to take a summer 
journey. In fact, it was their last summer's journey, 
for it had been planned then; but there had been so 
many difficulties that it had been delayed. 

The first trouble had been about trunks. The fam- 
ily did not own a trunk suitable for traveling. 

Agamemnon had his valise, that he had used when 
he stayed a week at a time at the academy ; and a trunk 
had been bought for Elizabeth Eliza when she went to 
the seminary. Solomon John and Mr. Peterkin, each 
had his patent-leather handbag. But all these were too 
small for the family. And the little boys wanted to 
carry their kite. 

Mrs. Peterkin suggested her grandmother's trunk. 
This was a hair^runk, very large and roomy. It would 
hold everything they would want to carry except what 
would go in Elizabeth Eliza's trunk, or the bags. 

Everybody was delighted at this idea. It was 
agreed that the next day the things should be brought 
into Mrs. Peterkin's room for her to see if they could 
all be packed. 

" If we can get along," said Elizabeth Eliza, " with- 
out having to ask advice, I shall be glad ! " 

" Yes," said Mr. Peterkin, " it is time now for peo- 
ple to be coming to ask advice of us." 

The next morning Mrs. Peterkin began by taking 
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out the things that were already in the trunk. Here 
were last year's winter things, and not only these, but 
old clothes that had been put away, Mrs. Peterkin's 
wedding dress and the skirts the little boys used to 
wear before they put on jackets and trousers. 

All day Mrs. Peterkin worked over the trunk, put- 
ting away the old things, putting in the new. She 
packed up all the clothes she could think of, both sum- 
mer and winter ones, because you never can tell what 
sort of weather you will have. 

Agamemnon fetched his books, and Solomon John 
his spyglass. There were her own and Elizabeth 
Eliza's best bonnets in a bandbox ; also Solomon John's 
hats, for he had an old one and a new one. He bought 
a new hat for fishing, with a very wide brim and deep 
crown, all of heavy straw. 

Agamemnon brought down a large, heavy diction- 
ary, and an atlas still larger. This contained maps 
of all the countries in the world. 

" I have never had a chance to look at them," he 
said ; " but when one travels then is the time to study 
geography." 

Mr. Peterkin wanted to take his turning lathe. So 
Mrs. Peterkin pack ed bis tool chest. It gave her some 
trouble, to^^0t^t^ her jnst as she had packed her 
summer ^Sf ^^Wrst slio thought it would help to 
smootb ^P J fld i>1{huk1 it on top; but she was 

ff*t^"-^ tW ,, and set it at the bottom. This 
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was not so much matter, as she had not yet the right 
dresses to put in. Both Mrs. Peterkin and Elizabeth 
Eliza would need new dresses for the journey. The 
little boys' hoops went in; so did their India rubber 
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boots, in ease it should not rain when they started* 
They each had a hoe and a shovel, and some baskets 
that were packed. 

Mrs. Peterkin called in all the family on the even- 
ing of the second day to see how she had succeeded. 
Everything was packed, even the little boys' kite lay 
smoothly on the top. 

"I like to see a thing so nicely done," said Mr. 
Peterkin. 
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The next thing was to cord up the trunk, and Mr. 
Peterkin tried to move it. But neither he, nor Aga- 
memnon nor Solomon John could lift it alone, or all 
together. 

Here was a serious difficulty. Solomon John tried 
to make light of it. 

" Expressmen could lift it. Expressmen are used 
to such things." 

"But we did not plan expressing it," said Mrs. 
Peterkin, in a discouraged tone. 

" We can take a carriage," said Solomon John. 

" I am afraid the trunk would not go on the back 
of a carriage," said Mrs. Peterkin. 

" The hackman could not lift it either," said Mr. 
Peterkin. 

," People do travel with a great deal of baggage," 
said Elizabeth Eliza. 

"But how to get it there?" Mr. Peterkin asked. 

" This is our first obstacle," said Agamemnon ; 
" we must do our best to conquer it." 

" What is an obstacle? " asked the little boys. 

" It is the trunk," said Solomon John. 

" Suppose we look up the word in the dictionary," 
said Agamemnon, taking the large volume from the 
trunk. " Ah, here it is." And he read : 

" Obstacle, an impediment." 

That is a worse word than the other," said one of 
the little boys. 
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"But listen to this," and Agamemnon continued: 
"Impediment is something that entangles the feet; 
obstacle, something that stands in the way; obstruc- 
tion, something that blocks up the passage; hinder- 
ance, something that holds back." 

" The trunk is all these," said Mr. Peterkin, 
gloomily. 

" It does not entangle the feet," said Solomon John, 
" for it cannot move." 

" I wish it could," said the little boys together. 

Mrs. Peterkin spent a day or two taking the things 
out of the trunk and putting them away. 

" At least," she said, " this has given me some ex- 
perience in packing." 

And the little boys felt as if they had been on 
quite a journey. 

But the family did not like to give up their plan. 
It was suggested that they might take the things out 
of the trunk and pack it at the station ; the little boys 
could go and come with the things. But Elizabeth 
Eliza thought the place would be too public. 

Gradually the old contents of the great trunk went 
back into it again. 

At length a friend unexpectedly offered to lend 
Mr. Peterkin a good-sized family trunk. But it was 
late in the season, and so the journey was put off for 
that summer. 

But now the trunk had been sent round to the house, 
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and a family consultation was held about packing it. 
Many things would have to be left at home, it was so 
much smaller than the grandmother's hair trunk. But 
Agamemnon had been studying the atlas during the 
winter, and felt familiar with the more important 
places, so it would not be necessary to take it. And 
Mr. Peterkin decided to leave his turning lathe at 
home, and his tool chest. 

Again Mrs. Peterkin spent two days in packing the 
things. With great care and thoughtfulness, and by 
borrowing two more leather bags, it could be done. 
Everything of importance could be packed except the 
little boys' kite. What should they do about that! 

The little boys proposed carrying it in their hands, 
but Solomon John and Elizabeth Eliza would not con- 
sent to that. 

" I do think it is one of those cases where we might 
ask the advice of the lady from Philadelphia," said 
Mrs. Peterkin, at last. 

" She has come on here," said Agamemnon, " and 
we have not been to see her this summer." 

" She may think we have been neglecting her," sug- 
gested Mrs. Peterkin. 

The little boys begged to be allowed to go and ask 
her opinion about the kite. They came back in high 
spirits. 

" She says we might leave this one at home, and 
make a new kite when we get there," they cried. 
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" What a sensible idea ! " exclaimed Mr. Peterkin ; 
" and I may have the time to help yon." 

" We'll take plenty of newspapers," said Solomon 
John. 

" And twine," said the little boys. And this matter 
was settled. 

Then the question was, " Where should they go ? " 

— ^LucBETiA P. Hale. 

Agramemnon : ag-a-mgm'n5n. — acad'emj, sem'inary : schools of high 
grade. — turning lathe (lath): a machine for shaping articles of wood. — 
eonsnlta'tion : a meeting to decide something. 
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And it came to pass, after these things, that Abra- 
ham sat in the door of his tent about the going-down 
of the sun. 

And, behold, a man bowed with age came from 
the way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. 

And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto 
him, " Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and 
tarry all night ; and thou shalt arise early on the mor- 
row, and go on thy way." 

But the man said, " Nay, for I will abide under this 
tree." 

And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned 
and they went into the tent. And Abraham baked un- 
leavened bread; and they did eat. 
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And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not 
God he said unto him, " Wherefore dost thou not wor- 
ship the most high God, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth?" 

And the man answered and said, " I do not wor- 
ship the God thou speakest of, neither do I call upon 
His name, for I have made to myself a god which 
abideth always in my house and provideth me with 
all things." 

And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man ; 
and he arose, and fell upon him, and drove him forth 
with blows into the wilderness. 

And at midnight God called unto Abraham, saying, 
"Abraham, where is the stranger?" 

And Abraham answered and said, " Lord, he would 
not worship Thee; neither would he. call upon Thy 
name ; therefore have I driven him out before my face 
into the wilderness." 

And God said, " Have I borne with him these hun- 
dred ninety and eight years, and nourished him, and 
clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me, 
and couldst not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear 
with him one night? " 

— Benjamin Franklin. 

tarry : stay.— nnleayened bread : bread that is baked without being 
lightened by yeast. 
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« 

THE MILLER OF THE DEE 

There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 

Beside the river Dee; 
He worked and sang from mom till night — 

No lark more blithe than he; 
And this the burden of his song 

Forever used to be : 
"I envy nobody — ^no, not I — 

And nobody envies me ! " 

" Thou'rt wrong, my friend," said good King Hal, 

" As wrong as wrong can be ; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now, what makes thee sing. 

With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I'm a king, 

Beside the river Dee?" 

The miller smiled and doffed his cap, 

" I earn my bread," quoth he ; 
" I love my wife, I love my friend, , 

I love my children three; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 

I thank the river Dee 
That turns the mill that grinds the corn 

That feeds my babes and me." 
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" Good friend," said Hal, and sighed the while, 

" Farewell, and happy be ; 
But say no more, if thou'dst be true. 

That no one envies thee; 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown. 

Thy mill my kingdom's fee; 
Such men as thou are England's boast 

miller of the Dee!" 

— Charles Mackay. 

doffed: took off. — quoth: said.— worth my kingdom's fee: worth 
my kingdom. 



THE KHAN'S POSTS AND RUNNERS 

The following account was written by a famous Venetian traveler, 
Marco Polo, who lived about the time of Columbus. He and his father 
and uncle were the first people from Europe to travel in China. 

Now you must know that from this city of Cam- 
baluc proceed many roads and highways, leading to a 
variety of provinces, one to onie province, another to 
another ; and each road receives the name of the prov- 
ince to which it leads; and it is a very sensible plan. 
And the messengers of the Emperor in traveling from 
Cambaluc, be the road whichsoever they will, find at 
every twenty-five miles of the journey, a station. 

And at each of those stations used by the messen- 
gers there is a large and handsome building for them, 
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in which they find all the rooms furnished with fine 
beds and all other necessary articles in rich silk, and 
where they are provided with everything they can 
want. If even a king were to arrive at one of these, 
he would find himself well lodged. 

At some of these stations, moreover, there are 
posted some four hundred horses standing ready for 
the use of the messengers ; at others there are two hun- 
dred, according to the requirements, and to what the 
Emperor has established in each case. At every 
twenty-five miles, as I said, or anyhow at every thirty 
miles, you find one of these stations, on all the prin- 
cipal highways. 

Even when the messengers have to pass through a 
roadless tract where no house exists, still there the 
station-houses have been established just the same, 
excepting that the intervals are somewhat greater, and 
the day's journey is fixed at thirty-five to forty-five 
miles, instead of twenty-five to thirty. But they are 
provided with horses and all the other necessaries just 
like those we have described, so that the Emperor's 
messengers, come they from what region they may, 
find everything ready for them. 

And, in sooth, this is a thing done on the greatest 
scale of magnificence that ever was seen. Never had 
emperor, king, or lord such wealth as this shows! 
For it is a fact that on all these posts taken together 
there are more than three hundred thousand horses 
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kept, specially for the use of the messengers. And 
the great buildings that I have mentioned are more 
than ten thousand in number, all richly furnished 
as I have told you. The thing is on a scale so costly 
and wonderful that it is hard to bring oneself to 
describe it. 

But now I will tell you of another thing that I 
had forgotten, but which ought to be told while I am 
on this subject. You must know that by the Great 
Khan's orders there has been established between 
those post-houses at every interval of three miles a 
little fort with some forty houses round about it, in 
which live the people who act as the Emperor's foot- 
runners. 

Every one of those runners wears a great wide 
belt, set all over with bells, so that as they run their 
bells are heard jingling a long way off. And, thus, on 
reaching the post the runner finds another man all 
ready to take his place, who instantly takes whatso- 
ever he has in charge, and with it receives a slip of 
paper from the clerk who is always on hand for the 
purpose; and so the new man sets off and runs his 
three miles. 

At the next station he finds his relief ready in like 
manner; and so the post proceeds, with a change at 
every three miles. And in this way the Emperor, who 
has an immense number of these runners, receives 
dispatches with news from places ten days' journey 
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off in one day and night; or, if need be, news from 
a hundred days' off in ten days and nights; and that 
is no small matter! 

In fact, in the fruit season many a time fruit is 
gathered one morning in Cambaluc, and in the evening 
of the next day it reaches the Great Khan at Shang-tu, 
a distance of ten days' journey. 

Moreover, there are also at those stations other 
men equipped similarly with girdles hung with bells, 
who are employed for expresses when there is call for 
great haste in sending dispatches to any governor of 
a province, or to give news when any baron has re- 
volted, or in other such emergencies; and these men 
travel a good two hundred or three hundred miles in 
the day, and as much in the night. 

rU tell you how it stands. They take a horse from 
those at the station which are standing ready saddled, 
all fresh, and mount and go at full speed, as hard as 
they can ride, in fact. And when those at the next post 
hear the bells, they get ready another horse and a man 
equipped in the same way, and he takes the letter or 
whatever it be, and is off full speed to the third sta- 
tion, where again a fresh horse is found all ready, and 
so the dispatch speeds along from post to post, always 
at full gallop with regular change of horses. 

And the speed at which they go is marvelous. By 
night, however, they cannot go as fast as by day, 
because they have to be accompanied by footmen 

17 
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with torches, who could not keep up with them at 
full speed. 

Those men are highly prized. And each of them 
carries with him a tablet, in sign that he is bound on 
an important errand; so that if, perchance, his horse 
break down, or he meet with other mishap, whomsoever 
he may fall in with on the road, he is empowered to 
make him dismount and give up his horse. Nobody 
dares refuse in such a case; so that the courier hath 
always a good fresh nag to carry him. 

— Maeco Polo. 

Cainbaluc': name given by Marco Polo to Peking in China. — re- 
quire'ments : needs.— Khan (k&n) : a king, a chief.— equipped (e kwlpt') : 
iurnished, fitted out.-— Courier (koo'ri-Sr) : a messenger sent with haste. 



A FOX TALE 



When I ask children to tell me what they know 
about a fox, they almost always reply: "He is a lit- 
tle red beast, very cowardly and cunning: he kills 
hens, and has a very bushy tail." 

This is all quite true ; but Kenard lives a very hard 
and extremely uncertain life; yet all the while is so 
dashing and gentlemanly, so quick and clever, that you 
must forgive him one or two faults. 

He begins his life in a nice warm nest of hay, dry 
moss, and leaves, at the bottom of a deep burrow, gen- 
erally in a sandy bank. His mother tends him, fondles 
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him, plays with him, as only a mother can; her one 
ambition being to keep him concealed from human 
sight. Once a man came by a particular burrow with 
his dog, hung about for some time near by, and then 
went away again. That night, Mother Fox took her 
little one up in her mouth by the nape of his neck, and 
set off to find a safer home. Hardly had she gone ten 
yards from her burrow when a dog jumped out of 
some bushes and gave chase. 

Mother Fox flew like the wind over hill and dale, 
on and on, till her breath began to come in short, sharp 
gasps, and she felt she would soon have to turn and 
face her pursuer. But never once did she dream of 
dropping her little one and thereby saving herself; 
oh, no! cowardly as foxes are ever said to be, the 
mothers will always die fighting for their young. 

Happily for this mother, however, a long stretch 
of bushes just then came in sight, and, summoning up 
all her strength, she made a last spurt, and crept into 
the thick of them. The dog followed for a short dis- 
tance, but evidently found the thorns too sharp for his 
thick nose and long flapping ears, for he soon retired, 
leaving Mother Fox gasping, but triumphant, with her 
little one safe and sound. 

She crept some way farther into the bushes to guard 
against pursuit, and there lay hidden till nightfall, 
when once more she stole stealthily out with her cub 
in her mouth, and made tracks for a hollow tree which 
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she knew of in the neighborhood. Reaching it in 
safety, she soon had a warm nest made in the tree 
trunk, where little Renard lay for weeks eating and 
sleeping by turns, till he grew into quite a respectable 
fox. 

And what a merry little fellow he was ! As playful 
as a kitten, and quite as active ; running all round and 
over his poor patient mother, burying his face in the 
furry depths of her brush, or, if she refused him that 
huge enjoyment, flying round and round in a mad race 
after his own, till he looked for all the world like a 
woolly spinning top! 

But life is not all play, even to little foxes, and 
young Renard was awakened every night by a poke 
in the back from his father, who wanted his company 
on all nightly expeditions ; for, strange as it may seem 
to us, foxes have lessons at night and sleep through 
the day, instead of having lessons through the day and 
sleeping at night. And sometimes little Renard was 
good at his lessons, and sometimes he was not. 

Very often, on catching sight of a pheasant or a 
partridge, instead of trailing his hind legs out behind 
him, as his father did, he would forget, and gallop 
straight at his prey, and yelp with excitement, expect- 
ing the bird to sit still and be caught! Not till the 
pheasant was whirring away high in the air would 
he remember that stealth and cunning alone will win 
a fox his daily bread. 
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Hitherto little Renard had known no sorrow, and it 
came to him very suddenly one night when he was out 
foraging with his father. They were creeping along 




together, keeping as much under cover of the long 
grass as possible, when Mr. Fox struck on a hare's 
trail, and off the two set with their noiseless gliding 
motion, their noses well to the ground, and their ears 
alive to every sound under the moon. 

All at once, when Mr. Fox was slinking under a 
gate, he began to back and wriggle as if trying to es- 
cape from some unseen power. Young Renard pulled 
up, watched the old fox anxiously for a moment, and 
then, seeing a dark form approach, he fled, thinking 
only of the safety of his own red skin. 
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Truth to tell, it was a poacher's net into which the 
old fox had fallen, and the more he struggled to free 
himself the tighter he became entangled. Feeling this, 
and hearing the poacher himself approaching, the cun- 
ning creature lay perfectly still, in the hope, no doubt, 
of escape by pretending to be dead. But the sly old 
netter was quite up to Eenard's tricks ; and seeing that 
his nets would be torn to pieces if he did not free the 
animal at once, he tried to loosen one end from the gate. 

Mr. Fox, however, thought the trap had been set 
for him, and was determijied not to be taken in that 
way; so he snarled and bit at the man every time he 
came near the gate. Again and again the poacher 
tried, but at last, losing patience, he seized some heavy 
stones from a pile close by, and pelted Mr. Fox till he 
died. " And," said the poacher afterwards, when tell- 
ing the tale to a friend, " it went sore against me kill- 
ing that animal, for never a sound did it make from 
first to last." 

Young Renard had witnessed his father's fate from 
a safe distance, and ran off as soon as all was over to 
tell his mother. He found her busily scratching up 
their morning meal from the various larders round 
about: for foxes, you know, always bury their prey, 
and never keep more than one " joint " (be it of bird 
or beast) in the same larder at the same time. They 
have game safes scattered for miles round in all direc- 
tions, so that if one is discovered, they still have two 
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or three other breakfasts or dinners waiting for them 
somewhere else. 

Mrs. Fox did not seem to take her loss very mnch 
to heart. She merely told young Renard that he would 
have to supply food for himself and her now, and bade 
him hurry on with his breakfast. 

His meal over, Renard strolled about till he found 
a cosy place among the bushes wherein to rest. He 
tried this place and that, but none suited him : one was 
humpy, another too deep, and a third full of pine 
needles ; but at last, after a great deal of thinking and 
poking, he twisted himself into a round woolly ball, 
curled his tail over his nose and slept soundly till dusk. 

When he awoke, he remembered with a pang that 
he would have to do the hunting all alone that night, 
and for every night to come ; and that, if there were 
any poachers' nets or gamekeepers' traps, he would 
be sure to fall into them, as now he had no one to run 
ahead and look out for him. 

He thought over all the birds and beasts which he 
liked best to eat, and decided that a nice fat chicken 
was really dearest to his heart. So away he went, as 
soon as it was dark, to a farmyard some five miles off. 
Arrived there, he was not long in discovering the hen- 
house, and, luckily for him, the farmer's wife had left 
the small lower door open to admit three stray ducks 
who had not appeared at the usual locking-up hour. 

Renard was not slow to take advantage of this 
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piece of good luck, and, creeping slyly through the 
hole, stood quite still for a minute or two to see if his 
entrance had been observed. It had evidently not, for 
there was the silence of sleep upon the unsuspecting 
fowls; so, cautiously, and with a beating heart, he 
softly climbed the ladder, and crept toward an open 
coop which was standing on the floor. There was a 
nice fat chicken inside, which stirred a little as Renard 
approached, and fearing it was going to wake up and 
cackle, he made a dash and caught it by the neck. 

The chicken struggled fiercely, one of its wings got 
caught in the bars of the coop, and the scuffling that 
followed soon woke the whole roost. Then began such 
a cackling, and screaming, and quacking as Renard 
had never heard before, and he tugged at his chicken 
in despair, expecting the farmer's wife to appear every 
minute. At last he got free of the coop, and was just 
going to descend the ladder, when the door opened and 
a woman came in with a lantern. 

Renard saw in a moment that escape by the door 
was impossible, and instantly his quick brain had 
planned a bold scheme. Dropping the chicken from 
his mouth, he stumbled on the top step of the ladder 
and rolled heavily to the bottom. The farmer's wife 
ran forward, stick in hand, to put an end to the thief ; 
but seeing he lay quiet in a huddled-up heap, she seized 
his tail, and dragged him toward the door. Feeling 
his stiff and lifeless body somewhat heavy, she tum- 
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bled him into a thicket of nettles, and he almost barked 
with delight. True, he had lost his chicken, but had 
gained in cunning, and cunning is honor among foxes. 

— B. Grieve. 

Benard (rSn' Srd) : a name given to a fox, usually in poetry or fables. — 
spurt : a sudden dash. — brash : the bushy tail of the fox. — pheasant (fSz'- 
ant), par^tridgre : kinds of birds, noted as game birds. — for'aging : search- 
ing for food.— poacher : one who catches game or fish contrary to law. 



SWEET AND LOW 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Eest, rest, on mother's breast. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
— A1.FRED, Lord Tennyson. 
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THE GAMES OF THE CHINESE BOY 



The active sports of Chinese boys are few. There 
are hardly any sports that develop the muscles and 
make a lad graceful and agile. The Chinese boy at 
sixteen is as grave and sober as an American grand- 
father ; and if he happens to be married soon after, he 
throws aside most games as being childish. At the 
best, he has nothing corresponding to baseball, foot- 
ball, cricket, bicycle-riding, skating, sliding, or tennis. 

Nor is he fond of exerting himself. He would 
rather sit for hours talking and joking than waste time 
in running or jumping. His elders, too, frown upon 
noisy games. They approve quiet, thoughtful lads who 
are given to study. 

But you must not suppose that the Chinese boy 
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never plays at all. In spite of many obstacles, he 
proves that he is a boy still, and I will describe those 
outdoor amusements that he has. 

Kite-flying is a national pastime. Young and old 
take part in it, and it is not unusual to see a gray-haired 
man enjoying it in company with a ten-year-old young- 
ster. Kites are of all sizes. I have seen kites that 
were six or seven feet from wing to wing. The frame 
is made of bamboo slips which can be easily bent. 
Over this is pasted very stout rice-paper, upon which 
strong figures are painted — sometimes the face of a 
man, sometimes a bird. 

On the larger kites a bow is fastened at the top, 
with a reed instead of a string, and when the wind 
blows upon this reed, a melodious sound is heard 
through the air, that greatly delights everybody; it 
seems to the watchers a mysterious voice from a differ- 
ent world. 

Kite-flying in America can be much improved. 
Kites should be constructed of the Chinese shape. The 
rib that runs through both wings should bulge out so 
that the paper on both sides may cave in. This is for 
the purpose of catching and holding the wind as well 
as of steadying the kite. For a kite of this shape a tail 
is not needed. 

To fly such a kite, the cord must be very strong, 
and often it requires two or three men to hold it. When 
the kite gets among the clouds and the flyer's enthu- 
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siasm is at its boiling-point, a paper butterfly, beauti- 
fully colored, is fastened on the cord, and the wind 
sends it up with a whizzing sound to the kite itself. 
But when it touches the kite, the butterfly's wings come 
together, and down it returns, by its own weight, bring- 
ing a message from the skies, and its graceful approach 
is watched breathlessly. 

The ninth day of the ninth month, which in China 
comes in October, is " Kites' Day." On that day it is 
the fashion to go up on high hills and fly kites. Such 
a scene is inspiring. Men and boys, of all ranks, sizes, 
and ages, are seen with cords in their hands, pulling, 
yanking, and jerking, or letting loose all sorts of agile 
rice-paper monsters in the windy sky. The fun con- 
sists in making the kites fight — in entangling them and 
cutting one another's strings by sudden jerks. 

There is a story to account for the origin of Kites' 
Day. Back in the world's history, when Time was yet 
a boy, a man, while working in the field, was told 
by a passing stranger that a terrible plague was 
about to visit his house on the ninth day of the ninth 
month, and that the only way to escape was to flee to 
a high hill near by. After giving this warning, the 
stranger disappeared mysteriously. 

This man, who was, by the way, a very good man, 
went home, and getting his whole family together be- 
fore the fatal day arrived, set out with them to the 
hill and remained there all day. To pass away the 
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time, probably, his children flew their kites. Hence 
the custom. 

After sunset, they went home and found that all 
their cattle, chickens, and ducks had died. This, they 
thought, proved that they themselves had been saved 
by the help of some deity. Ever since, people have 
made the day a national holiday. 

Kicking the shuttlecock is a favorite outdoor amuse- 
ment with both boys and men. The shuttlecock con- 
sists of a bunch of feathers stuck in small, round pieces 
of leather, or pasteboard, and tied together by a string. 
The game is to kick it when it is kicked to you without 
allowing it to drop on the ground. When one misses, 
he has to kick to someone else. From two to six per- 
sons can play. Skillful players will keep the shuttle- 
cock above ground for some time. 

We also have something which is a feeble apology 
for the manly sport of baseball. A piece of snake-skin 
is wound around with yarn until it attains the size of 
a billiard ball. Boys in China toss it, or make it bound, 
as American boys do their rubber balls. 

Swimming is not popular, although many Chinese 
boys learn to swim. Fishing means work with the 
Chinese. A man or boy goes fishing simply for the 
fish, and not for the fun ; and I am of the opinion that 
my countrymen are right. 

Cricket-fighting is a sort of craze with sotne 
Chinese. In the cricket season, men and boys hunt for 
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them by the wayside, or among thickets on the moun- 
tains. When caught they are fed and afterwards 
tested as to their fighting qualities. A good fighter 
will fetch quite a large sum. 

Dominoes is a game played by men and women as 
well as children. It is different from the American 
game, being more like the card game of whist. 

Guessing pennies always furnishes much amuse- 
ment to little boys and girls. Chinese coins are made 
of brass and copper, with a square hole in the middle 
for convenience in carrying. On one side is a legend 
in Chinese giving the name of the emperor's reign 
and the word " currency." The game is to guess the 
name of the reign, when the coin is turned upside 
down. Another game is played around a fruit-stand ; 
it is to guess the number of seeds in an orange. The 
loser pays for the orange while the winner eats it. 

There are not many games in which boys and girls 
play together. If they do play together it is only while 
they are children, under ten or twelve. Growing-up 
girls will have nothing whatever to do with boys, 
though Chinese boys and girls are very sociable, each 
with friends of the same sex. 

— ^Yan Phou Lee. 

agile (5j' fl) : nimble, active, quick.— or'igrin : beginning. — plagne 
(plSg) : a disease.— de'ity : god.— cur'reiicy : money. 
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HOW THOR FOUND HIS HAMMER 

The frost-giants were always trying to get into 
Asgard. For more than half the year they held the 
world in their grasp, locking up the streams in their 
rocky beds, hushing their music and the music of the 
birds as well, and leaving nothing but desolation under 
the cold sky. 

They hated the warm sunshine which stirred the 
wild flowers out of their sleep, and clothed the steep 
mountains with green things, and set all the birds 
a-singing in the swaying tree-tops. They hated the 
beautiful god Balder, with whose presence summer 
came back to the icebound earth ; and, above all, they 
hated Thor, whose flashing hammer drove them back 
into Jotunheim, and guarded the summer sky with 
its sudden gleamings of power. So long as Thor had 
his hammer, Asgard was safe against the giants. 

One morning Thor started up out of a long, deep 
sleep, and put out his hand for the hammer; but no 
hammer was there. Not a sign of it could be found 
anywhere, although Thor anxiously searched for it. 
Then a thought of the giants came suddenly into his 
mind ; and his anger rose till his eyes flashed like great 
fires, and his red beard trembled with wrath. 

" Look, now, Loke," he shouted, " they have stolen 
Mjolner by enchantment, and no one on earth or in 
heaven knows where they have hidden it.*^ 
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" We will get Freyja's falcon-guise and search for 
it," answered Loke, who was always quick to get into 
trouble or to get out of it again. So they went quickly 
to Folkvang and found Freyja surrounded by her 
maids and weeping tears of pure gold, as she had 
always done since her husband went on his long 
journey. 

"The hammer has been stolen by enchantment," 
said Thor. " Will you lend me the falcon-guise that I 
may search for it ? " 

" Even if it were silver, or even gold, you should 
have it and welcome," answered Freyja, glad to help 
Thor find the wonderful hammer that kept them all 
safe from the hands of the frost-giants. 

So the falcon-guise was brought, and Loke put it 
on and flew swiftly out of Asgard to the home of the 
giants. His great wings made broad shadows over the 
ripe fields as he swept along; and the reapers, looking 
up from their work, wondered what mighty bird was 
flying seaward. 

At last he reached Jotunheim ; and no sooner had 
he touched the ground and taken off his falcon-guise 
than he came upon the giant Thrym, sitting on a hill 
twisting golden collars for his dogs and stroking the 
long manes of his horses. 

" Welcome, Loke," said the giant. " How fares it 
with the gods and the elves, and what has brought yon 
to Jotunheim?" 
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"It fares ill with both gods and elves since you 
stole Thor's hammer," said Loke, guessing that Thrym 
was the thief; "and I have come to find where you 
have hidden it." 

Thrym laughed as only a giant can when he knows 
he has made trouble for somebody. 

" You won't find it," he said at last. " I have buried 
it eight miles under ground, and no one shall take it 
away from there unless he gets Freyja for me as my 
wife." 

The giant looked as if he meant what he said ; and 
Loke, seeing no other way of finding the hammer, put 
on his falcon-guise and flew back to Asgard. Thor was 
waiting to hear what news he brought, and both were 
soon at the great doors of Folkvang. 

" Put "on your bridal dress, Freyja," said Thor 
bluntly, after his fashion, " and we will ride swiftly 
to Jotunheim." 

But Freyja had no idea of marrying a giant just to 
please Thor; and, in fact, that Thor should ask her to 
do such a thing threw her into such a rage that the 
floor shook under her angry tread, and her necklace 
snapped in pieces. 

" Do you think I am a weak love-sick girl, to follow 
you to Jotunheim and marry Thrym? " she cried in- 
dignantly. 

Finding they could do nothing with Freyja, Thor 

and Loke called all the gods together to talk over the 
18 
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matter and decide what should be done to get back the 
hammer. The gods were very much alarmed, because 
they knew the frost-giants would come upon Asgard 
as soon as they knew the hammer was gone. They said 
little, for they did not waste time with idle words ; but 
they thought long and earnestly. At last Hteimdal, 
who had once been a Van, and could therefore look 
into the future, said: 

"We must have the hammer at once, or Asgard 
will be in danger. If Freyja will not go, let Thor be 
dressed as a woman and go in her place." 

Thor frowned angrily. " If I dress like a woman," 
he said, " you will jeer at me." 

" Don^t talk of jeers," retorted Loke ; " unless that 
hammer is brought back quickly, the giants will rule in 
our places." 

Thor said no more, but allowed himself to be 
dressed like a bride, and soon drove off to Jotunheim 
with Loke beside him disguised as a servant-maid. 
There was never such a wedding journey before. They 
rode in Thorns chariot, and the goats drew them, plung- 
ing swiftly along the way, thunder pealing through the 
mountains and the frightened earth blazing and smok- 
ing as they passed. 

It was evening when the bride came driving into 
the giant^s court in her blazing chariot. The feast 
was already spread for her coming, and with her veil 
modestly covering her face she was seated at the great 
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table, Thrym fairly beside himself with delight. It 
wasn't every giant who could marry a goddess I 

If the bridal journey had been so strange that any- 
one but a foolish giant would have hesitated to marry 
a wife who came in such a turmoil of fire and storm, 
her conduct at the table ought certainly to have put 
Thrym on his guard; for never had a bride such an 
appetite before. The great tables groaned under the 
load of good things, but they were quickly relieved of 
their burden by the hungry bride. 

She ate a whole ox before the astonished giant had 
fairly begun to enjoy his meal. Then she devoured 
eight large salmon, one after the other, without stop- 
ping to take breath; and having eaten up the part of 
the feast specially prepared for hungry men, she 
turned upon the delicacies which had been made for 
the women, and especially for her own dainty appetite* 

Thrym looked on with wondering eyes ; and at last, 
when she had added to these solid foods three whole 
barrels of mead, his amazement was so great that, his 
astonishment getting the better of his politeness, he 
called out, " Did any one ever know a maid who could 
drink so much meadf " 

Then Loke, who was playing the part of a serving- 
maid, thinking the giant might have some suspicions, 
whispered to him, "Freyja was so happy in the 
thought of coming here that she has eaten nothing for 
eight whole days." 
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Thrym was so pleased at this evidence of affection 
that he leaned forward and raised the veil as gently 
as a giant could, but he instantly dropped it and 
sprang back the whole length of the hall before the 
bride's terrible eyes. 

"Why are Freyja's eyes so sharp!" he called to 
Loke. " They bum me like fire." 

" Oh," said the cunning serving-maid, " she has not 
slept for a week, so anxious has she been to come here; 
and that is why her eyes are so fiery." 

Everybody looked at the bride, and nobody envied 
Thrym. They thought it was too much like marrying 
a thunder-storm. 

The giant's sister came into the hall just then and, 
seeing the veiled form of the bride sitting there, went 
up to her and asked her for a bridal gift. " If you 
would have my love and friendship, give me those 
rings of gold upon your fingers." 

But the bride sat perfectly silent. No one had yet 
seen her face or heard her voice. 

Thrym became very impatient. " Bring in the ham- 
mer," he shouted, " that the bride may be consecrated, 
and wed us at once." 

If the giant could have seen the bride's eyes when 
she heard these words, he would have sent her home as 
quickly as possible and" looked somewhere else for a 
wife. 

The hammer was brought and placed in the bride's 
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lap, and everybody looked to see the marriage cere- 
mony; but the wedding was more strange and terrible 
than the bridal journey had been. No sooner did the 
bride's fingers close round the handle of Mjolner than 
the veil which covered her face was torn off ; and there 
stood Thor, the giant-queller, his terrible eyes blazing 
with wrath. 

The giants shuddered and shrank away from those 
flaming eyes, the sight of which they dreaded more 
than anything else in all the world; but there was no 
chance of escape. Thor swung the hammer round his 
head, and the great house rocked on its foundations. 
There was a vivid flash of lightning, an awful crash 
of thunder, and the burning roof and walls buried the 
whole company in one common ruin. 

Thrym was punished for stealing the hammer, his 

wedding guests got crushing blows instead of bridal 

gifts, and Thor and Loke went back to Asgard, where 

the presence of Mjolner made the gods safe once more. 

— Hamilton Wright Mabie. {Slightly Abridged.) 

As^grard: the kiDgdom of the gods in old Northern mythology. — 
desola'tion : ruin, waste. — Bal^der: the Northern sun-god, the most 
beautiful of the gods. — Thor : the god of thunder. — Jotanheim (yO' tiin- 
him) : the kingdom of the giants. — Lo^ke : the god of destruction. — Mjol- 
ner (myol' nSr) : Thor's hammer, made for him by the dwarfs. It returned 
to his hand each time after it was thrown. — Freyja (fri'a): goddess of 
f ruitfulness.— Folk'TJing : the dwelling of Freyja.— faleon-gaige : a dis- 
guise which made the one wearing it resemble a falcon. — Thrym : trim. 
— Heimdal (him' dfti) : the guardian against the giants. — Tan : a light-god. 
— con'seerated : set apart for a particular sacred use. 
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SKIPPER 




At the age of six Skipper 
went on the police force. Shapely 
of limb and sound of wind he 
was, with not a blemish from 
the tip of his black tail to the 
end of his crinky forelock. He 
had been broken to the saddle 
by a Green Mountain boy who 
knew more of horse nature than 
of the things written in books. He gave Skipper kind 
words and an occasional friendly pat on the flank. 
So Skipper's disposition was sweet and his nature a 
trusting one. 

Early on the first morning of his service, men in 
brass-buttoned blue coats came to the stable to feed 
and rub down the horses. Skipper's man had two 
names. One was Officer Martin ; at least that was the 
one to which he answered when the man with the cap 
called the roll before they rode out for duty. The 
other name was " Reddy." That was what the rest of 
the men in blue coats called him. Skipper noticed that 
he had red hair and concluded that " Reddy " must be 
his real name. 

As for Skipper's name, it was written on the tag 
tied to the halter which he wore when he came to the 
city. Skipper heard him read it. The boy on the farm 
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had done that ; and Skipper was glad, for he liked the . 
name. 

There was much to learn in those first few weeks, 
and Skipper learned it quickly. He came to know that 
at inspection, which began the day, you must stand 
with your nose just on a line with that of the horse 
on either side. If you didn't you felt the bit or the 
spurs. He mastered the meaning of " right dress," 
" left dress," " forward," " fours right," and a lot of 
other things. Some of them were very strange. 

Now on the farm they had said, " Whoa, boy," and 
"Gid a-a-ap." Here they said, "Halt" and "For- 
ward!" But Eeddy used none of these terms. He 
pressed with his knees on your withers, loosened the 
reins, and made a queer little chirrup when he wanted 
you to gallop. He let you know when he wanted you 
to stop, by the lightest pressure on the bit. 

It was a lazy work, though. Sometimes when Skip- 
per was just aching for a brisk canter, he had to pace 
soberly through the park driveways — for Skipper, 
as I mentioned before, was part and parcel of the 
mounted police force. But there, you could know that 
by the yellow letters on his saddle blanket. 

For half an hour at a time he would stand, just on 
the edge of the roadway and at an exact right angle 
with it, motionless as the horse ridden by the bronze 
soldier up near the entrance. Eeddy would sit as 
still in the saddle, too. It was hard for Skipper to 
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stand there and see those mincing cobs go by, jingling 
their pole-chains and switching their absurd little 
stubs of tails. But it was still more tantalizing to 
watch the saddle-horses canter past in the soft bridle 
path on the other side of the roadway. But then, when 
you are on the force you must do your duty. 

One afternoon, as Skipper was standing at his post 
like this, he caught a new note that rose above the hum 
of the park traffic. It was the quick, nervous beat of 
hoofs which rang sharply on the hard macadam. 
There were screams, too. It was a runaway. Skipper 
knew this even before he saw the bell-like nostrils, the 
straining eyes, and the foam-flecked lips of the horse, 
or the scared man in the carriage behind. It was a 
case of a broken rein. 

How the sight made Skipper's blood tingle! 
Wouldn't he just like to show that crazy roan what 
real running was ! But what was Eeddy going to do f 
He felt him gather up the reins. He felt his knees 
tighten. What I Yes, it must be so. Eeddy was ac- 
tually going to try a brush with the runaway. What 
fun! 

Skipper pranced out into the roadway and gathered 
himself for the sport. Before he could get into full 
swing, however, the roan had shot past with a snort 
of challenge which could not be misunderstood. 

"Oho! You will, ehf " thought Skipper. "Well, 
now, we'll see about that." 
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Ah, a free rein! That is, almost free. And a 
touch of the spurs ! No need for that, Reddy. How 
the carriages scatter 1 Skipper caught hasty glimpses 
of smart horses drawn up trembling by the roadside, 
of women who tumbled from bicycles into the bushes, 
and of men who ran and shouted and waved their hats. 

"Just as though that little roan wasn't scared 
enough already," thought Skipper. 

But she did run well; Skipper had to admit that. 
She had a lead of fifty yards before he could strike 
his best gait. Then for a few moments he could not 
seem to gain an inch. But the mare was blowing her- 
self, and Skipper was taking it coolly. He was putting 
the pent-up energy of weeks into his strides. Just as 
Skipper was about to forge ahead, Eeddy did a queer 
things With his right hand he grabbed the roan with 
a nose-pinch grip, and with the left he pulled in on the 
reins. It was a great disappointment to Skipper, for 
he had counted on showing the roan his heels. 

Skipper knew, after two or three experiences of 

this kind, that this was the usual thing. Those were 

glorious runs, though. Skipper wished they would 

come more often. 

— Sewell Ford. 

sound of wind: sound or healthy power of breathing.— blemish : 

spot, or mark that disfigures. — witliers: the ridge between the shoulder 
bones of a horse. — roan: a brown or black horse thickly sprinkled with 
gray.— try a brnsii: try a race. 
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THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling, moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coflSn inclosed his breast. 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him! 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

— Chaeles Wolfe. {Abridged.) 
corse: corpse, dead body. — martial: suited to war. 
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LAURENCE COSTER, THE DISCOVERER OF 
TYPE-PRINTING 

In Holland there is a very ancient town called 
Haarlem. It is a drowsy, hmndrum old place, with 
quaint houses of many gables, and irregular grass- 
grown streets, and long reaches of straight, stagnant 
canals. Some of the streets are so narrow that you 
can shake hands with a passer-by on the opposite side- 
walk, and in some places the upper stories project so 
far over the lower ones that two people in opposite 
houses can easily converse with one another. 

On one of these streets stands a house which seems 
even older than most of its neighbors. It looks as if 
it were toppling over, and might fall down over the 
rough sidewalk any windy day. Its windows are full 
of tiny, dust-covered panes, and its single upper story 
so projects as to form a shelter and shade over, the 
doorway. This ancient house is pointed out to stran- 
gers who go to Haarlem to see the curiosities of the 
old town, as one of especial interest. It is said to be 
at least six or seven centuries old. 

But the reason why it is especially worth seeing 
is tnat once upon a time, long, long ago, there dwelt 
in it a man of whom the people of Haarlem are still 
very proud. His name was Laurence Coster. He was 
the warden of a little church which stood not far from 
his modest dwelling, and passed his time^ in his not 
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very heavy duties at the church and in the midst of 
his family at home. 

Among other tastes, Laurence Coster was very 
fond of reading. He lived, indeed, five hundred years 
ago ; and at that period, it need not be said, there were 
no printed books such as we have now. The only books 
which then existed were those written on parchment 
and vellum, and this was done mainly by the monks in 
their quiet monasteries. It followed that these writ- 
ten books were very rare and expensive. They were 
not to be found in the homes of the people. Even a 
great and rich lord could only afford to have a very 
few of them. They were as much of a luxury in 
a rich household as a picture by a famous artist is 
now. 

Of course, as books were so scarce and expensive, 
very few of the common people ever learned how to 
read. But Laurence Coster was an exception to this 
rule. He had always been a great student, fond of 
learning, and preferring solitude to the society of those 
around him. Li the little church of which he was 
warden there were a few of the monks' manuscript 
volumes; and these, we may well believe, Coster had 
read over and over until he must have well-nigh known 
them by heart. 

Thus Coster lived on to middle age, and then to 
old age, in a quiet, humdrum, studious existence. He 
now found his little home peopled with quite a family. 
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His son had married, and lived with him in the old 
house, and three or four rosy grandchildren delighted 
Coster's declining years. To give pleasure to these 
grandchildren and to teach them what he knew, be- 
came the joy of his old age. 

Old Coster was very fond of strolling by himself 
in the outskirts of the quiet town. Sometimes, attired 
in his short shabby cloak, he would stroll along the 
banks of the slow little river Spaaren, which wound 
beyond the town. But his favorite haunt was a dense 
grove which stood a mile or two beyond the limits of 
Haarlem, and which was little visited by any one except 
himself. 

This grove had for many a year been a place 
which Coster had loved to visit. When he had been 
a young man, full of sentiment, and romantic notions. 
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he had gone out to it to dream of the fair ina^id \^ho 
he loved. Even now, in old age, he could find on one i 
the trees the letters which formed the initials of he 
name, which he had once fondly carved there when h 
a sentimental mood. 

In a different way this habit of carving letters in 
the bark of the trees still seemed to delight him. Wiien 
of a lazy summer afternoon he stretched himself out 
on the short soft moss beneath a beech-tree, he would 
almost unconsciously tear off some of the bark of 
the tree and begin to fashion letters from it with 
his knife. 

One day it occurred to him not only to carve the 
letters, but to cut them out, put them in his pocket, 
and carry them home. He thought that it would be 
the easiest possible way to teach his little grand- 
children their alphabet, and so in time help them to 
read, if he showed them the letters in the form of 
playthings. 

After a while this became a regular custom with 
him. He was delighted to see that the letters of bark 
greatly amused the children, and that they very soon 
learned to tell one from another. Then the old man 
became more careful and more skillful in carving the 
letters. He tried to fashion them as nicely and dis- 
tinctly as possible, and spent more hours than ever in 
the grove, absorbed in this pleasant occupation, which 
was destined to make him famous. 
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U!u One aftemoan Coster had been more than usually 

M^. successful in cutting the letters out of the bark. His 
old eyes twinkled to see how neatly he had made them. 
He happened to have an old piece of parchment with 
him, and with this he carefully wrapped up the letters 
and carried them home in his pocket. 

The grandchildren, as usual, were watching eagerly 
for their dearly loved old grandfather, and as he ap- 
proached, ran out to meet him, and led him by both 
hands into the house. They clapped their hands with 
glee when he took the piece of parchment from his 
pocket, and, unfolding it, showed them a number of 
prettier letters than they had ever seen before. They 
at once took the letters, and strove with each other in 
pronouncing them, while the old man playfully cor- 
rected their mistakes. 

Meanwhile, the old scrap of parchment had been 
thrown carelessly aside. But it happened that one of 
the little boys, tired for the moment of playing with 
the letters, picked up the parchment and unfolded it. 
Then he cried out in wonder, " Look, grandfather ! see 
what the letters have done ! " 

Coster took the parchment from the boy to see what 
he meant. His eyes opened wide as he gazed upon the 
parchment. There, upon its surface, the letters had 
left a clear imprint. To be sure, the imprint repre- 
sented the letters reversed, but nevertheless they were 
there, printed upon the parchment. It soon appeared 
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that when Coster had carved the letters the bark had 
been moist with the sap of the tree, and the sap had 
performed the service of ink. 

Old Coster, though a man in a humble sphere of 
life, was very far from being a dull one. His thought- 
ful, studious life enabled him to perceive that this 
printing of the bark letters on the parchment was 
really a great discovery. What if, by thus having a 
series of letters, and impressing them again and again 
upon parchment, books might be multiplied and made 
cheap for all the world! 

Laurence Coster now had a new occupation in life, 
which absorbed all his hours and labors. By a mere 
accident, as it seemed, he had discovered the mighty 
art of printing with types. He went to the grove and 
cut more letters; and then, using ink, pressed them 
upon a piece of parchment. He reversed the letters, 
and now they appeared properly placed upon the page. 
Then he formed words, and printed them also in the 
same way. 

He next cut the letters, no longer from the break- 
able bark, but from the solid wood. He managed to 
invent a thicker, glutinous ink, which would not blur 
the page when impressed on the parchment. Then he 
cut his letters out of lead, and finally out of pewter. 

When his ignorant and superstitious neighbors 
heard what he was doing, some of them declared that 
he was a madman, while others darkly hinted that he 
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was a sorcerer. After a while they annoyed him so 
much that he was forced to shut himself up and con- 
ceal his work from them; and so he went on, month 
after month, striving to bring about the realization of 
the great art of printing, which he perceived to be 
possible. 

One day, while old Coster was thus busily at work, 
a sturdy German youth, with a knapsack slung across 
his back, trudged into Haarlem. By some chance this 
youth happened to hear how the churchwarden was 
at work upon a wild scheme to print books instead of 
writing them. With beating heart the young man re- 
paired to Coster's house, and made all haste to knock 
at the churchwarden's humble door. Who this youth 
was, and what came of his visit to old Coster, will be 
told in the next lesson. 

— George M. Towle. 

Haarlem: hftr'lgm. — warden: keeper, watchman. —parchment: the 

skin of an animal, usually the sheep, prepared to be written on. — ^rellum : 
a fine kind of parchment, usually made of calfskin. — Spaaren : sp&r' en. — 
gln'tinous: sticky, gluey. — pewter: a hard material made of tin and lead 
melted together. — sor'cerer: magician. 
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JOHN GUTENBERG, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
PRINTING-PRESS 

The sturdy young German who, with knapsack on 
back and staff in hand, knocked at old Laurence Cos- 
ter's door, was no ordinary youth. Although scarcely 
more than twenty, he had already seen a great deal of 
life. 

John Gutenberg belonged to a distinguished fam- 
ily, and had been brought up in such luxury as could 
be enjoyed in those rude times; but he did not allow 
luxurious living to make him lazy or unambitious. 
He was an industrious student, and had received 
the best training which the learned monks could 
give him. 

Often, when a boy, he was found poring over the 
manuscripts which he found in the monasteries where 
he was educated. 

He was also very religious in thought and act. 
Many a time he would earnestly exclaim, what a pity 
it was that the Bible was a closed book to the masses 
of the people ; that, as it was written by hand on parch- 
ment, it could be possessed only by the churches and 
monasteries or by very rich people. 

Gutenberg's home was at Strasburg, on the banks 
of the Rhine. He had often dreamed of foreign coun- 
tries, and imagined what they and their peoples were 
like; so one day, being strong of limb and active in 
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exercise, he resolved to pack up his knapsack, attire 
himself in walking costume, and take a long walking 
tour. It was while on this trip that, by a chance for 
which all later generations have had reason to be 
thankful, he heard of old Coster and his discovery, and 
hastened to present himself at the humble church- 
warden's door. 

You can imagine the eagerness with which Coster 
led his young guest in, and how delighted he was to 
show him just how the printing of his letters worked. 
While, with his rude leaden typies, the old man pressed 
letter after letter on the parchment, Gutenberg stood 
by, giving close attention. Already he imagined that 
he saw dimly to what great uses this discovery might 
be put. 

" And see here ! " exclaimed Coster, holding up 
some pages of parchment awkwardly sewed together^ 
" here is my first book in print." 

It was a Latin grammar. Old Coster had slowly 
printed it, letter by letter, and right proud was he of 
the first triumph of his patient labor. 

" But we can do better than this," said Gutenberg. 
" Your printing is even slower than the writing of the 
monks. From this day forth I will work upon this 
problem, and not rest till I have solved it." 

Warmly grasping Coster's hand, and thanking him 
for showing him his discovery, Gutenberg put on his 
knapsack, and trudged out of Haarlem. He had no 
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longer any thought of continuing his tramp into new 
scenes. His fondness for seeing strange lands had 
for the while deserted him. His only thought was to 
get back as soon as possible to Strasburg, where he 
lived, and to set to work upon the task he had now 
planned for himself. 

Gutenberg lived in an age of great superstition and 
ignorance. Everything that was new and unfamiliar 
seemed to the ignorant people of that time to be the 
work of sorcery, and any one who dared to do things 
which appeared marvelous in their eyes was pursued 
and punished as if he dealt in evil magic. No one 
knew this better than the young Strasburg scholar. 

So, on his arrival at Strasburg, he gave out that he 
was at work making jewelry. Meanwhile he locked 
himself up in his room, and, scarcely taking time to 
eat or sleep, devoted himself to the problem of how 
to make Coster's discovery useful to the world. 

But he found that he was watched and interrupted, 
and that his hiding himself so constantly in his room 
gave rise to dark suspicions among his neighbors. So 
he went to an old ruined monastery, only one or two 
rooms of which were habitable, and which stood a few 
miles from the town. Here he thought he could work 
in peace, for the monastery ruin was in a lonely, de- 
serted place. 

Hidden in a dark comer of this old monastery was 
a little cell. This cell Gutenberg secured by a great 
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oaken door with heavy bolts, and here he hid the tools 
and materials needed for his work. At the same time 
he fitted up a half -ruined room in a more open part of 
the monastery as a jewelry shop. He engaged two 
young men to help him polish precious stones and to 
repair trinkets. In this way he hoped to be able to 
work at his types in the hidden cell without dis- 
covery. 

He now set to work, at such times as he could es- 
cape into his little cell, in dead earnest. It was not 
long before he had carved out of some bits of wood^ 
with his knife, a number of separate types. The happy 
idea struck him to string these on a piece of wire in 
the form of words and, at last, of sentences. Then^ 
finding that wood was not hard enough, he cai'ved 
some types, with more difficulty, in lead. 

Having made types which satisfied him, Gutenberg 
tried to make an ink which would print distinctly, and 
he soon succeeded in producing such an ink. As he 
continued to work, the great idea that was absorbing 
him grew more and more clear. He had his types and 
his ink, so he made a brush and a roller to put the ink 
on the types. He had now got as far as printing a 
whole word or sentence on a piece of parchment ; and, 
by changing the movable types about, could form at 
will new words and sentences. 

His next task was to construct " chases," so that 
the types could be held together, and would print in 
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pages. And at last the idea of a printing-press was 
made a reality. 

When Gutenberg had completed and gazed with de- 
light on the first printing-press which had ever been 
constructed, the main difficulties of his task were over. 
With his types set in their chases, his different colored 
inks at his elbow, his rollers at hand to apply the ink, 
and his press ready to press the blank pages down 
upon the types, he stood ready to complete the first 
book printed with movable type. 

But poor Gutenberg was not to gain much hap- 
piness from the results of his labors and the splendid 
invention he had made. He worked so hard that the 
few hours of the night which he took for sleep were 
disturbed by uneasy dreams. 

Sometimes he thought that angelic voices warned 
him not to go on with his printing, that it would 
bring untold miseries upon the human race. Then he 
would rise in the momiiig, unrefreshed by his slum- 
bers and terrified by the vision, and, seizing a mallet, 
would be on the point of smashing his printing-press 
all to pieces. 

But sometimes other spirits would appear to him 
in dreams, and urge him to go on with, his good work, 
saying that it would be an immense blessing and bene- 
fit to all the world in all future ages. This would 
inspire him with new energy, and he would toil the 
next day with a lighter heart. 
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But after the printing-press had been made, and he 
had really begun to print books, his assistants in the 
jewelry shop betrayed him. They told the people of 
Strasburg about his long absences and mysterious 
movements. Their story soon spread through the 




town, and roused the anger and hatred of the writers 
of manuscript books, who feared lest printing should 
ruin their occupation. 

Gutenberg's enemies soon forced him to fly from 
Strasburg. He was stripped of all he had in the world, 
and even his life was threatened. So he went back to 
Mayence, his birthplace, and there resumed his print- 
ing. He took a rich jeweler. Fust, into partnership. 
But he was not allowed to work long in peace. Fust 
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turned against him, and he was soon forced to leave 
Mayence as he had left Strasburg. 

He was now wretchedly poor, and for a while 
roamed aimlessly from place to place. But at last he 
found a home in Nassau, the ruler of which offered 
his protection. In that quiet town, Gutenberg set up 
his press again, and printed many books, and spent 
the remainder of his days, it is pleasant to say, in rest, 
comfort and content, although he never got rich from 
his invention. He died in the year 1468, at the age of 
sixty-nine; and many years after the statue of him, 
which may be seen standing in Mayence, was erected 
in his honor by the descendants of those who had 
driven him forth, a beggar, from his native city. 

— George M. Towle. 

distin^gnished : high in public opinion. — poring oyer: studying 
earnestly. — hab'itable: fit to be lived in. — chases: frames to hold type 
in the form of pages. — Mayence : mft-5ns'. — Nassau : nSs' a. 



THE BROOK 

I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 
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Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery water-break 

Above the golden gravel. 
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And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

— Alfbed, Lord Tennyson. 

coot: a bird which resembles the duck. — hern: heron. — bicker: to 
move quickly and unsteadily. — ^thorps: small villages. — ^fallow: plowed 
land. — foreland : a cape, a headland. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE CRATCHITS 

Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, dressed out but poorly 
in a twice turned gown, but brave in ribbons, which 
are cheap and make a goodly show for sixpence; and 
she laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchit, second 
of her daughters, also brave in ribbons ; while Master 
Cratchit plunged a fork into the saucepan of potatoes. 

And now two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came 
tearing in, screaming that outside the baker's they had 
smelt the goose, and known it for their own ; and bask- 
ing in the thoughts of sage and onion, these young 
Cratchits danced about the table while Master Peter 
Cratchit blew the fire, until the slow potatoes bubbling 
up knocked loudly at the saucepan lid to be let out and 
peeled. 

"What has ever got your precious father then?" 
said Mrs. Cratchit. "And your brother. Tiny Tim! 
And Martha wasn't as late last Christmas Day, by half 
an hour ! " 

" Here's Martha, mother ! " said a girl appearing 
as she spoke. 

" Here's Martha, mother ! " cried the two young . 
Cratchits. "Hurrah! There's such a goose, Martha !" 

"Why bless your heart alive, my dear, how late 
you are ! " said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen 
times, and taking off her shawl and bonnet. 

"We'd a deal of work to finish up last night/^ 
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replied the girl, "and had to clear away this morn- 
ing." 

" Well ! never mind so long as you are here," said 
Mrs. Cratchit. " Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, 
and get warm. Lord bless ye ! " 

"No, no! There^s father coming," cried the two 
young Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. 
"Hide, Martha, hide!" 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter wound 
about him, without counting the fringe hanging down 
before him ; and his threadbare clothes darned up and 
brushed, to look seasonable; and Tiny Tim upon his 
shoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, 
and had his limbs supported by an iron frame ! 

"Why, whereas our Martha? " cried Cratchit, look- 
ing round. 

" Not coming," said Mrs. Cratchit. 

" Not coming ! " said Bob, with a sudden fall in his 
high spirits ; for he had been Tim^s horse all the way 
from church, and had come home rampant. " Not 
coming upon Christmas Day ! " 

Martha did not like to see him disappointed, if it 
were only in joke; so she came out from behind the 
closet door, and ran into his arms, while the two young 
Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into the 
washhouse that he might hear the pudding singing in 
the copper. 
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"And how did little Tim behave!" asked Mrs. 
Cratchit, when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, 
and Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart's content. 

" As good as gold," said Bob, " and better. Some- 
how he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, 
and thinks the strangest things you ever heard. He 
told me, coming home, that he hoped the people saw 
him in church, because he was a cripple, and it might 
be pleasant to them to remember upon Christmas Day, 
who made lame beggars walk, and blind men see." 

Bob's voice was trembling when he told them this, 
and trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was 
growing strong and hearty. 

His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, 
and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 
spoken, led by his brother and sister to his stool be- 
side the fire ; and while Bob, turning up his cuffs — as 
if, poor fellow, they were capable of being made more 
shabby — compounded some hot mixture in a jug with 
gin and lemons, and stirred it round and round and put 
it on the hob to simmer; Master Peter and the two 
young Cratchits went to fetch the goose, with which 
they soon returned in procession. 

Such a bustle followed that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds ; a feathered phenome- 
non, to which a black swan was a matter of course, 
and in truth it was very like it in that house. Mrs. 
Cratchit made the gravy, ready beforehand in a little 
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saucepan, hissing hot ; Master Peter mashed the pota- 
toes with incredible vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened up 
the apple sauce; Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob 
took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny comer at the table ; 
the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not 
forgetting themselves, and mounting guard upon their 
posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they 
fehould shriek for goose before their turn came. 

At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. 
It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. 
Cratchit, looking slowly all along the carving knife, 
prepared to plunge it in the breast ; but when she did, 
and when the long expected gush of stuffing issued 
forth, one murmur of delight arose all round the 
board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two young 
Cratchits, beat on the table with the handle of his 
knife, and feebly cried " Hurrah ! " 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn^t 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its ten- 
derness and flavor, size and cheapness, were the 
themes of universal admiration. Helped out by apple 
sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner 
for the whole family. Indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said 
with great delight, surveying one small atom of a bone 
upon the dish, they hadn't eaten it all at last! Yet 
every one had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits, 
in particular, were steeped in sage and onion to the 
eyebrows. 
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But now the plates being changed by Miss Belinda, 
Mrs. Cratchit left the room alone — ^too nervous to bear 
witnesses — to take the pudding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose 
it should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 
should have got over the wall of the backyard and 
stolen it, while they were merry with the goose — sup- 
position at which the two young Cratchits became pale. 
All sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo ! A great deal of steam ! The pudding was 
out of the copper. A smell like a washing day ! That 
was the cloth. A smell like an eating house and a 
pastry cook's next door to each other, with a laun- 
dress' next door to that ! That was the pudding ! In 
half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered — ^flushed, but smil- 
ing proudly — ^with the pudding like a speckled cannon 
ball, so hard and firm, smoking hot, and decorated with 
Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Ovatchit said, and 
calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest success 
achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. 
Cratchit said that now the weight was off her mind, 
she would confess she had her doubts about the quan- 
tity of flour. Everybody had something to say about 
it, but nobody said or thought it was at all a small 
pudding for a large family. Any Cratchit would' have 
blushed to hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all over, the cloth was 
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cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made up. The 
compound in the jug being tasted and considered per- 
fect, apples and oranges were put upon the table, and 
a shovel full of chestnuts on the fire. Then all the 
Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what Bob 
Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one; and at 
Bob Cratchit's elbow stood the family display of glass 
— two tumblers and a custard cup without a handle. 

These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as 
well as golden goblets would have done; and Bob 
served it with beaming looks, while the chestnuts on 
the fire sputtered and cracked noisily. Then Bob pro- 
posed : " A merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God 
bless us ! " 

Which all the family reechoed. 

" God bless us every one ! " said Tiny Tim, the last 
of all. 

He sat very close to his father's side, upon his little 
stool. Bob held his withered little hand in his, as if 
he loved the child, and wished to keep him by his side, 
and dreaded that he might be taken from him. 

— Chaeles Dickens. 

basking: being warmed. — ram'pant: leaping.— ral'lied : teased. — 
credn'lity: readiness to believe. — hob: a shelf at the side of a fireplace 
where things are put to be kept warm. — simmer: to boil gently.— phe- 
nom'enon: that which strikes one as strange or unusuaL — incred'ible 
yig'or : unbelievable strength or energy. — themes : subjects. — unlTer'sal : 
general — ^achiered: performed. 
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THE RUBY-THROAT 

" I was bom," began the bird, " in a tiny lichen- 
covered nest, which looked exactly like a little knob of 
bark on the limb where my parents had placed it. The 
^^.^ out of which I hatched was only about the size of 
a pea; and in the beginning I was not as large as a 
June beetle." 

" Were you bom in South America? " asked Peter. 

" Oh, no ; I am a citizen of the United States," re- 
plied the bird proudly. " I was bom half a mile from 
this garden. I had never been South. So when it 
began to grow cool in the evenings, and a few leaves 
turned scarlet, and I saw birds of all kinds gathering 
together in the thickets, I asked another humming 
bird, who was older than I, what it all meant. 

" Then, too, I heard the goldfinches and indigo birds 
talking about it, and very soon I saw the first excur- 

20 
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sion leave for the South : several thousand birds of all 
sorts — robins, swallows, bluebirds, wrens, orioles, all 
starting for southern resorts. 

" Several birds said to me : * Don't wait too long. 
Don't wait until you hear the wild geese and the snipe. 
They stay too late for you. You had better come 
with us.^ " 

" I don't suppose you could endure the snow, could 
you? " asked Peter. 

" Snow ! Mercy, no ! I couldn't even endure a hard 
frost! It would kill me. I require the hottest sun- 
shine. So you see I began to think about starting; 
and the very next day a dozen of us humming birds 
joined a big flock of assorted song birds and started 
just after sunrise." 

"How did you know the way! " asked Peter curi- 
ously. 

"To tell you the truth," confessed the humming 
bird, " I don't know how we birds know the way. It 
is something bom in us that we can't explain. You 
know what the five senses are, don't you? " 

" Yes," said Geraldine ; and she began counting on 
her five slim fingers. " First comes sight ; that makes 
one! Then taste; that makes two! Then hearing, 
three ; touch, four ; and smell, five ! " 

"Exactly," said the bird; "but to that you must 
add a sixth sense, called the sense of nearness to 
things ; and a seventh sense, the sense of direction." 
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" But we don't possess those senses," began Peter. 

" No ; but we do," answered the humming bird, twit- 
tering with laughter. 

Amused, yet a trifle humbled, the children looked 
curiously at the bird. 

"It is probably this seventh sense, the sense of 
direction, which guides us in our journey," resumed 
the bird thoughtfully. 

The bird scratched its jeweled head with one tiny 
claw. "But, to resume, we started several thousand 
strong on our excursion. Over Virginia and North 
Carolina the robins bade us good-by and dropped 
to earth; the bluebirds were the next to go; the che- 
winks left us in Florida; the orioles in Mexico; then 
the remaining orioles and tanagers dropped earth- 
ward over Central America, and we humming birds 
stopped over with them for a few days, then continued 
leisurely southward to Brazil." 

"You must have had a great many adventures 
down there," said Peter. 

"I should think I did," said the humming bird. 
" Once when I was flying around a thicket of wild 
geraniums in company with a dozen other humming 
birds, a snake struck suddenly from among the thick 
leaves and caught the bird beside me. That was a 
danger to which we were always exposed. But there 
was another danger worse than that." 

"What could be worse?" asked Ger" 
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"Spiders!" 

" Spiders ! Why, spiders couldn't catch a bird, 
even such a little bird as you I " said Peter. 

" Not these harmless spiders around here," said the 
bird, amused ; " but there is one kind of spider in South 
America which spins a web strong enough to entangle 
and hold fast a bigger bird than I am. He's bad 
enough, but there is another spider, as big as Peter's 
fist, a furry, soft-stepping, sly creature who creeps 
after birds. 

" One day I was sitting on a twig of a camphor 
bush, dozing in the heated shade, but opening one eye 
occasionally to see what the monkeys were about. You 
can never trust one-of those South American monkeys. 
He may think it funny to make a grab at you, or he 
may throw a green guava at you, or he may spring 
on the limb where you are sitting and frighten you 
out of your wits." 

Peter began to laugh. 

"It sounds rather amusing, but it isn't really 
funny," said the humming bird. " I would rather take 
my chances with real dangers than be kept busy avoid- 
ing the practical jokes of a miserable monkey ! 

" Well, as I was saying, I sat there dozing, one eye 
opening at times to look out for the monkeys who were 
frisking about in a tree near by. 

" One old monkey came out along a limb and 
shouted to me : * Look out ! ' 
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"I paid little attention to him, but kept my eye 
open. 

" * Didn't you hear me say, " look out? " ' screamed 
the monkey. 

" I shrugged my wings in contempt. 

" * All right, then ! ' shouted the monkey ; * it's your 
own fault.' 

" Almost at the same moment I saw something fly- 
ing at me through the air. I thought he had thrown 
a big nut at me, and I whizzed up into the air just as 
something struck and stuck clinging to the very spot 
on which I had been perching — an enormous spider ! — 
wicked little eyes glittering, great hairy jaws and 
claws widespread. 

" Come, now, Peter, what do you think of that for 
an adventure!" 

" Tremendous ! " cried Peter with enthusiasm ; 
" splendid ! Did you immediately attack that spider 
and defeat him in a pitched battle? " 

"No," said the humming bird, "I didn't. I was 
frightened and angry; I hovered above him in the sun- 
shine, and my crest rose and I uttered some furious 
squeaks. Other birds heard me and came flying to see 
what was the matter ; and in a few moments there were 
dozens of birds of all sorts flying around the branch 
where that big bird-spider squatted, all scolding and 
shrieking for somebody to come and attack the spider." 

"Oh, I hope somebody came!" exclaimed Geral- 
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dine, clasping her hands ; " some brave champion who 
dared to engage that horrid creature in single com- 
bat!" 

" It was rather singular," said the humming bird, 
^*but nobody seemed to care to do battle with that 
great, hairy, hideous insect. The monkeys sat in rows 
on the branches of the tree and chattered and shivered, 
but they didn't even throw pods and nuts at the spider. 
A toucan with a big homy bill that could easily have 
crushed our enemy, hopped along the branches to look 
at him, and then went back to pick guavas and toss 
them into the air and swallow them. And dozens of 
parrots hung head downward to look at the spider and 
squawk at him; and the flying squirrels peeped down 
at him; and an old ant-bear sat up on his haunches 
and wriggled his long fleshy snout at him, but nobody 
did anything, until " 

The bird paused. 

" Until — " repeated the children expectantly, fairly 
wriggling with anticipation. 

" Until, suddenly, with a deep, loud, angry buzz-z ! 
an enormous hornet appeared. * Buzz ! z-z-z-r-r ! buz-z ! 
Where is he? where's that spider? Where is that big, 
fuzzy bird-killer, who is looking for a fight? ' 

" * There he is ! There he is ! ' twittered the birds 
in high excitement. * There he is, crouching on that 
old mossy branch ! ' 

" The huge hornet saw him, swooped downward. 
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and began circling above the spider, who raised him- 
self on his heavy, hairy legs in a frightened attitude 
of defense. Then, all at once, the great spider turned 
and ran for his life. But the hornet darted at him, 
and with a terrible thrust of her sting tumbled the 
bird-eater clean off the branch so that he fell, bouncing 
and sprawling, on the dead leaves below I " 

— BOBEBT W. ChAMBEBS. 

lichen (1!' kSn) : a plant growing on rocks and the bark of trees. It 
is somewhat like moss. — destina^tion : the place set for the end of a jour- 
ney. — instinct : a natural tendency to do certain things.— gaara (gw&'vi) : 
a West Indian tree bearing a berry-shaped fruit somewhat like, but smaller 
than, a pomegranate. This fruit makes fine jelly. — pitched battle : one in 
which armies are drawn up in form before it commences. — ton^can : a fruit- 
eating bird of Brazil, having brilliant plumage and a large soft bill nearly 
as long as its body. — anticipa^tion : expectation. 



THE WHISTLE 



When I was a child of seven years, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my pocket with coppers. I went 
directly to a shop where they sold toys for children; 
and, being charmed with the somid of a whistle, that I 
met by the way in the hands of another boy, I volun- 
tarily offered and gave all my money for one. I then 
came home, and went whistling all over the house, 
much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. 

My brothers and sisters and cousins, understand- 
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ing the bargain I had made, told me I had given four 
times as much for it as it was worth ; put me in mind 
of what good things I might have bought with the 
rest of the money; and laughed at me so much for 
my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and the reflection 
gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me 
pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the 
impression continuing on my mind ; so that often, when 
I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said 
to myself, " Don't give too much for the whistle " ; 
and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw one fond of popularity, constantly em- 
ploying himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, " He pays, 
indeed," said I, " too much for his whistle." 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, 
all the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of 
benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth, '' Poor man," said I, " you pay too much for 
your whistle." 

When I met a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, 
to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his health 
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in their pursuit, " Mistaken man," said I, " you are 
providing pain for yourself, instead of pleasure; you 
give too much for your whistle." 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine 
houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his 
fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends his 
career in a prison, " Alas ! " say I, " he has paid dear, 
very dear, for his whistle." 

In short, I believe that a great part of the miseries 
of mankind are brought upon them by the false esti- 
mates they have made of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their whistles. 

— Benjamin Franklin (Abridged). 

Torantarily : willingly.— chagrrin (sha-grin'): Texation.— beney'o- 
lent: having a disposition to do good. — accn'mnlatingr : gathering. — 
laad^able: worthy of praise. — corpo'real: bodily.— eqaipages (5k-wi- 
paj' gz) : carriages. — es^timates : opinions. 



KING ROBERT OF SICILY 

Part I 

In Sicily there was a noble King, named Robert, 
fair and strong and powerful ; in all the world he had 
no equal. Men called him " Great " and " the Con- 
queror," and he was the prince of all knighthood in 
his day. His brothers were Pope Urban and Vale- 
mond. Emperor of Germany, a great warrior. This 
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King Robert was filled with pride, and thought that 
no man was his like. 

It chanced one day, on the eve of St. John's Day, 
he went to church to evensong; but, as was his wont 
in that holy place, he thought more of his worldly 
honor than of humbleness before God. As he sat 
there he heard the words of the service: 

"He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
and hath exalted the humble and meek." 

" What mean these words! " he asked of a learned 
clerk. 

" Sire, they mean that God can with ease make men 
in high places fall low, and bring the lowly into high 
places. He can bring this to pass in the twinkling of 
an eye." 

" It is a false tale," said the King. " Who hath 
power to bring me low or into danger! I am the great- 
est of knights; I may destroy my enemies as I will. 
There is no man that lives who may withstand me." 

Thus he spoke, and thus he thought in his heart ; 
and while he thought, a deep sleep came on him as he 
sat in his kingly seat. Evensong drew to an end, and 
still King Robert of Sicily slept. All men went out 
of the church, and left him sleeping; and they knew 
not that the King was not with them, for in his place 
there appeared an angel, in the King's likeness, clad 
in the King's robes, wearing the King's crown; and 
the angel was taken for the King, and returned to the 
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King's palace, and feasted there, all the court having 
great gladness in his presence. 

Night fell upon King Robert as he lay in church, 
and at length he woke, alone. He cried for his serv- 
ing men, but no man came. He cried again, but there 
was no answer, until at last the sexton heard and came 
to the church door. When he perceived a man in the 
church, he cried angrily: "What do you here, false 
knave? You are here to rob! " 

" I am no thief ! I am the King ! " answered King 
Robert. " Open the church door that I may go to my 
palace." 

The sexton, at these strange words, believed that 
he had to deal with a madman, and opened the church 
door in haste. King Robert ran out as if indeed he 
were mad, and rushed to his palace. When he came 
to the gates, he called to the porter with loud abuse, 
and bade him open at once. 

" Who are you! " Risked the porter. " What is your 
name?" 

" You shall know right soon," said the King. " I 
am your lord. You shall be cast into prison, and be 
hanged as a traitor. You shall know that I am the 
King. Open the gates." 

" I vow to you," said the porter, "that the King is 
now within with all his court. I know it without 
doubt." 

But to make certain, he left the gate and went 
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within, to the great hall of the palace. There, on the 
King's throne, sat the angel in the likeness of King 
Robert. 

" Sire," said the porter, " there is a poor fool at the 
gate who says he is lord and King, and abuses me. 




What shall I do to him? Shall I let him come or bid 
him go ? " 

"Bring him hither straightway," answered the 
angel. " I will make him my fool till he gives up this 
name of King." 

The porter went back to the gate and opened it. 
In ran King Robert, and smote him on the mouth, till 
the blood came. But the porter called his men, and 
threw him into a puddle, so that his clothes were all 
soiled. Then they brought him into the presence of 
the new King. 
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" My lord King," said the porter, " this fellow 
struck me without reason ; and he says that he is the 
King. He has said naught to me but this — that he 
is King and lord, and that I shall be hanged for a 
traitor." 

" Fool," cried the angel, " you are mad to do such 
a hurt to my servants. You shall pay the price. Who 
are you! " 

" You know well who I am," answered King Robert. 
I am King, and King will I be, whatever you do. You 
sit in my place wrongfully. The Pope is my brother 
and the Emperor of Germany is my brother. They 
will uphold me." 

" You are my f ool,'^ said the angel. " You shall be 
shorn like a fool, for now you are without a King's dig- 
nity. For councilor you shall have an ape, who shall 
be clad as a fool, like you; he shall be your brother. 
Perchance of him you may learn wisdom. You shall 
eat from off the ground, like the dogs and with them." 

The angel summoned a barber, who cut King Rob- 
ert's hair like a fool's, bare to within a hand's-breadth 
of his ears. He stormed and shouted to no avail, and 
cried in vain that he would be avenged upon them all. 
Every man scorned him, and laughed at him for a 
madman. 

So the mighty King Robert of Sicily, for his pride, 
was put down from his seat, and God Himself could 
bring him to no lower estate. He was below the mean- 
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est serving man. He knew the cruelest hunger and 
thirst, for the dogs ate out of his plate, and he was 
brought nigh to starvation before he would eat after 
them. Every day was more bitter to him, for every 
day the angel called him, and asked scornfully, " My 
fool, are you King?" 

Yet King Robert's pride did not decrease. " I am 
King," he answered every day. " Though I am cast 
down, yet am I the King." 

" You are my fool," said the angel. 

Talemond : vftV 6-m5nd.— exalted : raised to a higher position.— >fool : 
In the olden times it was customary for great lords to keep about them a 
man whose business it was to be funny and amuse the court. He was 
called " fool " or " jester," and was always ridiculously dressed and made 
to look as comical as possible. 

KING ROBERT OF SICILY 

Part II 

Meanwhile King Robert's dominions prospered. 
The angel ruled justly and wisely. There was great 
plenty in the land, and men dwelt in peace with one 
another. 

Thus for three years the angel reigned. At the 
end of that time there came to Sicily an embassy from 
Valemond the Emperor, proposing to the King that 
they should go together to visit. their brother the Pope. 
The angel welcomed the messengers, and gave them 
rich robes of ermine, and feasted them ; and at length 
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he set out with them for Borne. In his train rode 
Robert of Sicily, clad in fool's motley, decorated, for 
a mockery, with foxes' tails ; and on his shoulder sat 
a grinning ape. The angel was clad all in white, with 
a white steed adorned with rich harness, so that he 
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looked truly a King; but at the sight of King Robert 
and his ape all men broke into jeering laughter. 

They came to Rome, and the Pope and the Emperor 
welcomed the angel as their brother, with great splen- 
dor and rejoicings. At their meeting King Robert 
could not contain himself, but rushed among them, 
crying eagerly on his brothers to recognize him. 

" This is no King," he said, pointing to the angel. 
" IJe has taken my crown and my throne and my king- 
dom by some trick. I am Robert of Sicily." 

But the Pope and the Emperor would have none of 
him. His words seemed but another proof of his 
madness. 
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And now, when all men cast Mm off, even his own 
brothers, King Robert began to feel true repentance 
in his heart. " Alas," he cried, " how low have I 
fallen : I am more forlorn than any man alive." Then 
he thought how he had come to this pass ; how in his 
pride he had said, " no man hath power to bring me 
low " ; and, behold, he was lower now than his humblest 
servant. 

He thought of other Kings whom God had put down 
from their seats, and he said to himself : " For my evil 
pride I am set in this sorry case, and it is right that 
I should be thus. Lord, on Thy fool have pity. I 
repent of my sin. I alone did wrong, for I leaned not 
on Thee, and despised Thy word. Have pity on Thy 
fool, Lord." 

Thus King Robert repented of his pride ; and peace 
came into his heart thenceforth. 

In five weeks^ time the angel once more returned to 
Sicily, King Robert, still dressed as a fool, in his train. 
When they came to the royal palace, the angel called 
King Robert before him, and asked him, as of old, 
" Fool, are you King? " 

" No, sire," answered King Robert. 

"What are you, then?" asked the angel. 

" Sire, I am your fool," answered King Robert, 
" and more than a fool, if that may be." 

The angel went into his private chamber, and sum- 
moned King Robert to him ; and they were left alone. 
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"You have won God's mercy," said the angel. 
" God has forgiven your pride. Henceforth serve and 
dread Him ; think of the lowly estate to which you were 
cast down, and how lowly is even a King in comparison 
with the King of Heaven. Know now that I am an 
angel, sent to keep your kingdom from harm while you 
learned humility ; more joy shall fall to me in one hour 
of one day in Heaven than here on earth befalls a man 
in an hundred thousand years. I am an angel; you 
are the King." 

In the twinkling of an eye the angel vanished. King 
Robert returned to the hall of the palace, and was re- 
ceived without question as King. 

For three years he reigned wisely and prosper- 
ously, until he received warning, in a dream, that the 
hour of his death was near. Then he wrote down all 
the story of his fall from high estate, and sent it to 
his brethren, that they and all men might know that 
God alone has true power; and this is the tale that 
has been handed down concerning him. 

— F. J. Harvey Dabton. 

em^bassy : persons sent as messengers. — m6Vlej : clothing made of 
many colors.— hamil'ity : freedom from pride. 
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THE WINDY NIGHT 

Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 
How the midnight tempests howl ! 

With a dreary voice, like the dismal tune 
Of wolves that bay at the desert moon ; — 
Or whistle and shriek 
Through limbs that creak, 
"Tu-who! to-whit!" 
They cry and flit, 
*^ Tu-whit ! to-who ! " like the solemn owl ! 

Alow and aloof. 

Over the roof, 
Sweep the moaning winds amain. 

And wildly dash 

The elm and ash, 
Clattering on the window-sash. 

With a clatter and patter. 

Like hail and rain 

That well nigh shatter 

The dusky panel 

Alow and aloof. 
Over the roof. 
How the tempests swell and roar! 
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Though no foot is astir, 

Though the cat and the cur 
Lie dozing along the kitchen floor, 

There are feet of air 

On every stair 1 

Through every hall — 

Through each gusty door. 

There's a jostle and bustle, 

With a silken rustle. 
Like the meeting of guests at a festival! 

Alow and aloof, 

Over the roof. 
How the stormy tempests swell! 

And make the vane 

On the spire complain — 
They heave at the steeple with might and main 

And burst and sweep 
Into the belfry, on the bell! 
They smite it so hard, and they smite it so well, 
That the sexton tosses his arms in sleep. 
And dreams he is ringing a funeral knell! 

— Thomas Buchanan Bead. 
alooF: from a distance. — amain^: with might. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL 

Now, imagine yourselves, my children, in Master 
Ezekiel Cheever's schoolroom. It is a large, dingy 
room, with a sanded floor, and is lighted by windows 
that turn on hinges and have little diamond-shaped 
panes of glass. The scholars sit on long benches, with 
desks before them. At one end of the room is a great 
fireplace, so very spacious that there is room enough 
for three or four boys to stand in each of the chimney 
corners. This was the good old fashion of fireplaces 
when there was wood enough in the forests to keep 
people warm without their digging into the bowels of 
the earth for coal. 

It is a winter's day when we take our peep into the 
schoolroom. See what great logs of wood have been 
rolled into the fireplace, and what a broa5, bright 
blaze goes leaping up the chimney! And every few 
minutes a vast cloud of smoke is puffed into the room, 
which sails slowly over the heads of the scholars, 
until it gradually settles upon the walls and ceiling. 
They are blackened with the smoke of many years 
already. 

Next look at our old historic chair! It is placed, 
you perceive, in the most comfortable part of the room, 
where the generous glow of the fire is sufficiently felt 
without being too intensely hot. IJow stately the old 
chair looks, as if it remembered its many famous occu- 
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pants, but yet were conscious that a greater man is 
sitting in it now ! 

Do you see the venerable schoolmaster, severe in 
aspect, with a black skull cap on his head, like an 
ancient Puritan, and the snow of his white beard drift- 




ing down to his very girdle? What boy would dare 
to play, or whisper, or even glance aside from his 
book, while Master Cheever is on the lookout behind 
his spectacles. For such offenders, if any such there 
be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fireplace, and a 
heavy ferule lies on the master's desk. 

And now the school is begun. What a murmur of 
multitudinous tongues, like the whispering leaves of 
a wind-stirred oak, as the scholars con over their vari- 
ous tasks ! Buzz ! buzz I buzz ! Amid just such a mur- 
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miir had Master Cheever spent above sixty years ; and 
the long habit has made it as pleasant to him as the hum 
of a beehive when the insects are busy in the sunshine. 

Now a class in Latin is called to recite. Forth step 
a row of queer-looking little fellows, wearing square- 
skirted coats and smallclothes, with buttons at the 
knees. They look like so many grandfathers in their 
second childhood. These lads are to be sent to Cam- 
bridge and educated for the learned professions. Old 
Master Cheever has lived so long, and has seen so 
many generations of schoolboys grow up to be men, 
that now he can almost prophesy what sort of a man 
each boy will be. 

One urchin shall hereafter be a doctor, and admin- 
ister pills and potions, and stalk gravely through life, 
perfumed with asafoetida. Another shall wrangle at 
the bar, and fight his way to wealth and honors, and, 
in his declining age, shall be a worshipful member of 
his Majesty's council. A third — and he is the master's 
favorite — shall be a worthy successor to the old Puri- 
tan ministers now in their graves ; he shall preach with 
great unction and effect, and leave volumes of sermons, 
in print and manuscript, for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. 

Next comes a class in arithmetic. These boys are 
to be merchants, shopkeepers, and mechanics of a 
future period. Hitherto they have traded only in mar- 
bles and apples. Hereafter some will send vessels to 
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England for broadcloths and all sorts of manufac- 
tured wares, and to the West Indies for sugar, and 
rum, and coffee. Others will stand behind counters, 
and measure tape, and ribbon, and cambric by the 
yard. Others will upheave the blacksmith's hammer, 
or drive the plane over the carpenter's bench, or take 
the lapstone and the awl and learn the trade of shoe- 
making. Many will follow the sea, and become bold, 
rough sea-captains. 

This class of boys, in short, must supply the world 
with those active, skillful hands, and clear, sagacious 
heads, without which the affairs of life would be 
thrown into confusion by the theories of studious and 
visionary men. Wherefore, teach them their multi- 
plication table, good Master Cheever, and whip them 
well when they deserve it; for much of the country's 
welfare depends on these boys. 

But, alas ! while we have been thinking of other 
matters, Master Cheever's watchful eye has caught 
two boys at play. Now we shall see awful times. The 
two malefactors are summoned before the master's 
chair, wherein he sits with the terror of a judge upon 
his brow. Our old chair is now a judgment-seat. Ah, 
Master Cheever has taken down that terrible birch- 
rod ! Short is the trial, — the sentence quickly passed, 
— and now the judge prepares to execute it in person. 
Thwack ! thwack ! thwack ! In these good old times, a 
schoolmaster's blows were well laid on. 
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See, the birch-rod has lost several of its twigs, and 
will hardly serve for another execution. Mercy on us, 
what a bellowing the urchins make! My ears are al- 
most deafened, though the clamor comes through the 
far length of a hundred and fifty years. There, go to 
your seats, poor boys ; and do not cry, sweet little Alice, 
for they have ceased to feel the pain a long time since. 

And thus the forenoon passes away. Now it is 
twelve o'clock. The master looks at his great silver 
watch, and then, with tiresome deliberation, puts the 
ferule into his desk. The little multitude await the 
word of dismissal with impatience. 

" You are dismissed," says Master Cheever. 

The boys retire, treading softly until they have 
passed the threshold; but, fairly out of the school- 
room, lo, what a joyous shout ! what a scampering and 
trampling of feet ! what a sense of recovered freedom 
expressed in the merry uproar of their voices ! What 
care they for the ferule or the birch-rod now? Were 
boys created merely to study Latin and arithmetic? 
No ; the better purposes of their being are to sport, to 
leap, to run, to shout, to slide upon the ice, to snowball. 

Happy boys ! Enjoy your playtime now, and come 
again to study and to feel the birch-rod and the ferule 
to-morrow; not till to-morrow; for to-day is Thursday 
lecture; and, ever since the settlement of Massachu- 
setts, there has been no school on Thursday after- 
noons. Therefore sport, boys, while you may, for the 
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morrow cometh, with the birch-rod and the ferule ; and 
after that another morrow with troubles of its own. 

Now the master has set everything to rights, and 
is ready to go home to dinner. Yet he goes reluctantly. 
The old man has spent so much of his time in the smoky, 
noisy, buzzing schoolroom, that, when he has a holiday, 
he feels as if his place were lost and himself a stranger 
in the world. But forth he goes ; and there stands our 
old chair, vacant and solitary, till good old Master 
Cheever resumes his seat in it to-morrow morning. 

— ^Nathaniel Hawthoene. 

our old historic chair : this ^tory is one of a series that the same 
author has told about '* grandfather's chair." — ^ren^erable : old and honor- 
able.— ferule (fSr'U): a flat piece of wood.— maltitad'inoas: a great 
many.— con over: to study. — smallclothes: tight-fitting breeches that 
fasten at the knee, worn in olden times. — admin'ister : to apply or give. — 
portions i doses of liquid medicine. — asafcdtida (Ss-a-f St' I-d&) : the gum of 
k plant with a disagreeable smell, used as medicine.— wrangle at the bar : 
argue in court as a lawyer. — unc'tion : a quality in speaking which ex- 
cites strong feeling, especially of devotion. — sagacious (sagft' shiis) : wise. — 
the^ories: schemes or plans.— malefactors (m&l-e-f Sk' tCrs) : evildoers.— 
relucHantlj: unwillingly. 
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Let us suppose something very strange. We will 
suppose that some day the principal of the school should 
give notice that all the rules were suspended. Every 
one might do as he pleased for the whole morning; 
the pupils might get their lessons or not ; they might 
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' recite or not ; they might whisper and talk aloud ; they 
might play games; they might make mischief if they 
chose ; they might, if they liked, injure the books and 
desks; the stronger or careless boys might hurt the 
little ones. What do you think would happen then? 

It is possible that some of the boys would like such 
a school for a day or two. But they would soon be- 
come tired of it. No one could possibly learn any- 
thing; no one could even read story-books in peace; 
the noise would be dreadful; the teacher would not 
be of the slightest use; the schoolhouse would not be 
half so good a place to play in as the playground is. 
In fact, to suspend all the rules would be like stopping 
the school. The children would go home and say to 
their parents, " We do not want to go to that school 
any longer; we cannot learn anything there." 

Or, perhaps the older and brighter boys by the end 
of the third day would come to the principal and say, 
" We wish that you would make a few rules for us." 

"What rules shall I make?" the principal might 
say. " Will you vote to make some rules yourselves? " 

"Yes," the boys would answer, "very willingly. 
We will vote to have decent order in the schoolroom. 
We will vote to stop the talking and the play. We will 
vote to give every fellow a fair chance to study in 
quiet. We will vote to have recitations again and not 
to let any one interrupt the lessons with noise. We 
will vote not only that the teacher ought to be here 
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promptly on time when school begins, but that every 
one of us ought also to be in his seat. We will vote 
that, as long as we go to school, no one can be absent 
without some good reason." 

"Very well," the principal might reply, "I like 
your rules. They are just as good as my rules are. 
Let us call them our rules, and let us first vote for 
them, and then let us all try to keep them." 

We do not even like to guess what would happen 
if all the laws of the land were suspended for a single 
week. To be sure, most people would go on as before, 
and behave themselves perfectly well. But a very few 
mischievous people might make much costly trouble. 
What if half-crazy men should get drunk and go 
through the streets firing revolvers into the crowd? 
Or what if mischief-makers should set fire to build- 
ings ? No people that we have ever heard of have tried 
the experiment of living without any laws. 

Where do our American laws come from? No 
great master or king makes them and forces us to keep 
them. No little committee of wise men tells us com- 
mon people that we must do what they bid us. The 
laws are our laws. Some of them have come down 
from very ancient times. Our forefathers used them 
for hundreds of years. They seem so good and sacred 
that men have often reverently said that " God taught 
them to men." The law not to murder, the law not 
to steal, the laws to keep ourselves pure, the laws not 
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to injure our neighbors — these are the laws of intelli- 
gent and civilized men all over the world. We say 
that those who do not keep these grand and ancient 
laws are barbarians or savages. 

Some of our laws have grown. There were new 
needs, and new laws had to be made to meet these 
needs. Thus, there were no laws about keeping the 
streets clean till men found out that filthy streets breed 
disease. There could have been no laws about clear- 
ing the sidewalks of dust or rubbish in the days, not 
so long ago, when men had no sidewalks in their cities. 
There were no laws about railroads till the age of 
steam came in. 

All the laws, however they came, whether they are 
old or new, are our laws. They belong to all the peo- 
ple; they are for the sake of all of us, for the poor 
even more, if possible, than the rich. We vote for the 
laws ; or we vote for the men who make them ; or we 
vote for the government that carries out and enforces 
the laws. 

If any law happens not to seem to all of us quite 
fair, we can petition, like the pupils in a school, to 
have that law altered and made right. We can go to 
work and persuade others to join us in getting that 
law changed. But as long as the majority of the peo- 
ple vote to retain the law, no one has any selfish right 
to suspend it and make disorder and trouble for all 
the rest. 
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Along the low banks of the Mississippi Eiver they 
build great embankments, or levees, to keep the waters 
from overflowing the land and sweeping away the 
farmer's crops and his buildings. Our laws are like 
the vast levees that curb the water of the river. Our 
laws defend our homes, our lives, our property. Who- 
ever breaks a law is like the man who cuts the levee 
and lets the water run through. The harm and the 
cost come upon all of us. 

You see, good rules do not take away our liberty. 
When the school for a single day suspends all its rules, 
freedom is taken away. No one any longer can pos- 
sibly read or study ; everyone is forced to be disturbed. 
The rules restore liberty. It is not true liberty to be 
allowed to spoil the school. True liberty is to be free 
to enjoy the privileges of the school. It is liberty to 
be able in quiet to read, to write, to study, to recite 
lessons. 

So in the city, it is liberty to be able to go about 
one's business and not to be disturbed by any one. It 
is liberty to be able to walk in the streets, without fear, 
by night as well as by day. It is liberty to be able to 
display goods in the shop windows without danger of 
being robbed. It is liberty to be able to travel across 
the continent to the Pacific Ocean, and to find protec- 
tion wherever one goes. Our laws give us Americans 
this great liberty. The only demand made of us is 
that we obey the laws as we wish others to obey them. 
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Some laws are for our convenience. Thus, if we 
are driving in a carriage or riding a bicycle, there is 
a rule or law to turn to the right in meeting another 
vehicle. Suppose we had no law on our roads and one 
could go to the right or left as he liked. Do you not 
see at once how teams and riders would run into each, 
other? 

Sometimes careless people think that they can 
break the rule " just once," and turn the wrong way. 
Or they venture to ride on crowded streets faster than 
the law allows. Many bad accidents happen to inno- 
cent persons, when selfish or reckless men dare to 
break the laws which are for the safety and conven- 
ience of all of us. 

The laws are like the tracks on which the car- 
wheels run. As long as the car keeps upon its track 
it will run swiftly and safely. 

— Charles F. Dole. 

snspend^ed : caused to cease for a time. — major'ltj: more than hall. 



WARREN'S ADDRESS TO THE 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS 

Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves I 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 
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What's the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle-peal ! 
Eead it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it, — ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you ! they're afire ! 

And, before you, see 
Who have done it ! — From the vale 
On they come! — And will ye quail? — 
Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be ! 

Li the God of battles trust ! 

Die we may — and die we must; — 

But, 0, where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where Heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bed. 
And the rocks shall raise their head. 

Of his deeds to tell ! 

^JOHN PlERPONT. 

des^pots: tyrants, unjust rulers.— consigrned' : given over, intrusted. 
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THE BULB OF THE CRIMSON TULIP 

Pabt I 

The village of Newark lay dusty and dozing in the 
hot sunshine of an early summer day. In the church 
steeple the bell rang out three of the afternoon. 

The broad highway was almost deserted, save for 
a flock of waddling ducks crossing toward the wayside 
brook, and an old man, with silvery-gray locks neatly 
tied in a queue, who leaned upon a garden gate and 
watched his opposite neighbor. 

She was a little slip of a lass in a brown stuff dress 
and plain cap, kneeling, trowel in hand, beside a bed 
of tulips which glowed scarlet and yellow and white 
in the bright sunshine. Slowly, and with great care, 
she raised a beautiful crimson blossom from the mold 
and transplanted it to a flowerpot. Then, rising with 
the posy clasped in her arm, Margaret came down to 
the gateway and looked anxiously up the broad street 
of the Jersey town. 

Grandpapa Davis nodded and smiled at her stand- 
ing there, an erect, graceful little figure, with a look 
of thoughtful care upon her face. The shadows of 
the newly-leaved trees blotched and flickered upon the 
highway. Beyond lay the military green, with its long 
rows of elms arching over a pathway; and out of their 
shadowy distance appeared a gleam of scarlet, which 
proved to be a tall soldier walking slowly along, flour- 
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ishing his riding-whip. Grandpapa Davis and the lit- 
tle maid exchanged glances. His was one of deep 
anxiety; hers of questioning fear. 

Both thought instantly of the evening before, when 
the roadway glimmered in faint starlight, and a 
wounded rider crept up in the fragrant May darkness 
to the cottage gate. There he was assisted from the 
horse by women's hands and disappeared within the 
cottage, bowered in its budding vines. Grandpapa re- 
called Margaret, standing in the candlelight of his 
kitchen, telling him her brother's story. The anxiety 
of a woman replaced the pretty roguish joking she was 
wont to exchange with him. 

Mahlon Ross had ridden from Elizabethtown with 
a cipher of importance from Maxwell of that place to 
General Washington, lying at Morristown. While 
crossing the Salt Meadows his horse had thrown him ; 
and he was able to go forward only to his home, where 
he arrived fainting in his saddle. 

"Whom shall we trust to carry the papers on- 
ward? " Margaret had asked the old man. 

" Ford Halsey of the mill," he answered promptly. 
" He is in York Town on business and will be back by 
the coach to-morrow noon. Ford rides like the wind 
and knows every byway as well as an Indian." 

As Margaret watched the coming British soldier, 
she anxiously scanned the highway beyond him in the 
direction of the Halsey's mill, whither her mother had 
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ridden to interview Ford. No welcome figures of horse 
and rider appeared in the sunny loneliness of the broad 
highway. A robin whistled in the tree-top, the soldier 
lounged slowly along, and drowsy silence reigned. 

Her grandmother's gentle old face, framed in its 
cap and kerchief, appeared above the blue half door. 

" Margaret ! " she called softly. 

Margaret turned hastily. 

" Dear heart," said the old woman, " it has just 
struck three. What keeps thy mother? " 

The little maid shook her head. 

" Old Dobs sleeps and dreams with mother on his 
back," she said. " Oh, I would that he felt my birch- 
ing ! If his lazy hoofs kept time to my heart-beats he 
would be here. Grandmother, is Mahlon safe, lying 
in the stable loft? I see a redcoat yonder." 

" Tut ! " cried the old woman, sharply. " Even the 
spring wind has ears in days like these I Be mindful 
of what thou sayest, my child ! " 

Then, seeing the flower, she exclaimed, " What art 
thou doing, lass? Why hast thou potted a tulip to- 
day? " 

" 'Twas promised to Cicely Halsey for this after- 
noon. 'Tis her birthday, and she admires this tulip. 
It is most beautiful of color. I thought later to ride 
to the mill to give it to her." 

Her glance strayed from the blossom in her arms 
to the soldier crossing the road. Then with a thought 
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kindling in her face, she gave her grandmother a swift 
look and fled, without another word, around the comer 
of the house. Setting the tulip on the bench seat of 
the rear porch, she went on to the bam, where her sick 
brother lay concealed, and returned almost immedi- 
ately with something clasped under her kerchief. 

One pull, and the tulip came out of the pot, the 
mold scattering over the porch seat. Catching up a 
knife, she parted the bulb in halves and hollowed out 
the centers. In the bottom of the pot she placed a 
packet of paper drawn from her bosom, and within 
the hollowed bulb she hid the strip of precious cipher. 
With hands that lost no time, she repotted the cher- 
ished flower, 'cleared away the traces of her work, and 
stood looking down upon it regretfully. 

"If any redcoat must have Mahlon's papers, I 
would rather it were thee," she said, stroking a satin 
petal of her tulip. "I did so hate to wound thee, I 
who nursed thee from a sprout ! " And with a little 
childish quiver of the lips, she stooped and kissed the 
flower before entering the house. 

The grandmother sat knitting. 

"I like not that redcoat soldier sniffing our lilac 
bushes so closely," said Margaret. " I would mother 
were returned! But I have thought of a way to get 
the papers to Ford under the very nose of the redcoat, 
if need be — ^which God grant not! I fear there are 
other soldiers of his kind in the village." 
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The old lady sighed and shook her head. " War 
breeds old thoughts in young minds. 'Tis ill to judge 
the errand of a man by the color of his coat, lass. For 
the papers, I'll trust thy wit." 

Margaret flitted restlessly from table to dresser. 
A small chicken, under her skilled fingers, was soon 
bubbling in the pot. A head of lettuce lay crisply piled 
on a dish, and out of the oven she drew a freshly baked 
loaf. With her back to the doorway, she did not see 
a shadow fall across the sanded brick, as the redcoat 
soldier, leaning his arms on the ledge of the half door, 
looked keenly about the little kitchen. 

" Lass ! " cried his hearty voice, thick with the York- 
shire accent, "thou seemest too busy even so much 
as to hear soldier boots crunching thy dooryard gravel 
— though I tried most manfully to steal a march on 
thee, I confess." 

Margaret turned and faced him steadfastly, while 
the grandmother's knitting dropped to her lap at the 
first sound of his voice. Neither spoke. " Hast thou a 
well? " he continued. " Fm fain to drink! . This road 
tramping is churlish business. And ye have churlish 
folk in this town. Faith, I've no opinion of their eyes 
and ears! General Knyphausen would better have 
sent one of his own Hessians instead of us; he had 
learned fully as much." 

" Thou art from Yorkshire," said Grandmother 
Ross, mildly. " Since thou art thirsty, wouldst thou 
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drink 'a glass of elder wine and eat a slice of rice cake 
made after the fashion of the mother-land?" 

"Why, now!" — ^the broad red face glowed with 
pleasure and astonishment — "that's the first civil 
word I have heard this day! Madam, I do assure you, 
that wakes the heart in me and makes me loath to take 
thy hospitality and do my soldier's errand here." 

A flush of surprise almost matching the soldier's 
had swept over Margaret's face at her grandmother's 
words. But now she stepped forward courteously. 

" Nay," she said, setting a rush-bottomed chair for 
him in the cool breeze of the doorway, " thou mayst 
taste my mother's wine, for thou art weary and a way- 
farer. Later, if needs must, we can talk of war." 

queue (ku) : hair in the form of a pig tail. — cipher (si' fSr) : a secret 
message written in a private alphabet or special characters. — half door : 
long ago house doors were made to open in two parts and the apper half 
was often left open. — I'm fain: I should like. — loath: unwilling. 

THE BULB OF THE CRIMSON TULff 

Paet II 

The soldier dropped into the chair, with his clank- 
ing spurs rattling on the bricks, and drank thankfully 
the great draught of water Margaret dipped from the 
well-curb bucket and brought to him. 

"Ah, that takes the blaze of the sun out of the 
blood ! " he said. His face softened as he watched her 
prepare the cake and wine for him. 
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When she placed them before him, the grandmother 
said gently, " 'Tis wine, sir, of the real English smack, 
being a recipe of my mother's ; and I hope thou'lt like 
the cake." 

" I like them well," he growled, as the spicy wine 
fell clearly into the glass, " but not to repay thee with 
saucy questions." 

The old woman sighed softly. " Sir, if saucy ques- 
tions be thy duty, do not shirk aught of it. Hospital- 
ity is a duty, too." 

" I am looking for a lad who should have ridden 
by here on a roan horse last eventide." 

" One of thine own men? " asked Margaret steadily, 
though with an effort. 

The soldier stared at her. 

" Beshrew me, no," he said, laughing, " Do we 
waylay our own messengers!" 

" Then art thou not tapping at folly's gate to ask 
us to betray ours? " she returned. 

He surveyed her slowly, from the white cap to the 
tiny buckled slippers, and said soberly, " Lass, all the 
folk' of this town are not rebels ; neither must an an- 
swer'be always yea or nay to be useful." 

While she set the plate and glass upon the dresser, 
he stared gloomily out into the sunshine. 

" Hast thou kith or kin fighting against the king? '* 
he asked. 

" Yes," said Margaret, standing by her grandmoth- 
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er's chair; "my father and my brother. Sir, had I 
seen twenty horsemen riding by, thou knowest I would 
not tell thee!" 

He looked sharply at her again under his bushy 
brows and shook his head. 

" What if I tell thee I must search thy dwelling? " 
he said, scanning her face. 

" My grandmother is old, and I am young. Our 
doors lie open to thee. Naught could hinder thee. Nei- 
ther of us would ask thee not to. If that be thy present 
duty, follow it ; yet it sets not well with thy question." 

Margaret swung open the porch door, where the 
scarlet tulip drooped its head ; and the soldier glanced 
past it, beyond the double rows of tasseled currant 
bushes, to the door of the little barn. A sound of hoof 
beats stopping in front directed his glance to the high- 
way again. 

Dame Ross slowly dismounted from Old Dobs at 
the horse block ; and Margaret, looking out, said, " It 
is my mother." She glanced at her grandmother. 
" Mother has been to mill, sir," she volunteered to the 
soldier. 

" Thou ridest thine own grist to mill, eh? " he said, 
with returning good humor. Then, as the dame put 
out her hand for the heavy sack, he suddenly strode 
down to the garden gate and, sweeping a low bow to 
the startled woman, said, " May I not put this on the 
kitchen floor for thee, or in the stable? " 
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Mrs. Ross turned herself to Dobs' bridle to hide 
the deadly whiteness of her face. The soldier stood 
there, smiling cheerfully. 

" If thou wilt put the flour on the kitchen floor I 
will thank thee. It is much courtesy from a stranger. 
I knew not that my roof entertained a guest of thy 
coat," she said at length. 

" Nay, I'm not of thy convictions," laughed the sol- 
dier, laying the sack upon his scarlet shoulder; "but 
my mother taught me courtesy to a woman ere the 
king taught me soldiering." 

Margaret met her mother upon the threshold. " I 
am so glad thou art come," she said, mutely reading 
her face, as she laid her hand on her mother's bonnet 
strings to undo them. " I feared thou wouldst not re- 
turn in time for me to go to Cicely's to drink birthday 
tea with her. Mother, our guest is a wayfaring sol- 
dier.'? She looked at him apologetically for this poor 
introduction. 

The dame felt the scrutiny of a keen pair of eyes 
fixed upon her face. 

" Madam," he said, " ihy errand is to ask a ques- 
tion. Hast thou seen a lad on a roan horse riding by 
ihj doorway? " 

"Which way should the lad have been riding?" 
asked the dame, tying on her house apron; "for, 
though the highway is a broad one, it leads as easily 
to Elizabethtown as to Morristown. Riders choose 
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both ways to do their galloping. Dost thou take 
us for Tories, to ask us such a question! I wonder 
at thee!" 

The soldier laughed restlessly. "I was not built 
to prowl in cottage gardens," he said uneasily, picking 
up his whip from the floor. 

Margaret had slipped out and tethered Old Dobs 
to the pear tree. Now she came in by the back porch 
door, calmly carrying her potted crimson tulip. 

" Mother," she said, placing the flower upon the 
table and reaching for her straw bonnet, " 'tis late to 
visit Cicely, but I think I will go, as I promised. I 
see shower caps rising out of the west, and I want to 
get the tulip there before the rain." 

" 'Tis a bonny flower," said the soldier, lifting the 
pot and sniffing the blossom. "Dost thou ride to a 
birthday feast?" 

" Only to carry a token to a friend," she replied, 
looking up at him, standing there with the tulip in 
his arms. , 

The dame had assented to Margaret's request, and 
now sat down to her knitting. A waft of cool, scented, 
mountain air suddenly swayed the white curtain of a 
west window. 

" I sniff a shower in that breeze," said Margaret. 
" Sir, I must go. Good day to you " ; and she reached 
for her flower. 

" Not so fast," he said, smiling upon her. " I must 
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go too. I shall seek no further in this town. My ques- 
tion seems like saying, ' Dilly, Dilly, Dilly, come and 
be killed.' Whither ridest thou, little hostess — north 
or south? If north, I beg to go with thee. My horse 
is tethered back of the church." 

" I go north, sir," said Margaret, her eyes resting 
on the flower, which drooped now on the soldier's broad 
breast as he still retained it in his arms. 

"North? That is well. Wilt thou point out the 
turn to the Bloomfield road?" And he followed her 
down the garden pathway. 
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" Gladly," said Margaret, as she mounted nimbly 
to Old Dobs' back. " 'Tis only a bit beyond the mill 
road. Sir, I can carry my tulip now." 

" Thou wilt not have a redcoat cavalier to bear it 
for thee, eh?" he said, laughing, as he delivered the 
precious pot into her outstretched hand. 

Margaret grasped it, a wave of intense relief fol- 
lowing the tension of uncertainty of the last few min- 
utes. She pulled Dobs' bridle with a lighter heart, 
when a loud whinny in the little stable beyond sud- 
denly broke the stillness. 

The soldier turned his head and listened. In the 
swift action lay so shrewd a suspicion that the little 
heart beating behind the flowerpot stood almost still; 
but the serene look in Margaret's eyes never wavered. 

" I fear we shall soon have a shower," she said, 
calmly meeting the soldier's gaze. " Dapple is whinny- 
ing, for he feels the thunder. Come, Dobs, thou must 
do thine errand briskly, if thou wouldst not have a 
wet skin." 

She nodded to her mother and grandmother, and 
the soldier took a gallant leave of them ; then together 
they disappeared up the road in a cloud of sifting 
golden dust. 

roan (ron) : a horse having a brown color spotted with gray or white. — 
grist: grain or corn to be carried to the mill. — scrn'tlny : a careful exami- 
nation. — teth'ered : tied or fastened with a long rope or chain. — tension : 
strain. — shrewd ; clever, wise. 
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THE BULB OF THE CRIMSON TULIP 

Pabt III 

The busy hoppers of the old mill hummed and sung 
in the afternoon stillness. Cicely Halsey had moved 
her flax wheel into the little arbor back in the mill 
garden, whence she could overlook the stable yard and 
Ford, who was sitting in a doorway, booted and 
spurred. 

Suddenly up the road came Margaret riding Old 
Dobs, who was taking long, surprised strides, such as 
stirred in his dull brain certain memories of his youth. 
With flushed cheeks and shining eyes, Margaret ran 
up the garden path and, bursting into the little arbor, 
flung the tulip upon the table. 

"Where is Fordr' she cried. "Will he ride, 
Cicely? Will he ride?" 

"Will he ride?" said Cicely, in astonishment. 
" He has been booted and spurred this half hour and 
waits but the papers. Did not thy mother tell 
thee?" 

Margaret shook her head and then, without a word, 
wrenched the tulip from the pot. 

" Why, now ! " exclaimed Cicely. " What art thou 
doing? That is my crimson tulip thou art tumbling 
from the pot ! Is that the way " 

But Margaret was running stableward with the 
stalkless bulb and a packet in her hands, leaving Cicely 
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speechless with dismay, surveying the dying flower 
and the heap of dirt. 

Ford, on receiving the papers, simply looked inside 
the bulb and, with a shrewd, intelligent nod to Mar- 
garet, slipped it into his pocket, mounted his horse, 
and rode away. Margaret swung the barred gate be- 
hind him and turned, to find Cicely at her elbow. A 
long, distant roll of thunder sounded in the west. A 
sudden gust of wind swept the garden and puffed 
fragrantly into Margaret's face. She turned quickly 
to Cicely. 

" Thank God, Ford is gone ! " she cried. " The Eng- 
lish evidently have learned that a messenger was sent 
with important news to Morristown. More than likely 
they also know of Mahlon's hurt. A redcoat, looking, 
as I feared, for his hiding-place, came to the house this 
afternoon. I thought he would search the place, and 
so I hid the papers in thy flower, knowing I could get 
Grandpapa Davis to ride with them to thee, if worst 
came to worst. 

" Now I fear their return to take my brother pris- 
oner. They will if they find him. Nay, do not look 
so frightened. Cicely. I saved the papers, and I must 
save Mahlon. I saw a look in the soldier's eyes when 
Dapple whinnied! The very roan he was so keen to 
find ! Thou seest I must hasten home, dear." 

Dobs, wounded and puzzled at his mistress' heart- 
less urging of his lazy old legs, almost galloped to the 
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home door, and the thunder rolled and muttered. A 
grayness had quenched the afternoon light, and the 
hush that preludes the storm lay over house and gar- 
den as Margaret entered the kitchen. 

" Ford is well on the way, and the papers with 
him," she said, in answer to her mother's anguished 
glance. " The soldier did not ride off with the tulip. 
But I fear he will return. We must hide Mahlon in 
Grandpapa Davis' old sugar house, across the huckle- 
berry swamp, and tie Dapple in the clearing. Rain or 
not, ill or not, Mahlon must go." 

With the first big drops of the rain, the little train 
set out across the fields ; and as it poured down faster 
and faster, all traces of Dapple's hoofs. were washed 
from the dusty pathway they had taken. In an hour 
the sick lad was under cover, and the shower had 
passed. 

The garden lay sweet and damp and dripping in 
the evening twilight; and Margaret was stoopmg to 
raise and bind back some storm-beaten sprays of a 
rosebush, when five redcoat horsemen drew rein at 
the gate. 

Margaret dropped her hammer in the mold. In- 
side the doorway the grandmother never ceased her 
knitting, and upon the porch appeared the dame's 
quiet figure. The soldier of the afternoon came up 
the path, with his companions following him. In her 
first keen glance at him, Margaret saw how entirely 
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he had become simply an English soldier in discharge 
of his duty. 

" I learn that the rider whom I seek lieth ill in this 
cottage," he said sternly. " Dame, I must search this 
dwelling." 

" 'Tis easy to war on women," she answered, 
sighing. 

The soldier glanced at Margaret. " They shall do 
no more than is needful," he promised. 

Margaret waited in the porch. She heard them 
clank their way across the kitchen floor. The rough 
soldier voices rose and fell; and then she heard her 
mother's quiet, clear tones. Both stalls in the stable 
were empty, for Dobs was out in the pasture with 
Grandpapa Davis' old roadster. The hay where 
Mahlon lay, Margaret's own arms had retossed. The 
fireflies began to twinkle in the garden ere the search 
was given up. 

Then the soldiers rounded the house comer; and 
Margaret, sitting on the step, arose. The tall soldier 
stopped, while his companions strolled on to the gate, 
plucking flowers. 

" I did not find thy brother," he said gravely, " and 
perchance thou knowest why. If his hurt was slight, 
no doubt he rides to Morristown. Thou art a brave 
little woman. Wilt thou bid me good-night! " He put 
out his hand, and Margaret took it heartily. 

The dispatches were safely delivered by Ford's 
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hand to Washington as the General was about to jour- 
ney to Springfield ; and Mahlon, recovering, soon rode 
Dapple back to his post. 

Three years later, Margaret stood beside her 
brother in New York City and watched the British 
troops leaving the country. Suddenly a soldier in the 
marching ranks caught sight of her sober little face, 
and his bright smile of recognition brought an answer- 
ing flash from her. 

It was the tall redcoat ; and- Margaret's friendly 
little hand waving to him as he left her shores gave 
token that kinship of heart had wiped out remem- 
brance of that sharp peril which had rent in twain the 

bulb of the crimson tulip. 

— Lillian Price. 

preludes': comes before. — roadster: a horse that is accustomed to 
travel on the highroad. — rent in twain : split in two. 



Maxims of Poor Richard 

Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of. 

A little neglect may breed mischief : for want of a 
nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse was 
lost ; and for want of a horse the rider was lost. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 

in no other. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 
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MARCH 



The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 

I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak. 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou, to northern lands again. 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 

And thou hast joined the gentle train. 
And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 

And, in thy reign of blast and storm. 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

Thou bring'st the hope of those calm skies. 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 

— ^William Cullen Bryant. 

33 
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INDIAN BOYHOOD 

Paet I 

The Indian boy was a prince of the wilderness. He 
had but very little work to do during the period of his 
boyhood. His principal occupation was the practice 
of a few simple arts in warfare and the chase. Aside 
from this, he was master of his time. 

Whatever was required of us boys was quickly 
performed : then the field was clear for our games and 
plays. There was always keen competition among us. 
We felt very much as our fathers did in hunting and 
war, each one strove to excel all the others. 

It is true that our savage life was a dangerous one, 
and full of dreadful happenings; however, this never 
prevented us from enjoying our sports to the fullest 
extent. As we left our tepees in the morning, we were 
never sure that our scalps would not dangle from a 
pole in the afternoon ! 

It was an uncertain life, to be sure. Yet we ob- 
served that the fawns skipped and played happily 
while the gray wolves might be peeping forth from 
behind the hills, ready to tear them limb from limb. 

Our sports were molded by the life and customs 
of our people; indeed, we practiced only what we ex- 
pected to do when grown. Our games were feats with 
the bow and arrow, foot and pony races, wrestling, 
swimming, and imitation of the customs and habits of 
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our fathers. We had sham fights with mud balls and 
willow wands; we played lacrosse, made war upon 
bees, shot winter arrows (which were used only in that 
season), and coasted upon the ribs of animals and 
buffalo robes. 

No sooner did the boys get together than, as a usual 
thing, they divided into squads and chose sides; then 
a leading arrow was shot at random into the air. Be- 
fore it fell to the ground a volley from the bows of the 
players followed. Each boy was quick to note the 
direction and speed of the leading arrow and he tried 
to send his own at the same speed and at an equal 
height, so that when it fell it would be closer to the 
first than any of the others. 

It was considered out of place to shoot by. first 
sighting the object aimed at. This was usually un- 
wise in actual life, because the object was almost al- 
ways in motion, while the hunter himself was often 
upon the back of a pony at full gallop. Therefore, it 
was the offhand shot that we sought to master. 

The races were an every-day occurrence. At noon 
the boys were usually gathered by some pleasant sheet 
of water and as soon as the ponies were watered they 
were allowed to graze for an hour or two, while the 
boys stripped for their noonday sports. A boy might 
say to some other whom he considered his equal : 

"I can't run; but I will challenge you to fifty 
paces." 
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A former hero, when beaten, would often explain 
his defeat by saying : " I drank too much water." 

Boys of all ages were paired for a " spin," and the 
little red men cheered on their favorites with spirit. 

As soon as this was 
ended, the pony races 
followed. All the 
speedy ponies were 
picked out and riders 
chosen. If a boy de- 
clined to ride, there 
would be shouts of de- 
rision. 
Last of all came the swimming. A little boy would 
hang to his pony's tail, while the latter, with only his 
head above water, glided sportively along. Finally the 
animals were driven into a fine field of grass and we 
turned our attention to other games. 

Lacrosse was an older game and was confined en- 
tirely to the Sisseton and Santee Sioux. Shinny, such 
as is enjoyed by white boys on the ice, is still played 
on the open prairie by the western Sioux. 

The " mud-and-willow " fight was rather a severe 
and dangerous sport. A lump of soft clay was stuck 
on the end of a limber and springy willow wand and 
thrown as boys throw apples from sticks, with consid- 
erable force. When there were fifty or a hundred 
players on each side the battle became warm ; but any- 
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thing to arouse the bravery of Indian boys seemed to 
them good and wholesome play. 

Wrestling was largely indulged in by us all. It 
may seem odd, but a great many boys took part at 
once, from ten to any number on a side. It was really 
a battle, in which each one chose 
his opponent. The rule was that 
if a boy sat down, he was let 
alone, but as long as he remained j 
standing within the field, he was i 
open to an attack. No one struck 
with the hand, but all manner of 
tripping with legs and feet and 

butting with the knees was allowed. Altogether it was 
an exhausting pastime, fully equal to the American 
game of football, and only the young athlete could 
really enjoy it. 

One of our most curious sports was a war upon the 
nests of wild bees. We imagined ourselves about to 
make an attack upon the Ojibways or some tribal foe. 
We all painted and stole cautiously upon the nest ; then, 
with a rush and warwhoop, sprang upon the object of 
our attack and endeavored to destroy it. But it seemed 
that the bees were always on the alert and never en- 
tirely surprised, for they always raised quite as many 
scalps as did their bold enemies! After the attack 
upon the nest was ended, we usually followed it by a 
pretended scalp dance. 
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On the occasion of my first experience in this mode 
of warfare, there were two other little boys who were 
also new to the game. One of them, particularly, was 
really too young to play. As it was the custom of our 
people, when they killed or wounded an enemy on the 
battle field, to announce the act in a loud voice, we did 
the same. 

My friend. Little Wound (as I will call him, for I 
do not remember his name), being quite small, was 
unable to reach the nest until it had been well trampled 
upon and broken and the insects had made a counter 
charge with such vigor as to repulse and scatter our 
numbers in every direction. However, he evidently 
did not want to retreat without any honors; so he 
bravely jumped upon the nest and yelled : 

"I, the brave Little Wound, to-day kill the only 
fierce enemy ! " 

Scarcely were the last words uttered when he 
screamed as if stabbed to the heart. One of his older 
companions shouted: 

" Dive into the water ! Run ! Dive into the water ! " 
for there was a lake near by. This advice he quickly 
obeyed. 

When we had reassembled and were indulging in 
our mimic dance. Little Wound was not allowed to 
dance. He was considered not to be in existence — ^he 
had been killed by our enemies, the Bee tribe. Poor 
little fellow! His swollen face was sad and ashamed 
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as he sat on a fallen log and watched the dance. Al- 
though he might well have styled himself one of the 
noble dead who had died for their country, yet he was 
not unmindful that he had screamed, and this weak- 
ness would be apt to come back to his memory many 
times in the future. 

Sioax : soo. — feats : acts, skillful deeds. — laerosse' : a game of ball 
played with a long-handled racket. — at random : without aim. — yolley : a 
flight of missiles — such as arrows, bullets, etc. — deri'sion : scorn, mockery. 
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Part II 

We had some quiet plays which we alternated with 
the more severe and warlike ones. Among them were 
throwing wands and snow-arrows. In the winter we 
coasted much. We had no toboggans, but six or seven 
of the long ribs of a buffalo, fastened together at the 
larger end, answered all practical purposes. Some- 
times a strip of basswood bark, four feet long and 
about six inches wide, was used with considerable skill. 
We stood on one end and held the other, using the 
slippery inside of the bark for the outside, and thus 
coasting down long hills with remarkable speed. 

The spinning of tops was one of the all-absorbing 
winter sports. We made our tops heart-shaped, of 
wood, horn, or bone. We whipped them with a long 
thong of buckskin. The handle was a stick about a 
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foot long, and sometimes we whittled the stick to make 
it spoon-shaped at one end. 

Two to fifty boys at one time played games with 
these tops. Each whips his top mitil it hmns ; then one 
takes the lead and the rest follow in a sort of obstacle 
race. The top must spin all the way through. There 
were bars of snow over which we must pilot our top 
in the spoon end of our whip; then again we would 
toss it in the air on to another open spot of ice or 
smooth snow-crust from twenty to fifty paces away. 
The top that holds out the longest is the winner. 

Sometimes we played " medicine dance." This, to 
us, was almost what " playing church" is among white 
children; but our people seemed to think it an act of 
irreverence to imitate these dances, therefore per- 
formances of this kind were always enjoyed in secret. 
We used to observe all the important ceremonies, and 
it required something of an actor to reproduce all the 
features of the dance. The real dances occupied a day 
and a night, and the program was long and varied, so 
that it was not easy to perform all the movements per- 
fectly; but the Indian children are born imitators. 

The boys built an arbor of pine boughs in some out- 
of-the-way place and at one end of it was a rude lodge. 
This was the medicine lodge or headquarters. All the 
initiates were there. At the further end or entrance 
were the doorkeepers or soldiers, as we called them. 
The members of each lodge entered in a body, standing 
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in single file and facing the headquarters. Each 
stretched out his right hand and a prayer was offered 
by the leader, after which they took the places as- 
signed to them. 

When the ceremonies were completed, our leader 
sounded the big drum and we all said " A-ho-ho-ho ! " 
as a sort of amen. Then the choir began their song, 
and whenever they ended a verse we all said again 
"A-ho-ho-ho!" At last they struck up the chorus 
and we all got upon our feet and began to dance, by 
simply lifting up one foot and then the other, with a 
slight swing to the body. 

Each boy was representing or imitating some one 
of the medicine men. We painted and decorated our- 
selves just as they did and carried bird or squirrel 
skins, or, occasionally, live birds and chipmunks as 
our medicine bags, and small white shells or pebbles 
for medicine charms. 

Then the persons to be initiated were brought in 
and seated, with much ceremony, upon a blanket or 
buffalo robe. Directly in front of them the ground 
was leveled smooth, and here we laid an old pipe 
filled with dried leaves for tobacco. Around it we 
placed the variously colored feathers of the birds we 
had killed, and we burned cedar and sweet-grass for 
incense. 

Finally, those of us who had been selected to per- 
form this ceremony stretched out our arms at full 
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length, holding the sacred medicine bags and aiming 
them at the new members. After swinging them four 
times, we shot them suddenly forward, but did not let 
go. The initiates then fell forward on their faces as if 
dead. Quickly a chorus was struck up and we all 
joined in a lively dance around the supposed bodies. 
The girls covered them up with their blankets, thus 
burying the dead. At last we resurrected them with 
our charms and led them to their places among the 
audience. Then came the last general dance and the 
final feast. 

I was often selected as choir-master on these occa- 
sions, for I had happened to learn many of the medi- 
cine songs and was quite an apt mimic. My grand- 
mother, who was a noted medicine woman of the Tur- 
tle lodge, on hearing of these sacrilegious acts (as she 
called them) warned me that if any of the medicine 
men should discover them, they would punish me ter- 
ribly by shriveling my limbs with slow disease. 

Occasionally, we also played "white man." Our 
knowledge of the pale-face was limited, but we had 
learned that he brought goods whenever he came and 
that our people exchanged furs for his merchandise. 
We also knew that his complexion was pale, that he 
had short hair on his head and long hair on his face 
and that he wore coat, trousers, and hat, and did not 
use blankets in the daytime. This was the picture we 
had formed of the white man. 
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So we painted two or three of our number with 
white clay and put on them birchen hats which we 
sewed up for the occasion; fastened pieces of fur to 
their chins for beards and altered their costumes as 
much as lay within our power. The white of the birch- 
bark was made to answer for their white shirts. Their 
merchandise consisted of sand for sugar, wild beans 
for coffee, dried leaves for tea, powdered earth for 
gunpowder, pebbles for bullets and clear water for 
the dangerous " spirit water." We traded for these 
goods with skins of squirrels, rabbits, and small 
birds. 

When we played " hunting buffalo " we would send 
a few good runners off on the open prairie with a sup- 
ply of meat ; then a few equally swift boys started to 
chase them and capture the food. Once we were en- 
gaged in this sport when a real hunt by the men was 
in progress ; yet we did not realize that it was so near 
until, in the midst of our play, we saw an immense 
buffalo coming at full speed directly toward us. Our 
mimic buffalo hunt turned into a very real buffalo 
scare. Fortunately, we were near the edge of the 
woods, and we soon disappeared among the leaves like 
a flock of young prairie-chickens. Some hid in the 
bushes while others took refuge in tall trees. 

We loved to play in the water. When we had no 
ponies, we often had swimming matches of our own 
and sometimes made rafts with which we crossed lakes 
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and rivers. It was a common thing to " duck " a young 
or timid boy or to carxy him into deep water to strug- 
gle as best he might. 




I remember a perilous ride with a companion on 
an unmanageable log, when we were both less than 
seven years old. The older boys had put us on this 
uncertain bark and pushed us out into the swift cur- 
rent of the river. I cannot speak for my comrade in 
distress, but I can say now that I would rather ride 
on a swift bronco any day than try to stay on and 
steady a short log in a river. I never knew how we 
managed to prevent a shipwreck on that voyage and 
to reach the shore. 

We had many curious wild pets. There were young 
foxes, bears, wolves, raccoons, fawns, buffalo calves, 
and birds of all kinds, tamed by various boys. My 
pets were different at different times, but I particu- 
larly remember one. I once had a grizzly bear for a 
pet, and so far as he and I were concerned our rela- 
tions were charming and very close. But I hardly 
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know whether he made more enemies for me or I for 
him. It was his habit to treat every boy mimereifuUy 
who injured me. He was despised for his conduct in 
my interest and I was hated for his interference. 

— Charles A. Eastman. 

alternated: performed in turn. — irrey'erenee : lack of respect. — 
initiates O^n-ish' i-&ts) : those who are about to be initiated or introduced 
into a secret society. — medicine dance : dance performed by medicine men, 
who were men that were supposed to cure sickness, drive away evil spirits, 
regulate the weather, etc., by means of the arts of magic. — Turtle lod^e : 
a family of Indians that had the turtle for its emblem. — sacrilegious 
(sak-rl-le'jus) : dishonoring religion. 
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These twin babies were black. They were black as 
coal. Indeed, they were blacker than coal, for they 
glistened in their oily blackness. They were young 
baby bears ; and so exactly alike that no one could, in 
any way, tell the one from the other. And they were 
orphans. They had been found at the foot of a small 
cedar tree on the banks of the Sacramento River, near 
the now famous Soda Springs — found by a tow-headed 
boy who was very fond of bears and hunting. 

But at the time the twin babies were found Soda 
Springs was only a wild camp, or way station, on the 
one and only trail that wound through the woods and 
up and down mountains for hundreds of miles, con- 
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necting the gold-fields of California with the pastoral 
settlements away to the north in Oregon. 

But a railroad has now taken the place of that wind- 
ing old pack-trail, and you can whisk through these 
wild and woody mountains, and away on down through 
Oregon and up through Washington, Montana, Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and on to Chicago without even 
once getting out of your car, if you like. Yet such a 
persistent ride is not probable, for fish, pheasants, 
deer, elk, and bear still abound here in their ancient 
haunts, and the temptation to get put and fish or hunt 
is too great to be resisted. 

This place where the baby bears were found was 
first owned by three men, or, rather, by two men and 
a boy. One of the men was known as Mountain Joe. 
He had once been a guide in the service of General 
Fremont, but he was now a drunken fellow and spent 
most of his time at the trading-post, twenty miles down 
the river. He is now an old man, almost blind, and 
lives in Oregon City, on a pension as a soldier of the 
Mexican war. The other man's name was Sil Reese. 
He, also, is living and famously rich — as rich as he 
is stingy, and that is saying that he is very rich indeed. 

The boy preferred the trees to the house, partly 
because it was more pleasant and partly because Sil 
Reese, who had a large nose and used it to talk with 
constantly, kept grumbling because the boy, who had 
been wounded in defending the ranch, was not able to 
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work — ^wash the dishes, make fires and so on, and help 
in a general and particular way about the so-called 
" Soda Springs Hotel." This Sil Beese was certainly 
a mean man, as has, perhaps, been set down in this 
story before. 

The baby bears were found asleep, and alone. How 
they came to be there, and, above all, how they came 
to be left long enough alone by their mother for a 
feeble boy to rush forward at sight of them, catch them 
up in his arms, and escape with them, will always be 
a wonder. But this one thing is certain, you had 
about as well take up two rattlesnakes in your arms 
as two baby bears, and hope to get off unharmed, if 
the mother of the young bears is within a mile of you. 

This boy, however, had not yet learned caution, and 
he probably was not bom with much fear in his make- 
up. And then he was so lonesome, and this man Eeese 
was so cruel and so cross, with his big nose like a 
sounding fog-horn, that the boy was glad to get even 
a bear to play with and to love. 

They, so far from being frightened or cross, began 
to root around under his arms and against his breast, 
like little pigs, for something to eat. Possibly their 
mother had been killed by hunters, for they were 
nearly starved. When he got them home, how they 
did eat ! This also made Sil Reese mad. For, although 
the boy, wounded as he was, managed to shoot down a 
deer not too far from the house almost every day, and 
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so kept the " hotel " in meat, still it made Reese miser- 
able and envious to see the boy so happy with his 
woolly little friends. Reese was simply mean! 

Before a month the little black boys began to walk 
erect, carry stick muskets, wear paper caps, march up 
and down before the door of the big log " hotel " like 
soldiers. 

But the cutest trick they learned was that of wait- 
ing on the table. With little round caps and short 
white aprons, the little black boys would stand behind 
the long bench on which the guests sat at the pine 
board table and pretend to take orders. with all the 
precision and solemnity of Southern negroes. 

Of course, it is to be confessed that they often 
dropped things, especially if the least bit hot; but 
remember we had only tin plates and tin or iron dishes 
of all sorts, so that little damage was done if a dish 
did happen to fall and rattle down on the earthen 
floor. 

Men came from far and near and often lingered all 
day to see these cunning and intelligent creatures 
perform. 

About this time Mountain Joe fought a duel with 
another mountaineer down at the trading-post, and 
this duel, a bloodless and foolish affair, was all the 
talk. Why not have the little black fellows fight a duel 
also! They were surely civilized enough to fight now I 

And so, with a very few days' training, they fought 
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a duel exactly like the one in which poor drunken old 
Mountain Joe was engaged; even to the detail of one 
of them suddenly dropping his stick gun and running 
away and falling headlong into a hole. 




When Joe came home and saw this duel and saw 
what a fool he had made of himself, he was at first 
furiously angry. But it made him sober, and he kept 
sober for half a year. Meantime Eeese was mad as 
ever — more mad, in fact, than ever before. For he 
could not endure to see the boy have any friends of any 
kind. Above all, he did not want Mountain Joe to stay 
at home or keep sober. He wanted to handle all the 
money and answer no questions. A drunken man and 
a boy he could bully suited him best. Ah, but this man 
Eeese was a mean fellow, as has been said before. 

24 
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As winter came on the two blacks were as fat as 
pigs and fully half grown. Their appetites increased 
daily, and so did the anger and envy of Mr. Sil Reese. 

" They'll eat us out o' house and hum," said the 
big, towering nose one day, as the snow began to de- 
scend and close up the pack-trails. And then the 
stingy man proposed that the blacks should be made to 
hibernate, as others of their kind. There was a big, 
hollow log that had been sawed off in joints to make 
bee gums ; and the stingy man insisted that they should 
be put in there with a tight head, and a pack of hay 
for a bed, and nailed up till spring in order to save 
provisions. 

Soon there was an Indian outbreak> Some one 
from the ranch, or " hotel," must go with the com- 
pany of volunteers that was forming down at the post 
for a winter campaign. Of course Reese would not 
go. He wanted Mountain Joe to go and get killed. 
But Joe was sober now, and he wanted to stay and 
watch Reese. 

And that is how it came about that the two black 
t)aby bears were tumbled headlong into a big, black 
bee gum, or short, hollow log, on a heap of hay, and 
nailed up for the winter. The boy had to go to the 
war. 

It was late in the spring when the boy, having 
neglected to get himself killed, to the great disgust 
of Mr. Sil Reese, rode down and went straight up to 
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the big black bee gum in the back yard. He put his 
ear to a knothole. Not a sound. He tethered his mule, 
came back and tried to shake the short, hollow log. 
Not a sound or sign or movement of any kind. Then 
he kicked the big black gum with all his might. Noth- 
ing. Bushing to the woodpile, he caught up an axe and 
in a moment had the whole end of the big gum caved 
in, and to his infinite delight, out rolled the twins ! 

But they were merely the ghosts of themselves^ 
They had been kept in a month or more too long, and 
were now so weak and so lean that they could hardly 
stand on their feet. 

" Kill 'em and put 'em out o' misery," said Eeese, 
for run from him they really could not, and he came 
forward and kicked one of them flat down on its face 
as it was trying hard to stand on its four feet. 

The boy had grown some ; besides, he was just from 
the war and was now strong and well. He rushed up 
in front of Eeese, and he must have looked unfriendly, 
for Sil Eeese tried to smile, and at the same time he 
turned hastily to go into the house. And when he got 
fairly turned around, the boy kicked him precisely 
where he had kicked the bear. And he kicked him 
hard, so hard that he pitched forward on his face just 
as the bear had done. He got up quickly, but he did 
not look back. He seemed to have something to do in 
the house. 

In a month the babies, big babies now, were sleek 
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and fat. It is amazing how these creatures will eat 
after a short nap of a few months, like that. And their 
running tricks now 1 And their kindness to their mas- 
ter! Ah! their glossy black coats and their brilliant 
black eyes I 

And now three men came. Two of these men were 
Italians from San Francisco. The third man was also 
from that city, but he had an amazing big nose. 

They took tremendous interest in the big black 
twins, and stayed all night and till late next day, seeing 
them perform. 

" Seventy-five dollars," said one big nose to the 
other big nose, back in a comer where they thought the 
boy did not hear. 

" One hundred and fifty. You see, PU have to give 
my friends fifty each. Yes, it's true Pve took care of 
^em all winter, but I ain't mean, and I'll only keep fifty 
of it." 

The boy, bursting with indignation, ran to Moun- 
tain Joe with what he had heard. But poor Joe had 
been sober for a long time, and his eyes fairly danced 
in delight at the thought of having fifty dollars in his 
own hand and the right to spend it down at the post. 

And so the two Italians muzzled the big, pretty 
pets and led them kindly down the trail toward the 
city, where they were to perform in the streets, the 
man with the big nose following after the twins on a 
big white mule. 
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And what became of the big black twin babies? 
They are still performing, seem content and happy, 
sometimes in a circus, sometimes in a garden, some- 
times in the street. They are great favorites and have 
never done harm to any one. 

And what became of Sil Eeese? Well, as said be- 
fore, he still lives, is very rich and very miserable* 
He met the boy — the boy that was — on the street the 
other day and wanted to talk of old times. He told 
the boy he ought to write something about the old 
times and put him, Sil Eeese, in it. He said, with that 
same old sounding nose and sickening smile, that he 
wanted the boy to be sure and put his name, Sil Eeese, 
in it, so that he could show it to his friends. And the 
boy has done so. 

The boy? You want to know what the boy is doing? 
Well, in about a second he will be signing his name to 
the bottom of this story about his twin babies. 

— Joaquin Miller. 

pas'toral : country.— persist'ent : continuing steadfastly. — pen^sion : 
a stated amount of money paid to a person at stated times in return for 
some past service.^-cau^tion : care, watchfulness. — hi^bemate : to pass the 
winter in an inactive state. — bee gum : a hive for bees made in a hollow 
gum tree. — took, ain't: what should Sil Reese have saidt 
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BELSHAZZAR 

Belshazzar is king! Belshazzar is lord! 

And a thousand dark nobles all bend at his board : 

Fruits glisten, flowers blossom, meats steam, and a 

flood 
Of the wine that man loveth, runs redder than blood ; 
Wild dancers are there, and a riot of mirth. 
And the beauty that maddens the passions of earth; 

And the crowds all shout. 

Till the vast roofs ring, — 
*^ All praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar the king ! '^ 

^* Bring forth," cries the monarch, " the vessels of gold, 
"Which my father tore down from the temples of old ; — 
Bring forth, and we'll drink, while the trumpets are 

blown. 
To the gods of bright silver, of gold, and of stone ; 
Bring forth ! " and before him the vessels all shine, 
And he bows unto Baal, and drinks the dark wine; 

Whilst the trumpets bray. 

And the cymbals ring, — 
^'Praise, praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar the king!** 

Now what cometh — ^look, look! — ^without menace, or 

call? 
Who writes, with the lightning's bright hand, on the 

wall? 
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Whatspierceth the king like the point of a dart? 
What drives the bold blood from his cheek to his heart? 
" Chaldeans ! Magicians ! the letters expound I " 
They are read — and Belshazzar is dead on the ground I 

Hark ! — the Persian is come 

On a conqueror's wing; 
And a Mede's on the throne of Belshazzar the king. 

— Babry Cornwall. 

ri'ot : tumult. — Baal (ba' ill) : supreme god of the Canaanites.— men'- 
aee : a threat. — Chaldeans (k&l-de' ans) : people who lived south of Baby- 
lon. — expound: explain. — Persian: the Persians of olden times were one 
of the tribes of the Medea or people who lived in Media. 
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If you should cross the broad ocean that lies toward 
the rising sun, you would come to a beautiful country 
called France. Here grow the olive, the orange, and 
the grape; and also the mulberry, on which the silk 
worm feeds. But it is not with these that we have 
to do to-day, but with some strange old things 
that once lay buried far below the soil in which they 
grow. 

About seventy years ago, a man in that country 
who sold sand and gravel found that his own gravel 
pits were worked out. He went to the banlcs of a 
nearby river — the river Somme — and found '^ — ^ 
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gravel bed, which he began to cut down and cart off to 
sell. He dug away at the hill for months and got far 
below the top of the ground. Then one day his spade 
struck something hard; he dug it out and saw that it 
was a very large bone. 

" That is a queer bone," he said to himself. " I 
wonder to what animal it belonged. It is too big to 
have been the bone of horse or a cow. It is big enough 
to have belonged to an elephant. Well, no matter what 
it came from," he said, throwing it aside, " it is neither 
sand nor gravel, so it is nothing to me." 

As he dug on, he threw out some rudely shaped 
stones. " These are queer, too," he said, " but they 
will not sell for gravel." And away went the stones 
from his shovel. 

That evening a learned man from Paris, the most 
beautiful city of France, was walking beside the river 
and looking at the sunset clouds in sky and water. 

There in the pit lay the big bones. He saw them. 
Forgotten were clouds and sky ! He knew that he was 
looking at the bones of some animal long since gone 
from the earth ! For years after that, he watched the 
work in the gravel pits and carried away any bones 
and shaped stones that were dug out. He studied 
them and found that some of the bones were those of 
the mammoth, and that there were bones of the rhi- 
noceros, too. 

At last he showed the bones and the stones to the 
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learned men in Paris, and said, " These stones are very 

old; they are as old as the ground in which they lay. 

They were shaped by men 

who knew very little and 

had very little, and who used 

them for weapons. Near 

the stone weapons were 

these bones of the mammoth 

and the rhinoceros. So those animals lived at the time 

the men did, and in this country." 

The learned men listened, but did not believe what 

he said. 

A few years after that, however — about twenty 

years — other shaped stones were found on the banks 

of the river that flows by the great city of London, in 

England, across the narrow water from France. And 
in Denmark, another country near 
France, still more shaped stones were 
found, and, with them, bones of the 
reindeer. 

Then the learned men had to be- 
lieve that men who shaped stones once 
lived in England and France and Den- 
mark ; and that at the same time lived 
the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and the 

reindeer; and that the men had very little and 

knew very little, and made the shaped stones for 

weapons. 
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Soon after this, chipped stones were found all the 
world over. More than that, there were people living 
who still were chipping them. The Eskimos, who live 
in the frozen north of our own country, make their 
weapons of stone. 

So you see that by the Age of Stone is meant a time 
when the. metals, tin and copper and iron, were not 
known; and when stone, horn, bone, shell, and wood 
were used for tools and weapons. The cave men were 
in the Stone Age long ago. The Eskimos are in the 
Stone Age now. And the American red men, though 
they were still in the Stone Age, were beginning to 
learn the use of one metal, copper. 

And the people of the shell mounds — how do we 
know about them! In Denmark* to-day you may see 
shell mounds. They are the old hunting and fishing 
villages. They are of different sizes; some are a 
quarter of a mile long and half as wide. They are 
built up of things that the hunters and fishermen threw 
away : oyster and mussel and periwinkle shells ; bones 
of the wolf, the hyena, the dog; of wild duck, swan, 
and grouse ; of cod, herring, flounder, and other deep- 
sea fish. Many of the bones had been split open for 
the purpose of extracting the marrow. Besides bones, 
there are also pieces of burnt wood ; and there is a sea 
plant, which may have given salt. 

The stone tools and weapons found in the heaps 
are axes, knives, hammers, awls, lance heads, and sling 
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stones — all of rude make. There are also bits of rude 
pottery, which show that these men knew a little more 
than the cave men ; they knew how to bake clay. They 
were ahead of the cave men also in having one tamed 
animal, the dog. No bones were found of any tamed 
animal except the dog, and this seems to show that it 
was the earliest animal tamed by man. 

Mounds like those in Denmark are found in many 
other countries: in our own land where the red men 
lived; in Africa, the land of the black man; and in 
Asia, where the brown man lives. Wherever man has 
led a wandering life, eating fish and leaving their bones 
behind him, these heaps are found; and they are al- 
ways by the sea or by a river. 

— Margaret A. McIntyre. 

mam'iudth : an animal similar to the elephant, but much larger. It 
lived on the earth thousands of years ago. — caTe men : at the time that 
mammoths lived on the earth, men lived in caves and had only stone im- 
plements. They wore the skins of animals and spent most of their time 
hunting. 
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THE COMING OF ARTHUR 

Long years ago, there ruled over Britain a king 
called Uther Pendragon. A mighty prince was he, and 
feared by all men ; yet, when he sought the love of the 
fair Igraine of Cornwall, she would have naught to 
do with him, so that, from grief and disappointment, 
Uther fell sick, and at last seemed likely to die. 

Now in those days, there lived a famous magician 
named Merlin, so powerful that he could change his 
form at will, or even make himself invisible ; nor was 
there any place so distant but that he could reach it 
at once, merely by wishing himself there. One day, 
suddenly, he stood at Uther's bedside, and said : 

" Sir King, I know thy grief, and am ready to help 
thee. Only promise to give me, at his birth, the son 
that shall be bom to thee, and thou shalt have thy 
heart's desire." 

To this the king agreed joyfully, and Merlin kept 
his word: for he gave Uther the appearance of one 
whom Igraine had loved dearly, and so she took him 
willingly for her husband. 

When the time had come that a child should be 
born to the King and Queen, Merlin appeared before 
Uther to remind him of his promise; and Uther 
swore it should be as he had said. Three days later, 
a prince was born and, with pomp and ceremony, was 
christened by the name of Arthur; but inunediately 
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thereafter, the King commanded that the little child 
should be carried to the postern-gate, there to be 
given to the old man who would be found waiting 
without. 

Not long after, Uther fell sick, and he knew that his 
end was come; so, by Merlin's advice, he called to- 
gether his knights and barons and said to them : " My 
death draws near. I charge you, therefore, that ye 
obey my son even as ye have obeyed me ; and my curse 
upon him if he claim not the crown when he is a man 
grown." Then the King turned his face to the wall 
and died. 

Scarcely was Uther laid in his grave before dis- 
putes arose. Few of the nobles had seen Arthur or 
even heard of him, and not one of them would have 
been willing to be ruled by a child ; rather, each thought 
himself fitted to be king, and, strengthening his own 
-castle, made war on his neighbors until there was 
great confusion, and the poor groaned because there 
was none to help them. 

Now when Merlin carried away Arthur, for Merlin 
was the old man who had stood at the postern-gate, 
he had known all that would happen, and had taken 
the child to keep him safe from the fierce barons until 
he should be of age to rule wisely and well, and per- 
form all the wonders prophesied of him. He gave the 
child to the care of the good knight Sir Ector to bring 
up with his son Kay, but revealed not to him t^^^^ ^^ 
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was the son of Uther Pendragon that was given into 
his charge. 

At last, when years had passed and Arthur was 
grown to be a tall youth well skilled in knightly exer- 
cises, Merlin went to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and advised him that he should call together at Christ- 
mas-time all the chief men of the kingdom to the great 
cathedral in London. " For," said Merlin, " there 
shall be seen a great marvel by which it shall be made 
very clear to all men who is the lawful King of this 
land." 

The Archbishop did as Merlin counseled. He bade 
barons and knights come to London to keep the feast, 
and to pray heaven to send peace to the kingdom. 

The people hastened to obey the Archbishop's com- 
mands and, from all sides, barons and knights came 
riding in to keep the birth-feast of our Lord. And 
when they had prayed, and were coming forth from 
the cathedral, they saw a strange sight. There, in the 
open space before the church, stood on a large stone 
an anvil through which was thrust a great sword ; and 
on the stone were written these words : " Whoso can 
draw forth this sword is rightful King of Britain 
born." 

At once there were fierce quarrels, each man de- 
manding to be the first to try his fortune, none doubt- 
ing his own success. Then the Archbishop decreed that 
each should make the trial in turn, from the greatest 
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baron to the least knight ; and each in turn, having put 
forth his utmost strength, failed to move the sword one 
inch, and drew back ashamed. 

So the Archbishop dismissed the company, and hav- 
ing appointed guards to watch over the stone, sent 
messengers through all the land to give word of great 
jousts to be held in London at Easter, when each knight 
could give proof of his skill and courage, and try 
whether the adventure of the sword was for him. 

Among those who rode to London at Easter was 
the good Sir Ector, and with him his son, Sir Kay, 
newly made a knight, and the young Arthur. When 
the morning came that the jousts should begin, Sir 
Kay and Arthur mounted their horses and set out 
for the lists; but before they reached the field, Kay 
looked and saw that he had left his sword behind. 

Immediately Arthur turned back to fetch it for him, 
only to find the house fast shut, for all were gone to 
view the tournament. Sore vexed was Arthur, fear- 
ing lest his brother Kay should lose his chance of gain- 
ing glory, till, of a sudden, he bethought him of the 
sword in the great anvil before the cathedral. 

Thither he rode with all speed, and the guards hav- 
ing deserted their posts to view the tournament, there 
was none to forbid him the adventure. He leaped 
from his horse, seized the hilt, and instantly drew 
forth the sword as easily as from a scabbard; then, 
mounting his horse and thinking it nothing strange 
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that he had done, he rode after his brother and handed 
him the weapon. 

When Kay looked at it, he saw at once that it was 
the wondrous sword from the stone. In great joy he 




sought his father, and showing it to him, said : " Then 
must I be King of Britain." 

But Sir Ector bade him say how he came by the 
sword, and when Sir Kay told how Arthur had brought 
it to him, Sir Ector bent his knee to the boy and said : 
" Sir, I perceive that you are my King, and here I ten- 
der you my homage " ; and Kay did as his father. 

Then the three sought the Archbishop, to whom 
they related all that had happened ; and he, much mar- 
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veling, called the people together to the great stone, 
and bade Arthur thrust back the sword and draw it 
forth again in the presence of all, which he did with 
ease. 

But an angry murmur arose from the barons, who 
cried that what a boy could do, a man could do ; so, at 
the Archbishop's word, the sword was put back, and 
each man, whether baron or knight, tried in his turn 
to draw it forth, and failed. Then, for the third 
time, Arthur drew forth the sword. 

Immediately there arose from the people a great 
shout : " Arthur is King ! Arthur is King ! We will 
have no King but Arthur"; and, though the great 
barons scowled and threatened, they fell on their knees 
before him while the Archbishop placed the crown 
upon his head, and swore to obey him faithfully as 
their lord and sovereign. 

Thus Arthur was made King ; and to all he did jus- 
tice, righting wrongs and giving to all their dues. Nor 
was he forgetful of those that had been his friends; 
for Kay, whom he loved as a brother, he made chief of 
his household, and to Sir Ector, his foster father, he 
gave broad lands. 

— Beatrice Clay. 

U'ther Pendrag^on : TJther, the leader or chief.— Ig^raine : t-gran'. — 
pos'tern-grate : private gate. — ^jonsts (jtists): mock' combats between two 
knights. — lists: enclosed fields where jousts are held. — tonr'nament : 
mock combats where there are several knights on each side.— ' 
father: a man who takes the place of a father in caring for a 
25 
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ARTHUR AS KING 

Thus Arthur was made King, but he had to fight 
for his own ; for eleven great kings drew together and 
refused to acknowledge him as their lord, and chief 
amongst the rebels was King Lot of Orkney who had 
married Arthur's sister, Bellicent. 

By Merlin's advice, Arthur sent for help over-seas, 
to Ban and Bors, the two great Kings who ruled in 
Gaul. With their aid, he overthrew his foes in a fierce 
battle near the river Trent; and then he passed with 
them into their own lands and helped them drive out 
their enemies. So there was ever great friendship be- 
tween Arthur and the Kings Ban and Bors, and all 
their kindred ; and afterwards some of the most famous 
Knights of the Round Table were of that family. 

Then King Arthur set himself to restore order 
throughout his kingdom. To all who would submit 
and better their evil ways, he showed kindness; but 
those who persisted in wrong he removed, putting in 
their places others who would deal justly with the 
people. 

And because the land had become overrun with 
forest during the days of misrule, he cut roads through 
the thickets, that no longer wild beasts and men, fiercer 
than the beasts, should hide in their gloom, to the 
harm of the weak and defenceless. Thus it came to 
pass that soon the peasant ploughed his fields in safety. 
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and where had been wastes, men dwelt again in peace 
and prosperity. 

Amongst the lesser kings whom Arthur helped to 
rebuild their towns and restore order, was King Leo- 
degranee of Cameliard. Now Leodegranee had one 
fair child, his daughter Guenevere ; and from the time 
that first he saw her, Arthur gave her all his love. So 
he sought counsel with Merlin, his chief adviser. Mer- 
lin heard the King sorrowfully, and he said : 

" Sir King, when a man's heart is set, he may not 
change. Yet had it been well for ye if ye had loved 
another.'' 

So the King sent his knights to Leodegranee, to 
ask of him his daughter ; and Leodegranee consented, 
rejoicing to wed her to so good and knightly a King. 
With great pomp, the princess was conducted to Can- 
terbury, and there the King met her, and they two 
were wed by the Archbishop in the great cathedral, 
amid the rejoicings of the people. 

On that same day did Arthur found his noble 
Order of the Round Table, the fame of which was to 
spread throughout Christendom and endure through 
all time. 

Now the Round Table had been made for King 
Uther Pendragon by Merlin, who had meant thereby 
to set forth plainly to all men the roundness of the 
earth. After Uther died, King Leodegranee had pos- 
sessed it ; but when Arthur was wed, he sent it to him 
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as a wedding gift, and great was the King^s joy at 
receiving it. 

One hundred and fifty knights might take their 
places about it, and for them Merlin made seats. One 
hundred and twenty-eight did Arthur knight at that 
great feast; thereafter, if any seats were empty, at 
the high festival of Pentecost new knights were ap- 
pointed to fill them, and by magic was the name of 
each knight found inscribed, in letters of gold, in his 
proper seat. 

With pomp and ceremony did each knight take 
upon him the vows of true knighthood: to obey the 
King; to show mercy to all who asked it; to defend 
the weak ; and for no worldly gain to fight in a wrong- 
ful cause : and all the knights rejoiced together, doing 
honor to Arthur and to his Queen. Then they rode 
forth to right the wrong and help the oppressed, and 
by their aid the King held his realm in peace, doing 
justice to all. 

— Beatrice Clay. 

Ganl : an old name for France. — kin^dred : relations.— -Leode^rance : 
le-6' de-grans. — Gameliard : k&-me' H-fird. — Gneiieyere : gwSn' §-ver. — 
Chris^tendom : that portion of the world in which Christianity prevails. — 
Pen'tecost : a church festival day which commemorates the descent o£ the 
Holy Spirit on the apostles. 
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THE BUILDERS 

All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing nseless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not because no man sees. 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of art. 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell. 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
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Else our lives are incomplete, 
« Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

architects (&r' ki-tSkts) : persons skilled in the art of building. 
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Volcanoes are the most simply and beautifully 
shaped of all mountains, and they are all alike. Al- 
most every volcano in the world, I believe, is, or has 
been once, of the shape shown in the picture opposite. 

All those sloping sides are made of cinders and 
ashes, braced together, I suppose, by bars of solid 
lava-stone inside, which prevent the whole from crum- 
bling down. The upper part, you see, is white with, 
snow, as far down as a line which is 15,000 feet above 
the sea. For this mountain is in the tropics, close to 
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the equator, and the snow will not lie in that hot cli- 
mate any lower down. 

But now and then the snow melts off, and rushes 
down the mountainside in floods of water and of mud, 




and the cindery cone of the volcano stands out black 
and dreadful against the clear blue sky, and then the 
people of that country know what is coming. The 
mountain is growing so hot inside that it melts off its 
snowy covering ; and soon it will burst forth with smoke 
and steam, and red-hot stones and earthquakes, which 
will shake the ground, and roars that will be heard, it 
may be, hundreds of miles away. 
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And now for the words cone, crater , lava. If I can 
make you understand those words, you will see why 
volcanoes, in general, must be of the same shape as 
the one in the picture on the preceding page. 

Cone, crater, lava : those words make up the alpha- 
bet of volcano learning. The cone is the outside of a 
huge chimney. The crater is the mouth of it. The 
lava is the ore which is being melted in the furnace 
below, that it may flow out over the surface of the old 
land, and make new land instead. , 

And where is the furnace itself! Who can tell 
that? Under the roots of the mountains, under the 
depths of the sea. For of the inside of this earth we 
know little. We only know that it is, on an average, 
several times as heavy as solid rock : but how that can 
be, we know not. 

So let us look at the chimney, and what comes out 
of it ; for we can see very little more. 

Why is a volcano like a cone? 

For the same cause for which a molehill is like a 
cone, though a very rough one ; and that the little heaps 
which the burrowing beetles make on the moor, or 
which the ant-lions in France make in the sand, are all 
something in the shape of a cone, with a hole like a 
crater in the middle. 

What the beetle and the ant-lion do on a very small 
scale, the steam inside the earth does on a great scale. 
When once it has forced a way into the outside air, it 
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tears out the rocks underground, grinds them small 
against each other, often into the finest dust, and blasts 
them out of the hole which it has made. Some of them 
fall back into the hole, and are shot out again : but 
most of them fall round the hole, many of them close 
to it, and fewer of them further off, till they are piled 
up in a ring round it, just as the sand is piled up round 
a beetle's burrow. 

For days and weeks and months this goes on; even, 
it may be, for hundreds of years : till a great cone is 
formed round the steam outlet, hundreds or thousands 
of feet in height, of dust and stones, and' of cinders like- 
wise. For recollect, that when the steam has blown 
away the cold earth and rock near the surface of the 
ground, it begins blowing out the hot rocks down 
below, red-hot, white-hot, and at last actually melted. 
But these, as they are hurled into the cool air above, 
become ashes, cinders, and blocks of stone again, 
making the hill on which they fall larger and larger 
continually. 

And why is the mouth of the chimney called a 
crater? 

Crater, you may know, is Greek for a cup. And 
the mouth of these chinmeys, when they have become 
choked and have stopped working, are often just the 
shape of a cup. I have seen some of them as beautifully 
and exactly rounded as if a cunning engineer had 
planned them, and had dug them out with a spade. 
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At first, of course, their sides and bottom are noth- 
ing but loose stones, cinders, ashes, such as would be 
thrown out of a furnace. But their ugliness is often 
covered over. I have seen craters covered with short 
turf, like so many chalk downs. I have seen them, too^ 
filled with bushes, which held woodcocks and wild 
boars. Once I came on a beautiful round crater on 
the top of a mountain, which was filled at the bottom 
with a splendid crop of potatoes. 

Often worn-out craters become beautiful lakes. 
There are many such crater-lakes in Italy, as you will 
see if ever you go there. Many such deep clear blue 
lakes have I seen in the Eif el, in Germany ; and many 
a curious plant have I picked on their shores, where 
once the steam blasted, and the earthquake roared^ 
and the ash clouds rushed up high into the heaven^ 
and buried all the land around in dust, which is now 
fertile soil. 

And long did I puzzle to find out why the water 
stood in some craters, while others, within a mile of 
them perhaps, were perfectly dry. That I never found 
out for myself. But learned men tell me that the ashes 
which fall back into the crater, if the bottom of it be 
wet from rain, will sometimes " set " (as it is called) 
into a hard cement; and so make the bottom of the 
great bowl waterproof, as if it were made of earth- 
enware. 

But what gives the craters this cup-shape at first ? 
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Think — While the steam and stones are being 
blown out, the crater is an open funnel, with more or 
less upright walls inside. As the steam grows weaker, 
fewer and fewer stones fall outside, and more and 
more fall back again inside. At last they quite choke 
up the bottom of the great round hole. Perhaps, 
too-, the lava or melted rock underneath cools and 
grows hard, and that chokes up the hole lower down. 
Then, down from the round edge of the crater the 
stones and cinders roll inward more and more. The 
rains wash them down, the wind blows them down. 
They roll to the middle, and meet each other, and 
stop. And so, gradually, the steep funnel becomes a 
round cup. 

You may prove for yourself that it must be so, 
if you will try. Do you not know that if you dig a 
round hole in the grouncj, and leave it to crumble in, 
it is sure to become cup-shaped at last, though at first 
its sides may have been quite upright, like those of a 
bucket? If you do not know, get a spade and make 
your little experiment. 

And now you ought to understand what "cone" 
and " crater " mean. And more, if you will think for 
yourself, you may/ guess what would come out of a 
volcano when it broke out " in an eruption," as it is 
usually called. First, clouds of steam and dust (what 
you would call smoke) ; then volleys of stones, some 
cool, some burning hot ; and at the last, because it lies 
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lowest of all, the melted rock itself, which is called 
lava. 

And where would that come out! At the top of the 
chimney! At the top of the cone! 

The melted lava rises in the crater — the funnel in- 
side the cone — ^but it never gets to the top. It is so 
enormously heavy that the sides of the cone cannot 
bear its weight, and give way low down. And then, 
through ashes and cinders, the melted lava burrows 
out, twisting and twirling like an enormous fiery earth- 
worm, till it gets to the air outside, and runs off down 
the mountain in a stream of fire. And so you may 
see two eruptions at once — one of burning stones above, 
and one of melted lava below. 

— Chables Kingsley (Abridged). 

downs: hilly land.— Eifel (i' U\): a range of hills m Germanj. 



Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two; and then comes night. 

Though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime ; 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

— James Russell Lowell.. 
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ARMIES IN THE FIRE 

The lamps now glitter down the street; 
Faintly sound the falling feet; 
And the blue even slowly falls 
About the garden trees and walls. 

Now in the falling of the gloom 
The red fire paints the empty room : 
And warmly on the roof it looks, 
And flickers on the backs of books. 

Armies march by tower and spire 
Of cities blazing, in the fire; — 
Till as I gaze with staring eyes, 
The armies fade, the lustre dies. 

Then once again the glow returns ; 
Again the phantom city burns ; 
And down the red-hot valley, lo ! 
The phantom armies marching go ! 

Blinking embers, tell me true 
Where are those armies marching to. 
And what the burning city is 
That crumbles in your furnaces ! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Instre (liSs'tSr): brightness. — phan^tom: ghostlike. 
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THE GREAT SNOWBALL FIGHT AT 
BRIENNE SCHOOL 

Paet I 

That Snowball Fight is now famous. It was in the 
winter of 1783. Snow fell heavily; drifts piled up 
in the schoolyard at Brienne. The schoolboys mar- 
veled and exclaimed; for such a snowfall was rare in 
France. Then they began to shiver and grumble. 
They shivered at the cold, to which they were -not ac- 
customed; they grumbled at the snow which, by cov- 
ering their playground, kept them from their usual 
out-of-door sports, and held them for a time prisoners 
within the dark schoolrooms. 

Suddenly the young Napoleon had an idea. 

" What is snow for, my brothers," he exclaimed, " if 
not to be used? Let us use it. What say you to a 
snow fort and a siege? Who will join me? " 

It was a novel idea; and, with all the boyish love 
for something new and exciting, the boys of Brienne 
entered into the plan at once. 

" The fort, the fort, young Straw-nose ! " they cried. 
" Show us what to do ! Let us build it at once I " 

With Napoleon as director, they straightway set to 
work. The boy had an excellent head for such things ; 
and his mathematical knowledge, together with the 
preparatory study in fortifications he had already 
pursued in the school, did him good service. 
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He was not satisfied with simply piling up mounds 
of snow. He built regular works on a scientific plan. 
The snow "packed well," and the boys worked like 
beavers. With spades and brooms and hands and 
homemade wooden shovels, they built under Napo- 
leon's directions a snow fort that set all Brienne won- 
dering and admiring. 

It took some days to build this wonderful fort. For 
the boys could work only in the hours of recess. But 
at last, when all was ready. Napoleon separated the 
boys into two unequal divisions. The smaller number 
was to hold the fort as defenders ; the larger number 
was to form the besieging force. 

At the head of the besiegers was Napoleon. Who 
was captain of the fort I do not know. His name has 
not come down to us. But the story of the Snowball 
Fight has. 

For days the battle raged. At every recess hour 
the forces gathered for the exciting sport. The rule 
was that when once the fort was captured, the be- 
siegers were to become its possessors, and were, in 
turn, to defend it from its late occupants, who were 
now the attacking army, increased to the required 
number by certain of the less skillful fighters of the 
successful army. 

Napoleon was in his element. He was a dashing 
leader; but he was skillful too; and he never lost 
his head. 
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Again and again, as leader of the storming party, 
he would direct the attack; and at just the right mo- 
ment, in the face of a shower of snowballs, he would 
dash from his post of observation, head the assaulting 
army, and, scaling the walls with the fire of victory 
in his eye and the shout of encouragement on his lips, 
would lead his soldiers over the ramparts, and with 
a last dash drive the defeated defenders out from the 
fortification. 

The snow held for nearly ten days ; the fight kept 
up as long as the snow walls, often repaired and 
strengthened, would hold together. 

The thaw, that relentless enemy of all snow sports, 
came to the attack at last, and gradually dismantled 
the fortifications ; snow for ammunition grew thin and 
poor, and gravel become more and more a part of the 
snowball manufacture. 

Napoleon tried to prevent this, for he knew the 
danger from such weapons. But often, in the heat of 
battle, his commands were disregarded. One boy espe- 
cially, named Bouquet, was careless or vindictive in 
this matter. 

On the last day of the snow, Napoleon saw young 
Bouquet packing snowballs with dirt and gravel, and 
commanded him to stop. But Bouquet only flung out 
a hot " I won't ! " at the commander, and launched his 
snowball against the decaying fort. 

Napoleon was just about to head the grand assault. 
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" To the rear with you ! to the rear, Bouquet I You 
are disqualified ! " he cried. 

But Bouquet was not minded to obey. He did not 
intend to be cheated out of his fun by any orders that 
" Straw-nose " should give him. Instead of obeying 
his commander, he sang out a contemptuous refusal, 
and dashed ahead, as if to take the place of his general 
in the post of leader of the assault. 

Napoleon had no patience with disobedience. The 
action of Bouquet angered him ; and darting forward, 
he collared the rebel and flung him backward down the 
slushy rampart. 

"Imbecile!" he cried. "Learn to obey! Drag 
him to the rear, Jean." 

The fort was carried. But " General Thaw" was 
too strong for the young soldiers; and that night, a 
rain setting in, finished the destruction of the now his- 
toric snow fort of Brienne School. 

Bouquet, smarting under what he considered the 
disgrace that had been put upon him before his play- 
mates, came up to Napoleon that night as he stood in 
the hall. 

" Bah, then, smarty Straw-nose ! " he cried ; " you 
^? are a beast. How dare you lay hands on me, a French- 
ao^ man?"- 

0^^ " Because you would not obey orders," Napoleon 

replied. " Was not I in command! " 

" You ! " sneered Bouquet ; " and who are ^mi to 
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command T A rmiaway Corsican, a brigand, and the 
son of a brigand, like all Corsicans." 

" My father is not a brigand," returned Napoleon. 
" He is a gentleman — ^which you are not." 

" I am no gentleman, say youT " cried the enraged 
French boy. " Why, young Straw-nose, my ancestors 
were gentlemen under great King Louis when yours 
were tending sheep on your Corsican hills. My father 
is an officer of France ; yours is ^" 

"Well, sir, and what is mine!" said Napoleon de- 
fiantly. 

"Yours," Bouquet laughed with a mocking and 
cruel sneer, " yours is but a beggar in livery, a miser- 
able constable." 

Napoleon flung himself at the insulter of his father 
in a fury; but he was caught back by those standing 
by, and saved from the disgrace of breaking the rules 
by fighting in the school-hall. 

Brienne: bre-8n'. — Straw-nose: the bo]rs at the school called Na- 
poleon by this name because when he first came to the school and was 
asked to tell his name, he pronounced it in the Italian way, as he had 
been brought up in that language ; but the boys insisted that it sounded 
like the French words for " Straw-nose." — scaling : climbing. — Bouquet : 
boo-ka'. — yindic'tire : wishing to do harm. — im'becile : one who is foolish 
or weak minded. — Gor'sican : an inhabitant of the island of Corsica, which 
is west of Italy. 
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All night, however, he brooded over Bouquet's in- 
sulting words, and the desire for revenge grew hot 
within him. 

The boy had said his father was no gentleman. No 
gentleman, indeed ! Bouquet should see that he knew 
how gentlemen should act. He would not fall upon 
him, and beat him as he deserved. He would challenge 
to a duel the insulter of his father. 

This was the custom. The refuge of all gentlemen 
who felt themselves insulted, disgraced, or persecuted 
in those days, was to seek revenge in a personal en- 
counter with deadly weapons, called a duel. It is a 
foolish and savage way of seeking redress; but even 
to-day it is resorted to by those who feel themselves 
ill treated by their " equals." So Napoleon felt that 
he was doing the only wise and gentlemanly thing 
possible. 

But, even then duelling was against the law. It 
was punished when men were caught at it ; for school- 
boys, it was considered an unheard-of crime. 

Still, though against the law, all men felt that it 
was the only way to salve their wounded honor. Napo- 
leon felt it would be the only manly course open to 
him; so, early next morning, he dispatched a friend 
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with a note to Bouquet. That note was a challenge. 
It demanded that Mr. Bouquet should meet Mr. Bona- 
parte at such time and place as their seconds might 
select, there to fight with swords until the insult that 
Mr. Bouquet had put upon Mr. Bonaparte should be 
wiped out in blood. 

There was fierceness for you! But it was the 
fashion. 

" Mr. Bouquet," however, had no desire to meet the 
fiery young Corsican at swords' points. So, instead 
of meeting his enemy, he sneaked off to one of the 
teachers, who, as he knew, most disliked Napoleon, 
and complained that the Corsican, Bonaparte, was 
seeking his life, and meant to kill him. 

At once Napoleon was summoned before the indig- 
nant instructor. 

" So, sir ! " cried the teacher, " is this the way you 
seek to become a gentleman and officer of your king! 
You would murder a schoolmate ; you would force him 
to a duel ! No denial, sir ; no explanation. Is this so, 
or not so ? " 

Napoleon saw that words or explanations would be 
in vain. 

" It is so," he replied. 

" Can we, then, never work out your Corsican bru- 
tality! " said the teacher. " Go, sir! you are to be im- 
prisoned until fitting sentence for your crime can be 
considered." 
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And poor Napoleon went into the school lock-up; 
while Bouquet, who was the most at fault, went 
free. 

There was almost a rebellion in school over the 
imprisonment of the successful general who had so 
bravely fought the battle of the snow fort. 

Napoleon passed a day in the lock-up ; then he was 
again summoned before the teacher who had thus pun- 
ished him. 

" You are an incorrigible, young Bonaparte," said 
the teacher. "Imprisonment can never cure you. 
Through it, too, you go free from your studies and 
tasks. I have considered the proper punishment. It 
is this : you are to put on to-day the penitent's woolen 
gown ; you are to kneel during dinner-time at the door 
of the dining-room, where all may see your disgrace 
and take warning therefrom; you are to eat your din- 
ner on your knees. Thereafter, in presence of your 
schoolmates assembled in the dining-room, you are to 
apologize to Mr. Bouquet, and ask pardon from me, 
as representing the school, for thus breaking the laws 
and acting as a bully and a murderer. Go, sir, to your 
room, and put on the penitent's gown." 

Napoleon, as I have told you, was a high-spirited 
boy, and keenly felt disgrace. This sentence was as 
humiliating and mortifying as anything that could be 
put upon him. Rebel at it as he might, he knew that 
he would be forced to do it; and, distressed beyond 
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measure at thought of what he must go through, he 
sought his room, and flung himself on his bed in an 
agony of tears. 

While thus "broken up," his room door opened. 
Supposing that the teacher, or one of the monitors, had 
come to prepare him for the dreadful sentence, he 
refused to move. 

Then a voice, that certainly was not the one he 
expected, called to him. He raised a flushed and tear- 
ful face from the bed, and met the inquiring eyes of 
his father's old friend, and the "protector" of the 
Bonaparte family, General Marbeuf, formerly the 
French commander in Corsica. 

"Why, Napoleon, boy! what does all this mean!" 
inquired the general. " Have you been in mischief? 
What is the trouble?" 

The visit came as a climax to a most exciting event. 
In it Napoleon saw escape from the disgrace he so 
feared, and the injustice against which he so rebelled. 
With a joyful shout he flung himself impulsively at 
his friend's feet, clasped his knees, and begged for his 
protection. The boy, you see, was still unnerved and 
overwrought, and was not as cool or self-possessed 
as usual. 

Gradually, however, he calmed down, and told Gen- 
eral Marbeuf the whole story. 

The general was indignant at the injustice of the 
sentence. But he laughed heartily at the idea of 
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this fourteen-year-old boy challenging another to a 
duel. 

" Why, what a fire-eater he is ! " he cried. " But you 
had cause, boy. This Bouquet is a sneak, and your 
teacher is a tyrant. But we will change it all ; see now I 
I will seek out the principal. I will explain it all. He 
shall see it rightly, and you shall not be thus disgraced. 
No, sir! not if I, General Marbeuf, intrench myself 
alone with you behind what is left of your slushy snow 
fort yonder, and fight all Brienne school in your behalf 
— teachers and all. So cheer up, lad ! We will make it 
right." 

General Marbeuf did make it all right. Bouquet 
was called to account; the teacher who had so often 
made it unpleasant for Napoleon was sharply repri- 
manded ; and the principal, having his attention drawn 
to the persistent persecution of this boy from Corsica, 
consented to his release from imprisonment, while 
sternly lecturing him on the sin of duelling. 

— ^Eugenie Foa. 

rerenge': a returning of evil for evil. — redress': a setting right of 
a wrong or injury. — ^iucor'rigible: one who will not be corrected. — 
Marbeuf: mftr-btkf' .— clFmax : highest point. — rep'rimanded : scolded, 
blamed. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

The following guide to pronunciation is based upon that given in Webster's 
International Dictionary. Silent letters are shown by italics. 



a as in late 




6 


as in end 




6 asinlOrd 




y as in fly 


ft i( it 


delicftte 


6 


" *« fern 




6 " " n6t 




f " *' city 


ft ** ** 
& ^' *^ 
ft ^^ ** 
k '^ ^^ 

ft " " 

a *' ** 


cftre 

fat 
far 

fftU 
what 




ee 


*' " feet 

*' *' time 
" '* Idea 
** ** pin 




Q " " move 
00 " *' f66d 
d6 »* " f56t 

fl " *« tlse 




oi " " toil 
oy *» " boy 
ou " ** out 






" " sir 

" " machine 


ti " " tlnite 
U " " rude 






8 (4 U 


6ve 










T> ** ** fijll 






^ (( (( 


*vent 




6 


" «» t6ld. 




t " " cttp 






6 «* ** 


thSre 




6 


" " 6bey 




t " " tflm 






c 


as in 


can 




n( = ng) 


as 


in ink 


wh ( = hw) as in when 


« 


t( (( 


^ent 




ph 




** Philadelphia 


z 


U i( yex 


ch 


C( (( 


chair 




s 




** sing 


?(= 


= gz) ** " ejact 


«h 


(( (( 


«horus 


Sf 




*' hag 


tion 


= shun 


g 


(t C4 


go 




th 




'* thing 


sion 


= shun 


g(=j) '* *' 


afee 




fli 




"flien 


§ion 


= zhun 



• The words in the following list include all the more difficult words in the 
lessons of this book, excepting those which may have been listed in the pre- 
ceding books of the series. 



ab rtipt' 

ab 86rb6d' 

& cad' $ my 

ac Q6pt' 

ac com' pd. niM 

ac c5m' pllsh 
ac c6rd' Ing 
ac cti§' Ing 
ac cUs' tomed 
(tt) 



d. chtSved' 

aQ'Id 

ad ml ra' tion 

fid mit' tanqe 

fid vanned' 

^'getis 

(6) 

Xgim6m'n6n 

fig' lie 

a'gte 
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al' ien 
(yen) 

al' tSr nat 6d 
am mtl nl' tion 
an' cient 

(shent) 
finggl'lc 
fin'guisli 

(gwish) 

fin nounQed' 
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an t\q I pa' tion 
anx'iotisly 
(shus) 

a psr 6 gt6g 

ap' p$ tite 
ap proached' 
ar bu' ttis 
arch bish' op 
(tt) 
ar r6st' 

as a fo6t' I da 

as Qgnd' Ing 
As' gard 
a skanQ^' 
as sat/lt' Ing 
as sist' ant 
Assy'rla 
a stir' 

A the' nl an 
Ath' 6n§ 
ath' lete 
at t6n' tion 
at ten' tlve ly 
at tired' 
at' tl tude 
A?*s' trl an^ 
a vgnged' 
SLive 

atck' ward 
(werd) 

Ba'al 
(ti) 
Bar dgr 
bai' last 
bar rl cade' 



b^ hav' ior 
(yer) 

Belshaz'zar 
bS s*6ge' 

bS sought' 

(sat) 
b^ timeg' 
beware' 
bltib'bSr 
bOar 
Bds'ton 
(tt) 
bri' ar§ 

bribed 
Bri 6nne' 
brig' and 
Br55k' lyn 
bru tal' I if 
bugt' n6s« 
0) 
byre 



Cal I f6r' nl a 
cam ba luc' 
Cam' bridge 
Cam $' \i fird 
cam' ^ ra 
cam pat^' 

cam' phor 

(6) 

Can' a da 

cange' 
can' t5r bury 

(6) 
car' ol Ing 
(tt) 



cata'ba 

cat' 5r pll lar 
(S) 
ca the' dral 
caw' tion 
cav' Srng 
Qgtl'Ing 
Q6n' til Tf 
Q6r' $ ra6 ny 
QSr' tain ly 
Chal de' ans 
char lenge " 
cham' pi on 
(tt) 
char' cCal 
ehag'm 
che' winks 
Chi ca' go 
(8he) 
Chris' ^en dom 

chrys' a lis 
chtirr Ish 
qV phSr Ing 
clam' or 
(S) 
cltUch' Ing 
cOax' Ing ly 
c6l l6ct' 6d 
colo' nel 
(kar) 
c6l' timn 
c5m' bat 
c6m m6nd' 
c6mmlt't6d 
c6m m& tion 
c6m p6 gl' tion 
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c5m pound' 6d 
c6n q^it' 
c6n dl' tion 
c6u dtlct' (verb) 
c6ii' dtict (noun) 
c6n fti§ed' 
c6n fH' gion 
e6n' scienc 6§ 
(shens) 

35n' s$ crit 6d 
c6n sId' 5red 
c6n signed! 
con' st& b'leg 

(ti) 

c6n stil ta' tion 
c6n stilt' 6d 
c6n t6mp' tu otls 
c6n' test (noun) 
c6n tin' ft al 
c6n' tr& ry 
c6n tTQlled' 
c6 ro' ni 
c6rse' l6t 
C6r' si can 
c6t' t%g Sr§ 
cough' Ing 

(kaf) 

coun' t$ nan^e 

coun' t6r pane 

courte' 8f (a bow) 

crSda'lIty 

Crete 

crC' ctis 

crouched 

cr^' 61 t*e§ 

ctil'tlyated 



ctlr' r6n (^ 
ctis' torn & rf 
(tt) 

dam' &^e 
Dan' Ish 
d6 Q6et' ful 
dS clln' Ing 
d6c 6 ra' tiong 
dS f euQe' less 

de' I ty 

dS lib 5r a' tion 

del' I ca Qi'eg 
del' I cat€ , 

d$ ll' cious 
(shtis) 
d$ llv' Sr 

d6 rl' sion 

A. 

d§ scend' 
descend' ant 
des 6 la' tion 
d$ spSjir' Ing 
des tl na' tion 
d$ strtic' tion 
d6 tSr' mined 
d$ voured' 
di' a mondg 

(tt) 
dl min' Ished 
din'gy 

dis a gree' a vie 
dis ap point' ment 
dIs cotir' aged 
dis dam' 
dis gwige' 
dis gtist' 
dis man' tPed 



dis 5r' d5r ly 
dis pleag' tire 
dis p6§ed' 
disqual'ifted 
(kw61) 

dis sat' Is fled 
dis turb' an^e 
d5dged 
draught 
(dr&ft) 

dread' ful Ij- 
drow' si ly 
dtimft' ly 

6 cllpse' 
6 l6c' tion 
e lud' 6d 
em bank' ments 
'6m' bas sy 
6m broid' 6r Ing 
6 m6r' g6n qi6§ 
em pow' 6red 
(ou) 

en chant' Ing 
6n Qlr' c'led 
6n coun' t6r 
6n dure' 
6n riched' 
6n tan' g'le ment 
6n t6r tamed' 
en thti' si a§m 
6n' vied 
$ quipped' 
(kw) 

6r' rand 
$ rtip' tion§ 
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Es'klmd 
es t&V llshed 
6s tate' 
g tSr' nal 
6v' I denqe 
gv'ldently 

e^act'iy 

6x alt' 6d 
6x c6p' tioii 
6x $ ca' tion 
6x' ileg 
6x 1st' enqe 
6x p$ dl' tions 
6x p6n' slve 
6x p6' rl enQe 
6x p6r' I ment 
6x p6§€' 
6xt6nd'6d 
6x tra6r' dl ii& r^ 
6x til ta' tion 
fi z6' ki 61 

faZ' co'n- gwlse 
fimlliar'Ity 
fee' b'le 
f6r til' I if 
f 6r' ule 
(11) 
f6s' tl val 
flgdg' ling 
FoZk' vang 
f 6r' ig Ing 
f 6r' elgn 
fore' paicg 
for tl fl ca' tions 
f oun' tain 



frag' ment§ 
fra' grange 
Fr^' m6nt 
(fre) 

Frey' a 
fur' nlshed 

gait 

gar' rl son 

gai^ze 

g6n Sr a' tions 

g$ ra' nl timg 

g6s' ture 

glti' tl notis 

^ashed 

gusLwed 

G6 li' ath 

gov' 6rn ment 

(tt) 
gov' 6m or 

(tt) (e) 

gram' ptis 
grat' I tude 
gr6n a di6r' 
gri6ve§ 
gua' vi 

(w) 
Gu6n' $ v6re 

(w) 
gtin' wS,le 
giir'g'le 
Gu' t6n b6rg 

Haar' 16m 
hab'Itab'le 
bar poon' 
haunt 



li6ath' 6r 
Helm' dal 
h6r' aid 

H6r cti la' ne tlm 
h6r' It &ge 
h6r' 6 Ig'm 
h6§'ltatlnglj^ 
H6z g ki' ah 
hin' d6r anqe 
his t6r' Ic 
hoarse' ly 
h6l' ly h6ck 
h6r' rl fled 
hSs'pIt al 
h6s pi tal' 1 1^ 
hov' 6r Ing 
(tt) 

htl man' I if 
hu mil' I at Ing 
hu mil' I ty 
htir'TledlJ- \ 

hf 6' na 

Ig' n6 rant 
1 graine' 
Illa'mlnat6d 
Im a^ I na' tion 
Imme'diately 
Im pa' tience 

(shens) 
Im pa' tient ly 

(shent) 
Im p6d' I ment 
Im p6r' tl nenge 
Im p6r' tange 
Im ptil' slve ly 
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In c6m plete' 


kam'Ikg 


In c6n v6n' i6n Qfis 


Katn'na 


(y) 


ka^y' ak 


Inc6r'rlglb'le 


/cnap' sack 


In cr6cL' Ib'le 


JCRQll 


In' dl go 


kn6wV edge 


In dtis' tri otB 




In' flu enqe 


labO'rlotisly 


In'jtlred 


Labrador' 


In I' tial 


lab'yrlnth 


(shal) 


la crSsse' 


Inl'tiateg 


lamfinta'tion 


(shl) 


lathe 


In quired' 


law' r6l 


(kw) 


la'va 


In' stant If 


I6arn'6d (adjective) 


In' stinct 


Leo'de grange 


In sGlt' (verb) 


I6v' ge§ 


In'tSrgstIng 


lieh'en 


In t5r rapt' M 


light* 6ned 


In' t6r val§ 


ICath 


In vade' 


I6b' st6r . 


Inv6s'tlgat6 


I6dg*'lng 


In' ward ly 


Lo'ke 


(§) 


Lon' don 


Ir r6v' 6r enqe 


(tt) W 


Tga'mh 


Lou I si a' na 


Ig'r^el 


(^) 




lounged 


jack' al 


mv a by 


J$ 11}' sa l6m 


ItLx'ury 


J6s' sS 


(Itik' shy) 


Jo'ttinheim 


lyre 


(y) 




jotlst§ 


mac ad' am 


ju' nl p6r 


ma chin' gr f 



Mah' I6n 

maj'esty 
majsr'ity 

mal' $ fac torg 

(5) 

mam' m6th 
man' g6r 
man t fac' ttlre 
Mar' betif 
mar' I n@rg 
mar' tial 
(shal) 
mar' v6l 
ma' son rj- 
mas' «Ive 
ma t6' rl al 
math $ mat' I cal 
May ence' 

(•Ons) 

mS ehan' Ics 
m$ mC' rl al 
m6n' a^e 
mil' lions 
(yiin5) 
Mi' n6s 
Min' 6 tawr 
mis' chief 
mis' ch?$v Otis 
mig' Sr a Vie 
mis for' tune 
Miss Iss Ipp' I 
Mjol' n6r 

(yti) 
mO' m6n ta r^ 
m6n' arch 
mSn'as tfiry 
m6n' st6r 
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m6n' strotis 
mor' talg 
m6t' ley 
moun tain 6er' 
mtil tl tud' In Otis 
mur' d6r otis 
mur' mtired 
mtis'cleg 
mtl §6' dm 
mtit' t6r Ing 
mys' tl fled 

Na' ple§ 
Nas' saw 
n6g l6ct' 
n5rv' Otis 
n6v 6r the l6s«' 
ni^At' In gal^ 
Nin' $ veh 
ntii' sanqe 
ntimft' n6s« 
nymphg 

6b §5rve' 
6b' sta c'le 
6b strtic' tion 
6c ca' §ion 
jib' wai/2 
6m' $ let 
6r' dl nS, ry 
6r' I gin 
6' rl 6le§ 
6st' I5r 
6 v6r joyed' 

pal' letg 
Par' Is 



par tic' tl lar 
(5) 
par' trldge 
P6n drag' on 
(ti) 
p6n' I tent 
p6r' I win k'le 
pSr s$ cu' tion 
pgr sist' ent 
p6r suad' 6d 
(swad) 

phgas' ant 
ph6 n6m' S nal 
Phi lis' tine 
phy si' cian 
(zlsh' an) 

pick' a nin ny 
pi' Otis 
plagtie 
plead' 6d 
pledged 
plougr^'Ing 
poach' er 
p6 liqe' men 
p6r Ished 
P6m pe' ii 
(P&'ye) 
p6r' qS lain 
p6r' poise 
(ptts) 
P6 sei' don 
(ti) 
p6§ g6s' sion 
pos'tgrn-gate 
p6' tiong 
pounqed 



p6v' 6r ty 
pre' cious 

(pr&h' tts) 

pr$ Itideg' (verb) 
pr6m' Is 6g 
pr6p a ra' tions 
pr$ par' a t6 ry 
pr$ vailed' 
prS v6nt' 6d 
pri va' tion 
pr6 c6ed' 6d 
pr6^' 6ss 
pr6 c6s' sion 
pr6 f6s' siong 
prd fu' gion 
pr6j' 6ct (noun) 
pr6ph' $ sy 
pr6 poged' 
pr6s' pgred 
pr6s p€r' I ty 
pr6s' pSr ofts 
pr6 vid' 6d 
pr6v' I denqe 
pr6v' In^e 
pr6 vl' giong 
ptip' p6t 

qua drllte' 
(kw) 

quan' tl ty 
(kwOn) 
quays 
(keg) 
queue 

(ku) 

quoth 
(kw) 
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ra' dl ant 
ral' Itgd 
ram 'pant 
rap' tiire 
ra vine' 

r$ai'!ty 

r$ al I za' tion 
re' al Ized 
r$ b6l' (verb) 
r$ Q6^ve' 
r$ Qlt' 6d 
r6c' 6g nl' tion 
rfic' 6g nized 
r$ c6rd' Ing 
rS drgss' 
re 6eh' 6ed 
reign 
(ran) 

r$ joi^e' 

rfil'lsh 

re llic' tant If 

r$ mark' a b'le 

re mind§' 

R6n' ard 

(6) 
r6 nown' 
Cou) 

rS p6nt' anqe 
r6p r$ §6nt' 
r6p' rl mand 6d 
rS proach' 
r$ qu6st' 
(kw) 

rS quired' 
(kw) 

r6s' cue 



r$ §!st' 
r6v' 6l§ 

r$ vSr' bSr ateg 
r$ v6rsed' 
r$ volt' 6d 
rMnS^'SrOs 
rl'ot 
(tt) 
. rogweg 
ro man' tic 
rouged 



rtid' dy 
riim' mig Ing 

Sac ra m6n' t6 
sac rl l6' gtotls 
sa ga' cious 
(shas) 

saZm' on 
(tt) 
san' dalg 
San FrauQls'cO 
San tee' 

sas' sa fras 

sa' tyr§ 
scheme 
sci 6n tlf ' Ic 
scram' b'le 
scru' tl nf 
scytheg 
s$ I6ct' 6d 
s6m' 1 nS rf 
S6n naeh' Sr lb 
s6n tl m6n' tal 
s6n' tl nelg 



s6' qu6l 
(kw) 
s$ r6ne' ly 
shal' lop 
(fl) 
shlv' 6red 
shriek 
shrtink' en 
shut' tie 
sieve 
slm' 1 lar ly 

(§) 
Sioux 
(soo) 

Sis' s$ ton 
(tt) 
sit t. a' tion 
smlt' t6n 
s6 I6m' nl if 
s6l' 6mn ly 
s6l' 1 tude 
som' 6r satiltg 
(tt) 

S6mme 
s6r' qSr 6r 
sowrq' 6g 
sov' er el^ 
(tt) 

Spaar' 6n 
sphere 
spl6n' dor 
(e) 
stag' nant 
stam' mSred 
Stras' burg 
strat' S gy 
strut' ted 
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sttit'tSrIng 
stlb mit' 
stig g6st' 
stls p6ct' 
stis tatn' 

tdJ'entg 
tan' & ggrs 
tan' ta llz'lng 
tap' 6s try' 
ter $ phone 
t6l' $ scope 
t6m' p6st 
ten' sion 
t6r' rl 6r 
teth'gred 
the' a tSr 
themeg 
the' 6 ri6§ 
The' setis 
thi'eveg 
Th6r 
thor' ttigh If 

(tt)* 
threat' en Ing 
thrived 
tAyme 
ti' dl ness 
tl' m!d ly 
tls'«fte 
(tish) 

ti't'le 



t6 b6g' gan 
ton' can 
(oo) 
tough 

(tttf) 

tour' na ment 
<po) 

trans fig' ftred 
trans lat'ed 
treat' ment 
tr$ m6n' dotls 
trlb'tlte 
trick' Sr y 
tri tlm' phant ly 
troughs 

(trOfs) 

trudged 
tHr' moil 

tine' tion 

to ex pect' 6d ly 

H nl ver' sal 
to leav' e'ned 
to pr6 tect' ed 
to r$ freshed' 
Ur'ban 
ur' chin 
IJ'thgr 

vag' a bond 
vagwe 

Val' $ mond 
(ti) 



van' I ty 

ve' hi c'le 
vel' Itim 
ven' er a b'le 
V$ sa' vl tis 
vig' or 
(6) 
vir laing 
vin die' tlve 
vl' §ion a ry 
v6l can' lo 
v6l ca' n6 

war' bllng 
wea' rl nesa 
weigh' Ing 

(wa) 
whin' ny 
wield 
wig' warn 
wll' d6r nesa 
with' 6red 
won' drotls 

(tt) 
wrath 
wres' fling 

yaicned 
Y6rk' shire 

zeal 



(1) 



ThiB book shauld be returned to 
the Idbrary on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A flue of five cents a day ia menrred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time* 

Please return promptly. 
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